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Latin America’s Economy 


as World Conflict Ended 


Part I: The Region Readjusts to “‘ Postwar Imperatives” 


Distinctive Problems Were Engendered by the Cessation of Hostilities 
and the Shocks of Transition; Modifications Were Necessitated in Both 
Immediate and Long-Range Plans; New Aims Have Now Been Formulated and 
Appropriate Measures Taken, as Existing Anomalies Are Appraised and 
Business Is Conducted With Few Really Serious Commercial Disruptions 


OR SOME MONTHS before the 


actual end of the war in Europe, 


Latin-American governments were in- 


creasingly concerned about the problem . 


of postwar readjustment. It was gen- 
erally believed in Latin America that 
cessation of hostilities in Europe would 
bring about a more or less severe reduc- 
tion in the demand for strategic raw ma- 
terials and that this in turn would neces- 
sitate corresponding changes in the pat- 
tern of economic activities. Whether the 
decline in demand for raw materials 
would be fully compensated by an in- 
crease of exports to liberated Europe was 
not certain. Nor was it certain whether 
European demand would materialize in 
time to prevent painful, if temporary, 
suspensions of productive activity in 
important sectors of the Latin-American 
economies. 

Cessation of hostilities promised, on 
the other hand, to reduce and eventually 
to eliminate numerous difficulties which 
beset the economies of Latin America 
since the early stages of the war. It 
foreshadowed a more or less early open- 
ing of oversea markets and sources of 
supply. It could be reasonably assumed 
that most of the shortages of manufac- 
tured goods and raw materials which 
during the war years imposed severe 
strains on the economies of Latin Amer- 
ica would disappear. 


New Problems Arise 


But resumption of international trade 
created problems of its own. During 
the war years many Latin-American 
countries had, either of necessity or by 
design, pursued a policy of intensive in- 
dustrialization, partly in order to sup- 
plant foreign sources of supply, and 
partly, also, in order to diversify produc- 


Prepared in American Republics 
Division, Office of International 
Trade’ 


tion and in this manner insure greater 
stability of their economies. Toward 
the end of the war, it was generally 
recognized that many of the war-born 
industries would not be able to meet 
foreign competition on equal terms, and 
that unless appropriate measures were 
taken postwar readjustment would be- 
come necessary in the industrial sector 
as well as in the production of raw 
materials. 


‘With the collaboration of Miron Burgin, 
of the Office of World Trade Policy. 


The immediate problem of postwar re- 
adjustment in most Latin-American 
countries was closely related to long- 
range economic planning. In countries 
where the process of industrialization 
during the war years was especially 
broad, and where economic policies were 
adapted to long-range development, the 
problem of transition from wartime to 
peacetime production was considered 
merely as one aspect of the question of 
reorganization of the national economy. 
In these countries the advantages of re- 
lieving difficulties brought about by war- 
created shortages had to be weighed 
against the ultimate effects of foreign 
competition upon the newly acquired 
industries. 
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Imperial Building, Mexico City, housing the Economic Unit of the U. S. Embassy. 
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Official Cost-of-Living Indexes, Latin America’ 





Base (100) 1939 | December 


Percentage 





. January December , Average, Average, Megan ro 2st, 

Country | 19442 | 1945 | 19452 1944 1945 108 to 1845 
ce, re a ‘ << OFF Sees GOR REDE 
Argentina ____. 1939 | 100 | 115 | 120 137 110 131 | 31 
Bolivia_______- Dec. 1936 | 276 | 3813 | 21 3 873 4796 | 4835 | 203 
_ aeaaReRRR 1912 | 350 | $572 | 639 5644 | 5 546 | 6 644 | x4 
Chile... ___- Mar. 1928 187 | 413 | 411 445 395 430 130 
Colombia____- Feb. 1937 118 | 182 | 186 187 171 | 191 52 
Costa Rica. __- 1936 | 108 | 189 | 190 185 177 188 | 74 
Cuba 7_. .| July-Dec. 1937 | $0 | 163 161 182 161 | 181 101 
Ecuador * : 1927 | 160 | 356 374 503 337 421 163 
Mexico_______. 1934 | 155 | 313 134 361 310 333 115 
Paraguay __.__- 1938 | 9109 | 198 | 199 223 193 | 214 96 
_ aes 1934-1936 110 | 189 | 193 210 181 202 84 
Uruguay - + 1929 103 124 | 127 141 120 137 33 
Venezuela '° 1938 | 101 | 130. ‘| 132 130. 3 134 135 34 

| 








! Figures given represent general indexes of the cost of living except where otherwise indicated. 


The indexes refer to 


costs in the capital cities and generally are based on the expenses of a workman’s family 


? Except where otherwise indicated. 

3 October. 

‘ Average January—October. 

5 September. 

6’ Average January-September. 

7 Indexes of retail prices of foodstuffs only. 

* Indexes of prices of foodstuffs and charcoal. 
°’ December 


‘© General indexes of wholesale prices. 


Inter-American Conference 


The importance of these and similar 
economic problems confronting the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere was 
clearly recognized at the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace held in February—March of 1945 
in Mexico City. Of the 61 resolutions 
adopted by the Conference, 15 dealt with 
economic problems. Two of these re- 
ferred to questions directly connected 
with the prosecution of the war; the re- 
maining resolutions were wholly or pri- 
marily devoted to postwar problems of 
economic readjustment and develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most important resolu- 
tion adopted by the Conference with re- 
spect to the problem of postwar adjust- 
ment was the resolution on Economic 





Adjustment of the Hemisphere during 
the Transition Period. The Conference 
recognized that a drastic decline in de- 
mand for “certain basic products and 
strategic materials” endangered the eco- 
nomic stability of the producing coun- 
tries. It recommended, therefore, that, 
wherever curtailment of foreign demand 
threatened to undermine the stability of 
the economy, procurement contracts be 
adjusted through bilateral agreements in 
such a way as to reduce to a minimum 
the effect of the decline in demand. At 
the same time the Conference expressed 
the hope that commercial trade in com- 
modities affected by procurement con- 
tracts could be resumed at the earliest 
possible date, and it suggested also that 
measures be taken to encourage a shift 
of capital and labor resources to the pro- 
duction of commodities more useful and 





In one of the waiting rooms of an important Latin-American air line 
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in greater demand than those needed for 
the prosecution of the war. 


Significant Resolutions 


With respect to long-range economic 
development, two resolutions adopted 
by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace are signifi- 
cant. One of these was the resolution 
on Industrial Development, and the 
other was the Economic Charter of the 
Americas. Recognizing that industrial- 
ization contributes to the attainment of 
higher levels of living and encourages 
expansion of international trade, the 
Conference expressed approval of all 
sound and economically justified efforts 
to strengthen and extend industrial pro- 
duction. At the same time, the Confer- 
ence called attention to the fact that 
successful industrialization must be based 
upon exploitation of available natural 
and human resources. 

The resolution on Industrial Develop- 
ment recognized that in developing their 
industries Latin American countries 
would require assistance from abroad; 
at the same time, it formulated the prin- 
ciple that “investment of foreign capital 
in private enterprises in the American 
Republics should preferably be made in 
such a manner as to assure to national 
sapital a just and adequate participa- 
tion, not only in the establishment of 
such enterprises, but also in _ their 
management.” The Conference reiter- 
ated the principle of equality of access 
to raw materials and approved the 
corollary principle of equal access to 
producers’ goods essential to the main- 
tenance and expansion of industrial 
production. It called upon the American 
Republics which manufacture capital 
goods and equipment to avoid discrimi- 
nation against purchasing countries in 
filling orders and in establishing price 
schedules. 


Objectives Defined 

The main objectives and the princi- 
ples of economic policy were formulated 
in a resolution entitled the Economic 
Charter of the Americas. The objectives 
were defined as follows: (1) Continued 
mobilization of the economic resources 
of the American Republics until com- 
plete victory was assured; (2) orderly 
transition to peacetime economy, and 
safeguarding of the economic stability 
of the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; (3) the establishment of a “con- 
structive basis for the sound economic 
development of the Americas.” 

The manner in which these objectives 
could be achieved was defined in the 
Declaration of Principles of economic 
policies. The Conference endorsed eco- 
nomic policies designed to insure rising 
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Exports of Selected Latin-American Repub- 
lics, January—September, 1944 and 1945 
(Preliminary Data) 


[In thousands of U. 8. dollars] ! 





| 
| Value of exports, January-September 1944 
} - 


| Other | 


Country ; | Tetin 
| Total | United | American| ,United 
States | Repub- | Kingdom 
| lies ? 
Argentina 513, 471 118,027 | 114,117 | 208,071 
Brazil | 408,540 | 217,735 | 90, 653 | 55, 394 
Chile } 141,970 | 94,220 | 26, 485 | 1, 884 
Peru | 60,832 | 23,878 | 28,191 2, 403 
Uruguay | 65, 969 27, 953 | 7,670 23, 556 
Cuba | 314, 905 281, 023 | 3, 509 15, 158 
Value of exports, January-September 1945 
Argentina 506,744 | 115,142 | 136,840 | 133,182 
Brazil | 457, 225 242,317 | 102,417 | 50, 642 
Chile 157, 436 88,527 | 35, 966 | 2, 552 
Peru 71,511 | 26,724] 31,721| 3, 768 
Uruguay .. 95,958 | 47,034 &, 833 | 23, 668 
Cuba 338, 009 269, 091 15, 833 28, 425 
Mexico * 197, 640 169, 573 24, 705 13 





1 Converted to United States dollars from national 
currencies of the various countries. 

2 Subject to revision upward, owing to lack of complete 
country distribution in sources. 

3 Data for United States and other Latin-American 
Republics projected from 8 months; United Kingdom 
projected from 6 months, 


Sources: Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries and United States official sources. Prepared by the 
Trade Statistics Division, Department of Commerce 


levels of living, to provide equal access 
to raw materials, to reduce barriers to 
international trade, to eliminate ex- 
tremes of economic nationalism, to guar- 
antee just and equitable treatment to 
foreign capital, to encourage and to pro- 
mote the system of private enterprise, 
and to assist in the realizatioa with re- 


Imports of Selected Latin-American Repub- 
lics, January—September, 1944 and 1945 
(Preliminary Data) 


{In thousands of U. 8S. dollars] 











Value of imports, January-September 
1944 
Country Other 
- ’ Latin- . 
Total United : United 
5 in bes American) y-;. 
States Repub- Kingdom 
lics 2 
Argentina 188, 540 27, 423 85, 811 14, 669 
Brazil 284, 325 174, 445 77, 143 , 
Chile : 101, 231 43, 827 46, 656 6, § 
Peru 56, 201 28, 116 20, 030 i. 
Uruguay 51, 722 13, 426 28, 833 2, 
Cuba 153, 752 124, 423 16, 891 iL 
Mexico 207, 529 176, 793 16, 198 , 4 
Value of imports, January-September 
1945 
Argentina 199, 562 27, 153 86, 591 20, 826 
Brazil 329, 588 182, 096 89, 207 12, 740 
Chile 110, 718 46,944 | 51,849 5, 172 
Peru 61, 514 33, 689 18, 355 2, 212 
Uruguay 65,603 | 19, 057 33, 429 3, 285 
Cuba 172, 219 137, 055 18, 188 2, 036 
Mexico 3 230, 291 191, 019 21, 429 3, 490 





' Converted to United States dollars from national 
currencies of the various countries. 
2 Subject to revision upward, due to lack of complete 
country distribution in sources. 
* Country distribution projected from 8 months’ data. 


Sourcss: Official 
countries and United States official sources. 


trade 


statistics of the various 


Prepared 


by the Trade Statistics Division, Department of Com- 


merce, 
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On one of the fine residential streets of a Latin-American capital. 


spect to labor of the objectives agreed 
upon at the International Labor Confer- 
ence in the Declaration of Philadelphia. 

Despite the spirit of economic liberal- 
ism which characterized the Economic 
Charter of the Americas, the uncer- 
tainties of the transition and post-transi- 
tion periods and anxiety on the part of 
some of the Latin American Republics 
to safeguard such economic gains as they 
had been able to secure during the war 
years made it difficult to accept without 
reservations the principles of policy as 
defined in the Charter. To the extent 
that economic stability is predicated 
upon diversification of production and 
industrial expansion, a policy of economic 
liberalism and free competition in the 
field of international trade might from 
their viewpoint weaken the position of 
those industries in Latin America which, 
during the war, enjoyed a high degree 
of protection because of lack of shipping 
facilities or because of scarcities in the 
supply situation. 


Economic Nationalism 


As the war drew to a close, and as 
Latin American countries came to grips 
with the problem of transition and re- 
adjustment, the trend toward economic 
nationalism became more pronounced. 
In several countries the governments 
were already committed to a policy of 
protection. In other countries agitation 
for higher tariffs and other measures 
designed to eliminate or at least to miti- 
gate foreign competition became more 
insistent. Although in most countries 
governments refused to accede to de- 
mands for open and unmitigated protec- 
tion, resistance to such agitation was on 


the whole less determined than one 
would expect on the basis of the provi- 
sions of the Economic Charter of the 
Americas. 

Despite widely prevalent. fears that 
the end of hostilities in Europe and in 
the Pacific would envelop Latin Amer- 
ica in a series of economic difficulties, 
the year 1945 was singularly devoid of 
serious dislocations. The expected de- 
cline in the production of raw and stra- 
tegic materials did not materialize. 
Competition from abroad failed to make 
its appearance to any noticeable extent, 
and industry throughout Latin America 
reached a high degree of prosperity. 


Weathering Transition Period 


Several factors contributed to the rel- 
ative ease with which Latin America 
weathered the first months of the period 
of transition. In the early part of the 
year, even before hostilities in Europe 
came to an end, shipping facilities 
placed in the service of Latin America 
were more plentiful, and by the time of 
Japan’s surrender shipping was no 
longer a seriously limiting factor in the 
matter of supply of raw materials and 
manufactures. 

More important perhaps than relaxa- 
tion of shipping restrictions was the cir- 
cumstance that there was no wholesale 
termination of United States procure- 
ment contracts after the end of hostili- 
ties in Europe and in the Pacific. In 
many instances purchasing agreements 
were not due to expire until well after 
the surrender of the Axis countries, and 
in other instances some of the contracts 
that were to terminate before the end 
of the year were either wholly or par- 


" i . ‘ sess a = “s 
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Hydroelectric power for a Latin-American country. 


tially renewed. Moreover, with respect 
to some commodities, commercial de- 
mand proved to be sufficiently broad to 
insure an adequate market at sustained 
prices even after the suspension or ter- 
mination of United States Government 
procurement activities. Instances of 
serious curtailment of production of 
strategic raw materials were few and 
far between and at no time during the 
year was the economic stability of Latin 
America endangered as a result of 
changes in demand. 

Reconstruction in Europe and recon- 
version in the United States and Great 
Britain proved to be much more for- 
midable tasks than at first anticipated. 
Although the flow of goods to Latin 
America from the United States and 
Europe was greater in 1945 than in 
the preceding year, it was still far from 
sufficient to meet current and accumu- 
lated demand. The much-feared for- 
eign competition failed to materialize, 
and, for the time being at least, the 
anxiety of domestic manufacturers 
subsided. At the same time, demand in 
Europe and other markets for foodstuffs 
and other essential commodities, notably 
textiles, continued to mount, and none 
of the Latin-American countries had 
difficulty in disposing of such export 
surpluses as were available. 

The uncertainty of change from war- 
time to a peacetime economy did not 
interfere with industrial expansion, 
whether privately or governmentally 
financed. There was in general no in- 
terruption in the completion of indus- 
trial projects initiated before the sur- 
render of Germany and Japan. In fact, 





conclusion of hostilities accelerated the 
realization of industrial and other proj- 
ects, inasmuch as shipping ceased to be 
a limiting factor and supplies of equip- 
ment and replacement parts became 
somewhat more plentiful. In general, 
industrial production was maintained 
at the highest levels attained in recent 
years. 


Difficulties Encountered 


The economic year was, however, not 
without difficulties. In many regions of 
Latin America unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions adversely affected crops. In Ar- 
gentina—the principal producer of 
grains for export—the output of corn, 
wheat, and linseed was severely cur- 
tailed. In other countries short crops 
of important foodstuffs necessitated 
larger than average imports. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated toward the 
end of the year when it became evident 
that in other parts of the world the 
shortage of foodstuffs would be much 
more serious than was at first antici- 
pated. 

The price situation throughout most 
of Latin America continued to be a 
source of concern. The upward trend 
of prices which had begun in the early 
stages of the war continued, although 
perhaps at a more moderate rate than 
in the preceding years. Prices of goods 
and services usually purchased by low- 
income groups rose in 11 of the 13 coun- 
tries for which data are available. Only 
in Costa Rica and Venezuela were the 
price indexes for the latest available 
month of 1945 lower than in the cor- 
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responding month of the preceding year, 
In the other countries increases ranged 
from less than 1 percent in Colombia to 
more than 20 percent in Argentina. The 
expectation that the end of hostilities 
would arrest the upward movement of 
prices proved to be unwarranted. The 
increase in imports and in domestic pro- 
duction was not sufficiently large to 
counterbalance the volume of purchas- 
ing power in the hands of consumers, 
The generally unsatisfactory harvests in 
many important areas undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the rise in the prices of food- 
stuffs, a very important component of 
the cost-of-living index. 


Foreign Trade 


Available data relating to the foreign 
trade of the most important trading 
countries reflect the high level of eco- 
nomic activity during the year. The to- 
tal value of trade of these countries 
(Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, 
Cuba, Mexico) in 1945 was greater than 
in the preceding year. (Details of the 
trade will be found in the individual 
country sections that are to appear in 
subsequent issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY.) 

United States imports from the 20 
Latin American Republics increased 
slightly—from $1,586,200,000 in 1944 to 
$1,623,200,000 in 1945. However, the 
regional distribution of these imports 
showed marked changes. The value of 
imports from Venezuela, for example, in- 
creased from $54,400,000 to $86,700,000. 
Mexico, too, increased exports to the 
United States from $204,400,000 to $230,- 
600,000. On the other hand, there was a 
sharp decline in United States imports 
from other countries, notably Cuba, from 


United States Trade With Latin-American 
Countries, 1944 and 1945 


In millions of dollar 





1044 1945 


Country 
US Us U.s U.8 
Ex Im Ex Im- 
ports ports ports ports 


Argentina 2 177 38. 4 170 

Bolivia 12.4 31.1 14.2 27.9 
Brazil 216.3 292. 6 216.4 311.3 
Chile 51.4 153.6 51.3 137.1 
Colombia 59.6 104.7 87.8 102.8 
Costa Rica 12.5 7.5 13.9 10.9 
Cuba 162 386. 7 188.9 337.6 
Dominican Republic 13.5 30. 18. 2 14.5 
Ecuador 14.3 15. 2 15.2 14 

Guatemala 10. ¢ 18.2 14.6 24.3 
Haiti 9.2 12.5 9.4 16 

Honduras 8.8 ae 10. 2 9 

Mexico 255 204. 4 303. 9 230. 6 
Nicaragua 7 6 8.5 5 

Panama 22.9 1.8 33.6 2.6 
Paraguay 1.8 3.6 2.5 6.2 
Peru 36. 6 30.9 42.4 33.6 
Salvador 6.6 14.5 8.7 17 

Uruguay 18 47.6 29. 1 66. 1 
Venezuela 86. 4 54.4 136. 4 86. 7 


Total 1, 033.9 |1, 586.2 |1, 245.6 | 1, 623.2 





|! Domestic merchandise, 
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United States Trade (by Commodity 
Groups) With Latin-American Countries, 
1944 and 1945 


{In millions of dollars} 





1944 1945 


Commodity group 
Ex- Im- Ex- Im- 
ports!) ports | ports!) ports 
Animal products, edible 40) 43.5 36. 2 48.9 
Animal products, inedi- 
ble. 16. 2 75.9 18 76.3 
Vegetable food products 100.4) 762.9) 127.3) 7iL1 
Vegetable products, in- 
edible 37.4 148, 2 49.8) 162.1 
Textile fibers and manu- 
factures 91.7) 147.5 90.4) 205.1 
Wood and paper 47 11.6 42.1 12.8 
Nonmetallic minerals 81.4 87.1 96.1) 116 
Metals and manufactures 167 255.6) 200.3) 233.8 
Machinery and vehicles 264.9 5) 381.9 4 
Chemicals and related 
products 113.4 45.4) 123.3 16.8 
Miscellaneous 74.5 8 79.7 10 


Total 1, 033. 9| 1, 586. 2/1, 245, 6/1, 623. 3 





1 Domestic merchandise: 


$386,700,000 to $337,600,000, and Chile, 
from $153,600,000 to $137,100,000. 

United States exports to Latin Amer- 
ica increased from $1,033,900,000 in 1944 
to $1,245,600,000 in 1945. Largest abso- 
lute increases in imports from the United 
States occurred in Venezuela, Mexico, 
and Colombia. United States exports to 
Brazil and Chile remained at the 1944 
levels. Each of the remaining countries 
increased its purchases from the United 
States. 

The commodity composition of Latin 
America’s trade with the United States 
in 1945 as compared with the preceding 
year changed in several important re- 
spects. In 1945 Latin America exported 
less vegetable-food products and metals 
and manufactures to the United States 
than in 1944. On the other hand, the 
value of textile fibers and manufactures, 
nonmetallic minerals and inedible vege- 
table products increased considerably. 
The principal increases in imports into 
Latin America from the United States 
affected the following commodity 
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New factories are rising in Latin America. 


groups: Machinery and vehicles, from 
$264,900,000 in 1944 to $381,900,000 in 
1945, metals and manufactures, from 
$167,000,000 to $200,300,000, and vege- 
table-food products, from $100,400,000 to 
$127,300,000. 


[Part II of this comprehensive four-part 
review—the section taking up in detail the 
outstanding economic and commercial events 
in 1945 in Mexico, Central America, and the 
Caribbean Republics—will appear in next 
week's issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 





Preliminary statistics issued by Brit- 
ain’s Electricity Commission show the 
consumption in Great Britain in 1944—45 
of 32,473.1 million kilowatt-hours com- 
pared with 31,832.8 million in the preced- 
ing year. The average revenue per kilo- 
watt-hour sold was 1.558 pence for light- 
ing, heating, and cooking; 0.803 pence for 
power; 2.462 pence for public lighting, 
and 0.807 pence for traction. 





Latin America is rich in minerals. 


CPA Statement on Tin Situation 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion recently advised manufacturers of 
jewelry and other novelty and luxury 
items that they must continue to be 
guided by the restrictions of the tin con- 
servation order (M-—43) in their output 
of these products. 

Jewelry manufactured from tin has 
appeared in constantly increasing quan- 
tities in many retail stores since VJ-day, 
the agency said. Many wholesalers and 
retailers seem to be under the impres- 
sion that CPA Order M-43 has been 
withdrawn or relaxed. Tin conservation 
is still a “must” item, CPA emphasized, 
and Order M-43 remains in full force 
and will continue effective until the tin 
situation eases. 

There has been no improvement in the 
tin situation, CPA says. Imports of pig 
tin and tin concentrates during the war 
years, 1942-1945 inclusive, have aver- 
aged around 45,000 tons annually. There 
is no indication that 1946 import figures 
will exceed this war average, because 
Far Eastern sources which accounted for 
90 percent of our prewar tin supply have 
still not reached volume production. 

Government stocks of tin, which were 
bolstered slightly during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 because of the steel strike, are 
again moving downward. These stocks, 
which totaled 68,000 tons on January Il, 
1946, rose to 71,000 tons at the end of 
March. However, it was estimated that 
they would be down to 66,000 tons at the 
end of June. Approximately 30,000 tons 
of these stocks cannot be considered 
available for use because of working re- 
quirements for the Government smelter 
in Texas, combined with the needs of the 
small Army and Navy strategic stockpile. 
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Exchange Control in 
Latin America Today 


‘f War’s End Altered Arpreciably the Exchange Positions of Nations 
*‘South of the Border’’; the Intensity of Latin American Demand for | 
A Goods Creates Conditions That Require Study by U. S. Interests 


NUMBER OF COUNTRIES in Latin 
America have made important 
changes in their exchange-control legis- 
lation since FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
published an article on this subject in 
the issue of September 1, 1945. The out- 
lines of exchange-control systems pre- 
sented in this present article have taken 
these significant changes into account. 
The situation in Latin-American na- 
tions with respect to the supply of and 
demand for exchange—especially the 
latter—has been materially altered by 
events growing out of the termination of 
World War II. For example, with the 
relaxation of controls in the exporting 
countries and the improved shipping 
conditions, demands for imported goods 
have increased. ‘(EpiTor’s Note: As a 
specific illustration of this development, 
the reader is referred to the article en- 
titled “Uruguay Has Record Interna- 
tional Trade,” beginning on p. 10 of this 
issue.) 


Suggestions to Exporters 


In some countries these demands, as 
evidenced by applications for authority 
to import, are greatly in excess of the 
importing country’s financial capacity, as 
measured by its holdings of gold and 
balances abroad, and prospects for re- 
ceipts. Under such circumstances the 
import-control authorities are attempt- 
ing to coordinate the value of authorized 
imports with the supply of exchange with 
which to pay for imports and are denying 
a large volume of requests for authority 
to import. However, despite these ef- 
forts on the part of the authorities in 
the importing countries, exporters should 
not relax their efforts to assure them- 
selves in advance that payments for their 
exports will be made in accordance with 
the terms of sale. They should in par- 


ticular determine, prior to shipment of 
goods from the United States, that im- 
porters in the Latin-American countries 
have fully complied with local regula- 





By C. F. Carson, American Repub- 
lics Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


tions and that import and/or exchange 
permits held by importers will be valid 
upon arrival of goods in the importing 
country. This precaution is suggested 
because some countries are now finding it 
necessary, aS a result of declining ex- 
change receipts, to refuse to extend the 
life of expiring but unused permits, espe- 
cially those authorizing the importation 
of other than essential commodities. 
Others are shortening the period during 
which letters of credit are valid. 

To assist exporters in determining 
their terms of sale and methods of col- 
lection, the following outlines indicate 
whether the required permits must be 
obtained prior to the shipment of goods 
from abroad. 


OUTLINE OF EXCHANGE-CONTROL SYSTEMS 
I. Argentina 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
October 31, 1931. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: Export license 
required for practically all exports. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: Return 

exchange to Argentina, ana goods 
not needed for the domestic econ- 
omy. 

Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Ex- 
change control is now a secondary 
consideration; the chief purpose is 
to prevent export of goods essential 
to the local economy. 

Compulsory delivery of exchange 
not arising from exports: No, except 
new Capital. 

(5) Special exchange regulations re- 
garding incoming capital: Must be 
deposited in the Central Bank, and 
may in general be invested only as 
approved by the Central Bank. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
No. 


(3 


(4 


~ 


C. Control over payments abroad—Continued. 
(1) Imports—Continued. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No; however, 
customs clearance certificates 
must be presented upon ap- 
plying for exchange. Presen- 
tation of these certificates is 
primarily for the purpose of 
evidencing actual importa- 
tion and determining which 
of the fixed rates is applicable 
to the transaction involved. 

(tii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: None. However, a 
decree of May 8, 1946, which 
placed complete control over 
transactions in foreign ex- 
change in the Central Bank, 
authorized the Bank to dis- 
tribute available exchange be- 
tween imports and other re- 
mittances on a basis to be 
determined by regulations. 
These regulations have not 
been issued. 


D. Exchange rates: Pesos per 

Buying: dollar 

Basic ‘ 3. 3582 

Preferential ° 3. 9801 

Free market ‘ (*) 
Selling: 

Preferential 3. 7313 

Ordinary 4. 2289 

Auction 4. 9350 

» 2289 

Trade-Promotion Corporation__)4. 5500 

4. 8500 

Free market 4.1100 


As of April 18, 1946 

*To be abolished as of July 1, 1946. 

Buying rates for exchange other than 
that derived from exports are not reported. 

All exchange arising out of exports is 
bought by or for the account of the Cen- 
tral Bank at either the basic or prefer- 
ential buying rate. The basic rate is 
paid for exchange derived from “regu- 
lar” exports, which comprise the leading 
export products, and the preferential 
rate is paid for exchange derived from 
“irregular” exports. However, in ac- 
cordance with existing regulations the 
preferential buying rate is to be abol- 
ished as of July 1, 1946, and thereafter 
all exchange from exports is to be bought 
by or for the account of the Central 
Bank at the basic buying rate. 
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Exchange derived from regular ex- 
ports is sold by the Central Bank at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction selling 
rates; exchange derived from irregular 
exports is sold by the Trade Promotion 
Corporation‘ at the rates indicated in 
the foregoing list to importers of 
agricultural implements, automobiles, 
trucks, busses, and parts, from the 
United States. Payment for most other 
imports is made with exchange acquired 
by importers at either the ordinary or 
preferential selling rates, depending 
upon the kind of goods and the country 
of origin. The auction rate is applied 
to a few luxury items. 

“Free-market” exchange comprises 
exchange not arising from exports, the 
exchange proceeds of exports to Chile, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Peru, and ex- 
change sold in the free market by the 
Central Bank for regulatory purposes. 
Rates are not fixed, but the Central Bank 
enters the market from time to time in 
order to maintain stability of-rates. All 
nontrade remittances except official re- 
mittances, which are made at the basic 
buying rate, and except those made by 
certain British interests, are made at the 
free-market selling rate. 


II. Bolivia 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
May 19, 1932. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: Licenses re- 
quired in all cases. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: Ex- 
porters of minerals are required to 
return fixed percentages of exchange 
to Bolivia; other exporters are re- 


‘The exchange operations and accumu- 
lated exchange holdings of this corporation 
were transferred to the Central Bank by a 
decree of May 8, 1946, and the corporation 
was abolished by a decree of May 30, 1946. 
However, no change has been made in rates 
at which importers of the specified products 
acquire exchange. 


WORLD SUPPLY AND 


EXCHANGE CONTROL IN LATIN AMERICA TODAY 


B. Control over incoming exchange.—Con. 
(2) Conditions of authorization—Con. 
quired to sell all their foreign ex- 
change to a bank with the exception 
that most of them are permitted to 
retain certain portions of their ex- 
change to finance their own imports 
and to cover their expenses abroad, 
provided proof of such uses of ex- 
change is established. 
Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: No 
others indicated. 
Compulsory delivery of exchange 
not arising from exports: Yes, but 
apparently this requirement is not 
enforced rigidly. 
Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: Capital en- 
tering under provisions of a Law of 
October 17, 1945, is guaranteed 
withdrawal of profits and dividends, 
under contract with Minister of 
Finance. 
C. Control over payments abroad: 
(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 

Yes, prior permits have been 
required since June 15, 1945, for 
goods valued at the equivalent 
of $45 or more. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No; import 
permit constitutes authority 
to purchase exchange, but 
only of official exchange or 
that derived from the sale of 
gold to the Banco Minero. 
However, import licenses with- 
out exchange authorization 
are issued to exporting enter- 
prises, public services, and 
government agencies provided 
the goods are not for resale to 
the general public. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Importer must be 
up-to-date on taxes, must be 
duly registered with appro- 
priate authorities, and must 
have filed financial and other 
statements as required by 
law. Monthly directives is- 
sued by the Minister of 
Finance designate amounts of 
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C. Control over payments abroad—Continued. 
(1) Imports—Continued. 

(a) Documents required, etc——Con. 
exchange that may be sold 
for various types of goods. 
For goods on restricted list, 
official exchange will be made 
available only in limited 
amounts, and imports over 
this amount must be paid for 
with private funds or with ex- 
change arising from the sale 
of domestically mined gold to 
the Banco Minero. Goods on 
prohibited list receive no ex- 
change at Official rate, but may 
be paid for with private funds 
or with exchange arising from 
sale of gold. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Monthly 

directives to banks do not include 
such remittances among purposes 
for which banks may sell exchange. 
Capital entering under contract 
with Minister of Finance guaran- 
teed special treatment. 

D. Exchange rates: Since February 1943, buy- 
ing and selling rates for all officially 
controlled exchange have been 42 and 
42.42 bolivianos per dollar, respectively. 
In March 1946, the selling rate in the 
curb market, which is illegal, ranged 
from 63,0 to 65.0 bolivianos to the 
dollar, as compared with an average 
of 45.42 in 1943. During March 1946, 
the selling rate for exchange arising 
out of the sale of gold to Banco Mi- 
nero was reported at from 74 to 78 
bolivianos per dollar. 


III. Brazil 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 

April 1, 1931. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: License re- 
quired for some exports; shipping 
permits required in all cases. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: Return 

of exchange to Brazil, and where 
licenses are required, goods are not 
needed locally. 
Control over exports for purpose 
other than exchange control: Li- 
censes required to prevent export of 
goods needed by the local economy. 
Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No; but if 
sold, sale to an authorized dealer 
required; rate is not fixed. 

(5) Special regulations regarding incom- 
ing capital: Registration required if 
the capital is to be eligible under 
section C 2 (a) and (b) following. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
Requirement suspended at the 
present time except for im- 
ports of rubber manufactures. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Authoriza- 
tion of the Banking Control 
Department of the Bank of 
Brazil required for all imports 
valued at more than 20,000 
cruzeiros. Such authorization 
is granted upon presentation 
of commercial and consular 
invoices and copies of the bill 
of lading, or in cases of ship- 
ment under letters of credit, 
presentation of certificates 


(Continued on p. 52) 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY , 


ruguay Has Record 
International Trade 


July 6, 1946 


Never Before Has This River Plate Republic Attained Such High Figures 
for Its Commerce With Foreign Nations As in 1945, the Total Export and 
Import Trade Mounting to Almost $237,000,000; Wool Sales Abroad Rose by 
Nearly 40 Percent Over 1944; Accumulated Demand Made Imports Shoot Up 
After VJ-Day, and the U. S. Furnished 41'/2 Percent of the Import Total 


LTHOUGH URUGUAY shares with 
the rest of the world such economic 
and social problems as the scarcity of 
food and essential materials, the rising 
cost of living, the housing shortage, labor 
difficulties, and the like, and although 
the country’s national production has 
not yet achieved a sufficient level to bal- 
ance the continual over-reaching of 
prices and wages, its 1945 foreign-trade 
values are the highest on record. Rees- 
tablishment of safe maritime traffic and 
otherwise-eased shipping conditions en- 
abled Uruguay’s foreign commerce to 
reach a peak value of $236,771,000 last 
year. 

Export values, which had suffered a 
decline of 2.5 percent in 1944 as com- 
pared with 1943, rose to the record of 
$122,012,000 in 1945—a 21.98-percent gain 
over the previous high mark registered 


By Mivprep PHorsus Burr, American 
Republics Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


in 1943. They included large shipments 


\of such staples as meat, hides, wool, and 


flaxseed. 
Figures for the past 3 years are shown 
in the following table: 


Uruguay's Foreign Trade 





{In thousands of U. 8. dollars] 
Item 1943 1944 1945 
Exports 100, 020 97, 559 122, 012 
Imports 63, 807 72, 446 
Total trade 163, 827 166, 446 
Export balance 36, 213 25, 113 7, 253 





Source: Comercio Exterior, Montevideo 





Customhouse (and surrounding area) at Montevideo, Uruguay. 





Values of Uruguay’s principal export 
groups in 1944 and 1945 were as follows: 


Uruguay's Exports by Principal Industries 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Industries 1044 1945 


Meat and meat products 29, 721 31, 160 


l 

Wool 40, 919 57, 196 
Hides and hair 11, 133 11, 888 
Agricultural and field products 5, 972 7, 340 
rextiles and textile products 5, 056 8, 583 
Extractive industries 2, 361 | 1, 185 
Various industries 1, 725 2, 955 
AnimalJs, on the hoof 487 1, 395 
Chemicaland pharmaceutical 

products 107 240 
Nonspecified merchandise 78 70 


Total 97,559 | 122, 012 





Total export trade in 1943 was $100,020,000 


Source: Comercio Exterior, Montevideo 


Notable Changes 


From the above figures it will be seen 
that there was a marked increase in the 
exportation of wool and textile products, 
the first of which commodities went 
chiefly to the United States. Uruguay’s 
textile exports were widely dispersed in 
1945, large quantities having gone to Tur- 
key, Iran, Transjordania, the United 
States, and the Union of South Africa 
as well as to many of the Latin-American 
countries. From the standpoint of des- 
tination, while the United States and the 
United Kingdom continued to take the 
bulk of Uruguay’s export output, other 
European countries commenced again to 
purchase substantial amounts of Uru- 
guayan products. In our own hemi- 
sphere, Colombia, Venezuela, and Puerto 
Rico were important buyers, and exports 
to Cuba, Mexico, and the Netherlands 
West Indies were multiplied. 

Uruguay’s exports, by countries of des- 
tination, and the percentage of the total 
export trade taken by each country, are 
shown in the table that follows: 
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Uruguay's Exports by Principal Countries 
{In thousands of dollars] 








Countries of destination 1943 | 1944 1945 
United Kingdom | 33, 004 | 31, 323 28, 949 
United States | 54,056 | 46, 326 55, 757 
Argentina. - | 2,493 | 2,708 1, 851 
Brazil | 1,854] 3,302) 2,911 
Puerto Rico } 457 | 1,089) 1,786 
Paraguay 416 4il 363 
Colombia 833 | 1,409 2, 285 
Netherland West Indies | 53 | 50 245 
Switzerland | 39 1, 184 3, 320 
Sweden | 2,780 3, 843 5, 143 
Chile | 132 141 | 206 
Cuba 72 167 675 
Venezuela 359 698 1, 916 
Mexico 64 352 792 
Spain 53 476 2, 231 
Peru 144 294 239 
Ecuador | 155 244 346 
Union of South Africa 2, 038 1, 822 1, 706 
Portugal 200 385 168 
Others 788 1, 245 11, 123 

Total 100, 020 | 97,559 | 122,012 
Source: Comercio Exterior 


War's End Spurs Imports 

The end of the war was clearly re- 
flected in the rise in Uruguay’s import 
trade. Its value in 1945 was 58.4 percent 
above that of 1944 and 79.85 percent over 
that of 1943. The cumulative demand, 
built up during the war years, for capi- 
tal goods and consumer items is a pre- 
ponderant factor in the sharp upswing 
in trade. 

This is especially notable in the pro- 
portionate increase in imports of “non- 
specified merchandise,” which consti- 
tuted more than 21 percent of total im- 
ports in 1945 as compared with about 
one-half of 1 percent in the two preced- 
ing years. 

The value of Uruguay’s import trade 
by classes of merchandise, for the years 
1943, 1944, and 1945, with an indication 
of the percentage of the total import 
trade that each represents, is shown 
in table 1. 


Sources of Supply 


The United States was not only Uru- 
guay’s best customer, it was also the 
principal source of import supplies for 
that South American country in 1945 and 
the immediately preceding years. Im- 
ports from Brazil, next largest supplier, 
were proportionately less than in 1944 
and 1943, but, as in the case of imports 
from the United States, their value was 
greater than in either of the two pre- 
ceding years. The combined value of im- 
ports from the United States and Brazil 
has more than doubled in the past 3 
years. The third most important source 
of Uruguayan imports in 1945 was Ar- 
gentina, followed by Venezuela and the 
United Kingdom in fourth and fifth 
places, respectively. 

The value of Uruguayan imports in 
the years 1943, 1944, and 1945, by coun- 
tries of origin, and the percentage sup- 
plied by each country, is shown in table 2. 
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Resort hotel in Chile (see article on next page). 


TaBLe 1.—Uruguay’s Imports by Principal Classes of Merchandise 


[Values in thousands of U. S. dollars] 






























































1943 1944 1945 
Classes neem ie oy ees - — 
| Value | Percent Value Percent Value | Percent 
ia ; . pened a i A GSES WERE 2 ys, m 
Prime materials ; i | 17,944 28.12 22, 199 30. 64 29, 975 26. 14 
Fuel and lubricants-_- ‘ : Lite’ 14, 736 23. 09 14, 721 20. 32 12, 034 10. 45 
General merchandise ’ 8, 343 13. 08 9, 781 13. 50 10, 752 9. 37 
Small wares and notions 5, 811 9. 11 7, 612 10. 51 9, 591 8. 35 
Building materials_. - 5, 196 8.14 7, 061 9. 75 9, 955 &. 67 
Machinery ---- 2, 238 3. 51 1, 741 2. 40 3, 294 2. 87 
Hardware....._- : ; cui | 1, 029 1. 61 1, 463 2. 02 2, 038 1. 78 
Drugs and chemicals-.. att 833 1.31 1, 160 1.69 1, 507 1.31 
Electrical supplies } 501 a 883 1, 22 1, 125 . 98 
Automotive vehicles 575 . 90 843 1.17 2, 815 2. 45 
Seeds, plants, etc ; A 7, 3, 475 5. 45 827 1.14 2, 080 1. 81 
Jewelry, silverware, etc } 525 . 82 740 1. 02 1, 586 1, 38 
Orthopedic, optical, surgical supplies 444 .70 668 . 92 1, 098 - 96 
Books, stationery - : : 371 . 58 | 664 . 92 800 ” 
Cinema; radio, musical instruments, ete 349 . 55 610 . 84 485 42 
Toys, novelties, ete } 441 . 69 | 483 . 67 705 .61 
Live animals : 516 81 | 415 . 57 609 . 53 
Shoe and leather goods | 124 .19 | 206 . 28 179 .16 
Non-specified merchandise -. 357 | - 56 | 369 | . 51 24, 131 | 21. 02 
Total | 63,807 | 100.00 | 72,446 | 100.00 | 114, 759 100. 00 
Source: Revista de la Bolsa de Comercio, Montevideo, March 1946, p. 14. 
TABLE 2.—Uruguay’s Imports by Principal Countries 
{Values in thousands of U. S. dollars] 
~ 
1943 1944 1945 
Countries of Origin ‘ be } " 3 - | RAD ee 
| Value | Percent | Value | Percent | Value Percent 
ASUS RINNE eA mR es Saari x Scams ‘eapotaiens. 
United States 16, 095 | 25. 22 | 18, 856 26. 03 47, 607 41. 49 
Brazil 11, 187 | 17.53 | 16, 046 22.15 | 19,327 16. 84 
Argentina | 10, 513 16. 48 9, 279 12. 81 11,777 10. 26 
Venezuela | 2, 836 | 4.44 4, 125 | 5. 69 6, 044 | 5. 27 
United Kingdom } 6, 538 | 10. 25 3, 270 4. 51 4, 504 | 3. 92 
Peru 3, 427 | 5. 37 2, 999 4.14 3,798 | 3.31 
Union of South Africa 1,921 | 3. 01 2, 886 3. 98 3, 792 3. 30 
Ecuador | 2, 636 | 4.13 | 3, 855 5. 32 389 . 34 
Sweden 13 . 02 | 2, 322 3. 21 3, 044 2. 65 
British India 1,923} 3.01] 1,694 2.34 1, 693 1. 48 
Canada 1, 365 2.14 } 1, 255 1.73 1, 181 1. 90 
Paraguay 1, 486 2. 33 1, 244 1.72 1, 782 1. 55 
Chile 997 1. 56 879 | 1. 21 1. 893 1. 65 
Mexico 158 . 25 | 794 | 1.10 3, 422 2. 98 
Netherland West Indies 542 85 | 697 | . 96 56 . 05 
Switzerland 558 | . 87 588 . 81 1, 382 1. 20 
Spain 131 . 21 340 47 709 . 62 
Portugal 162 . 26 260 . 36 420 37 
Cuba 317 . 50 235 . 32 435 . 38 
Colombia 666 1.04 | 161 22 | 39 | . 03 
Others 338 53 | 663 . 92 | 465 | 41 
Total | 63,807 | 100.00 72,446 | 100.00 | 114, 759 | 100. 00 
| | | | | 
Source: Revista de la Bolsa de Comercio, Montevideo, March 1946, p. 15. 
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Chile and Peru Planning 
any New Tourist Hotels 


Marvels of Inca Ruins, Unexcelled Scenery, Picturesque Aspects of Life, 
Cosmopolitan Elegance and Desert ‘‘Desolation’’—These Things Are Expected 
To Exert Increasing Lures on Tourists, and the West-Coast Countries Are 
Building Fine, Appropriate Hostelries To Take Care of the Coming Influx 


HROUGHOUT THE AMERICAS 
many authorities expect a substan- 
tial increase in tourist travel in the near 
future, and are either building, or mak- 
ing plans to build, new hotels for the 
accommodation of the postwar visitors. 
Thousands of North Americans, eager 
to gratify the travel urge which war con- 
ditions suppressed, have indicated to 
tourist bureaus and transportation agen- 
cies a desire to visit their neighbors to 
the South. Both Chile and Peru have 
extensive plans for new hotel construc- 
tion, as have Mexico, Brazil, and other 
countries—and all of them, even during 
the war years, managed to maintain or 
even heighten a superior standard of 
hotel attractiveness (see the illustration 
on p. 11). 

The Pan American Highway will enter 
increasingly into the plans of travelers 
throughout the Western Continent, but 
traffic and tourist officials caution pros- 
pective travelers to obtain precise infor- 
mation regarding the condition of the 
route in any given country or countries 
before starting upon their journey. 


Activity in Peru 


Peru has constructed 15 new tourist 
hotels within the last 5 years, and 13 
more are either in the planning stage or 
in process of construction. The Pan 
American Highway runs through the 
length of Peru, connecting with Ecuador 
in the north and with Chile and Bolivia 
in the south. In Peru this highway, with 
its two branches, has a total length of 
2,147 miles, of which 877 miles are 
asphalted. Nine of Peru’s new hotels are 
to be located in towns along the Pan 
American Highway, as follows: Tumbes, 
Piura, Trujillo, Nazca, Chala, Camana, 
Arequipa, and Puno. A hotel is also 
planned for Chimbote. 

On the road through the Central Val- 
ley which runs from Lima to the border 
of Bolivia, new hotels are located at 


By the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs 


Huancayo, Abancay, Ayacucho, and 
Cuzco, and one is planned for Juliaca. 

At the site of the ruins of the ancient 
fortress-city of Macchu Picchu, 66 miles 
from Cuzco, a small rest house has been 
erected. That Macchu Picchu is a po- 
tential tourist attraction of the first 
magnitude is clearly shown in this brief 
excerpt from a vivid description (typical 
of words that may be applied to many 
scenes in Peru) by one traveler to the 
country—Blair Niles: 

Macchu Picchu has been called “the city 
of a hundred stairways,” and, looking down 
upon it from the sundial, I saw that these 
many starways—some of them of not more 
than three or four steps—connect one with 
another the various levels at which the 
houses stand on the steep slope of the ridge. 
The pale stone walls were dazzling in the 
clear light. Black-and-yellow heliconia but- 
terflies flapped on unhurried wings as though 
life were for them everlasting. Humming- 
birds quivered before the flowers, and a flock 
of brilliant green paroquets flew low over 
the ancient city and out across the 
gorge * * * Qne enters a maze of buiid- 
ings, some grey and some white. The houses 
stand on terraces, one above another to the 
summit. Their doors face the streets, their 
windows look out upon the wonder of the 
view * * * The beauty and the grandeur 
of Macchu Picchu can never be forgotten by 
anyone who has seen it. 


Along Peru’s Central Highway, which 
crosses the Andes from Lima to the Ama- 
zon Valley, hotels have been built at 
Huanuco and at Tingo Maria, site of the 
celebrated agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, and a hotel is planned for the 
river port of Pucallpa. Also, it has been 
announced that a hotel to cost $250,000 
will soon be built at Iquitos on the head- 
waters of the Amazon river. 

A resort hotel is to be built on the 
Central Highway at Matacana, a point 
54 miles east of Lima at an elevation of 
8,000 feet above sea level. A hotel is 
planned for Moyobamba in the Depart- 


ment of San Martin. Moyobamba is 
often referred to as the garden spot of 
Peru. Hotels are also planned for Uru- 
bamba, Cajamarca, and Huancavelica. 
Hotels are to be built at Yungay and at 
Huaraz in the scenic valley between the 
ranges of the White and the Black moun- 
tains in the Department of Ancash. This 
valley is reached by a short detour from 
the Pan American Highway. 

The largest of the new hotels, with ac- 
commodations for 150 guests, is the one 
in Cuzco. The other hotels will shelter 
from 40 to 50 guests. All the new hotels 
are in the Spanish Colonial style of 
architecture, in harmony with the com- 
munities in which they are found. The 
hotels cited above are under the man- 
agement of the Hotel Company of Peru. 

A new luxury hotel under construction 
in Lima is to be called the Gran Hotel 
San Martin. (Lima’s other leading es- 
tablishment is the Gran Hotel Bolivar.) 
The new hotel will have six stories with 
130 rooms with bath and will cost in the 
neighborhood of $300,000. This hotel is 
being financed and will be operated by 
Chilean interests. 


Fine Resort Hotel 


A modern resort hotel is now under 
construction on Paracas Bay near Pisco, 
166 miles south of Lima and only 12 miles 
off the Pan American Highway. This 
hotel is to be a country-club type of hos- 
telry with a main building surrounded 
by bungalows on the order of our Cali- 
fornia motor courts. There will be ac- 
commodations for 60 guests, and addi- 
tional bungalows will be constructed as 
required. 

Tennis courts and a nine-hole golf 
course are planned, but the emphasis 
will be placed on fishing, as this shallow 
bay teems with fish brought there by 
the Humboldt Current—tuna, corbina, 
bonito, and swordfish are found in the 
deeper waters, while pampano, tram- 
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bolla, and pintadilla can be taken from 
the rocks along the shore. Outdoor fire- 
places are planned where the fishermen 
can cook their own catch. The bay also 
provides excellent sailing. 


Along Routes of Ancient Incas 


Some of the Inca roads of 400 years 
ago are followed now by the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. When Francisco Pizarro 
reached Peru in 1526 he found the Inca 
empire already equipped with a remark- 
able communication system which radi- 
ated from Cuzco, then the Inca capital. 
These roads extended all the way from a 
point in Ecuador north of Quito to the 
Maule River which is in southern Chile. 
They had a north-and-south length of 
about 2,900 miles. The Inca roads were 
so well constructed that sections of them 
still survive after more than 400 years of 
neglect. The longitudinal coastal high- 
way of the Incas followed, roughly, the 
route cf the Pan American Highway of 
today, while many other highways 
crossed the Andes in every direction. | 

The Incas were excellent engineers, 
but they followed grades that no auto- 
mobile could follow today. The Incas 
had no wheeled vehicles—only llamas 
and human burden bearers—therefore, 
when they came to an obstruction, they 
built steps and took the “short road over” 
instead of the “long road around.” Re- 
lays of runners or “chasquis” carried the 
messages of the ruler from one end of 
the empire to the other and rest houses 
or “tambos” were built at convenient in- 
tervals along the way. These tambos, 
the prototype of the modern tourist ho- 
tel, provided shelter for man and beast. 


The Program of Chile 


Hoping to capitalize on the delightful 
climate and other tourist attractions of 
Chile’s four northern Provinces, the 
Chilean Development Corporation has 
announced plans for a 3-year, 5,500,000- 
peso ($800,000) hotel-building program. 
These hotels are to be built at Iquique, 
Mamina, Antofagasta, Copiapo, Valle- 
nar, La Serena, and Ovalle. The Pan 
American Highway, which runs down the 
length of Chile, unites all of these com- 
munities with the exception of Mamina, 
a resort with mineral springs 30 miles 
east of Iquique and 10,000 feet up in the 
Andes. 

Chile’s northern Provinces—Tarapaca, 
Antofagasta, Atacama, and Coquimbo— 
are arid or semiarid, with copper and 
nitrates as the principal products, though 
agriculture flourishes wherever there is 
water for irrigation. Apart from these 
minerals, the principal asset of this 
region is the invigorating year-round 
summer climate. 


CHILE AND PERU PLANNING MANY NEW TOURIST HOTELS 


The average annual rainfall at Ovalle 
is less than 5 inches; at Copiapo, half an 
inch, and at Iquique, nothing at all. 
Antofagasta has not seen rain for so 
many years that many of these houses 
are roofed only with dried mud. In 
southern Chile, on the other hand, the 
winters are cold, damp, and foggy, with 
rainfall at Puerto Montt in excess of 100 
inches per year. It is therefore believed 
that many residents of that region would 
spend their winters in northern Chile in 
the event that adequate hotel and trans- 
portation facilities are provided. 

Many residents of Bolivia—La Paz is 
12,000 feet above sea level, and the nights 
are cold—are expected to come down to 
this warm-weather region. Those who 
live in northern Argentina may also avail 
themselves of this opportunity to enjoy 
sea bathing, for the people who live in 
Salta are much closer to the Pacific than 
they are to the Atlantic. The new rail- 
road now being built to connect Anto- 
fagasta with the Argentine city of Salta 
should be an important factor in this 
tourist traffic. 


Accenting Lure of Arid Area 


In consequence of the peculiar effect of 
the Peru Current which flows northward 
along these shores, the air has a dry, 
invigorating quality that is very stimulat- 
ing. A United States commentator, Earl 
P. Hanson, thinks there is much in the 
Atacama Desert region of Chile to attract 
tourists from this country; he says: 

To be sure, the traveler who can conceive 
of natural beauty only as going hand in hand 
with green and colorful vegetation in various 
forms may have to do a bit of adjusting to 
reconcile himself to the Atacama Desert’s 
stupendous “desolation,” even though the 
setting sun night after night paints the dry 
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and wrinkled hills in colors so varied and 
magnificent that any artist who managed to 
put them on canvas would be branded a liar. 
But in the last few decades tourists in in- 
creasing numbers have been discovering the 
Sahara Desert, and it is a safe bet that in the 
years to come they will also discover the Ata- 
cama, where travel is so very much easier. 

The new hotels in this region are de- 
signed along simple lines in keeping with 
the environment. Some of them will 
resemble the auto-courts of the south- 
western part of the United States. The 
largest hotel of the series, the one to be 
located at Antofagasta, will have 150 
beds, the others will range from 50 to 100 
beds each. 

The new corporation, known as the 
“Consorcio Hotelero de Chile,” will be 
financed in part by the Chilean Develop- 
ment (Fomento) Corporation, the Cen- 
tral Bank, the Chilean State Railways, 
and the National Savings Bank—which 
institutions have agreed to subscribe 60 
percent of the amount required. The 
remainder is to be subscribed by com- 
munities and individuals in the regions 
in which the hotels are to be built. 


“Credit to Nation” 


Mamina, a resort in the Andes east of 
Iquique, has already acquired consider- 
able local fame because of the medicinal 
qualities of its hot springs. A private 
organization, not a part of the above 
Hotel Corporation, is planning a $250,000 
hotel at Mamina. 

Labor and material costs are much 
lower in Chile than in the United States, 
so this investment of some $800,000 
should produce a chain of hotels that will 
be a credit to the nation. The State 
Railways of Chile has already con- 
structed several modern hotels in the 
southern lake region, of which the hotel 
at Puerto Varas on Lake Llanquihue is 
outstanding. 





Oil-Exploration Parties, Mexico 


To increase oil production and to find 
new petroleum reserves, Pemex, the 
Mexican-Government-controlled petro- 
leum monopoly, has in the field at the 
present time 29 exploration parties con- 
sisting of expert geologists and geophysi- 
cists, states the Mexican press. 

It is reported that exploration is being 
carried on in the Ojinaga district of Chi- 
huahua, in northern Nuevo Leon, in the 
greater part of Tamaulipas, practically 
throughout the State of Vera Cruz, in 
part of Tabasco, in northern Chiapas, in 
Quintana Roo, in the boundary zone of 
Oaxaca, Puebla, and Guerrero, in north- 
eastern Nayarit, along the west coast in 
Sinaloa, and in centra] Lower California. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


British Coal Operators Want 
Mechanical Aids 


Operators of the Somerset Collieries, 
Ltd., Radstock, Somerset, England, seek 
to improve their production methods 
through mechanical aids. They are par- 
ticularly interested in finding a machine 
that is adapted to the generally thin coal 
seams in their district. 

According to advice from the Amer- 
ican Consul at Bristol, England, arrange- 
ments have been made to experiment 
with power loading in the hope that this 
will eliminate some of the arduous man- 
ual labor involved in mining the coal. 

Interested firms can write directly to 
the Somerset Collieries at the above ad- 
dress. 


Belgian Railways Need 
Diesel-Electric Engines 


The Belgian National Railways are in 
need of Diesel-electric switching en- 
gines for make-up and yard operations. 
Manufacturers interested in pursuing 
this lead should send full information re- 
garding their products to the Commer- 
cial Attaché, American Embassy, 
Brussels. 


Panama Invites U. S. Bids on 
New National Airport 


A million sacks of cement and elec- 
trical equipment are needed by the Gov- 
ernment of Panama for a new national 
airport. 

According to advice from the American 
Attaché in Panama, bids for this mate- 
rial should be submitted to the Comp- 
troller General of the Republic during 
the month of July. It is hoped that work 
on the airport’s administration building 
can be started in August. 

Bids on paving the airport, construct- 
ing the building, and supplying the elec- 
trical installations may be submitted by 
foreign firms under these conditions: 
They must have a license to do business 
in Panama or submit their bids through 
local firms having Panamanian commer- 
cial licenses. 

Interested American firms can obtain 
further information on this project by 
contacting the Minister of Public Works 
of the Republic of Panama. 


Mexican Textile Group Is 
Visiting Southern Mills 


The Mexican Textile Commission 
(Comision Mexicana de la Industria 
Textil) arrives in Atlanta, Ga., day after 
tomorrow, July 8, to study Southern 
vextile mills, equipment, and methods of 
production. 

This Commission, organized the early 
part of this year, is made up of the fol- 
lowing: seven representatives of mill 
owners, eight members of the Mexican 
textile labor union, one representative of 
the Mexican Government, and one offi- 
cial of the Bank of Mexico. In addition 
to being an official Mexican Government 
project, the group is supported by the 
Bank of Mexico, the Association of Mill 
Owners, and the Textile Labor Union. 

The itinerary to be followed by the 
Mexican visitors covers Atlanta, Thom- 
aston, and Canton, Ga.; Spartansburg, 
Columbia, Rock Hill, and Taylor, S. C.; 
Spindale, Charlotte, and Kannapolis, 
N. C.; Danville, Va., and Washington, 
Db: &. 

This tour of inspection is considered 
particularly significant because of the 
current plans to develop and improve the 
Mexican textile industry. Such develop- 
ment obviously offers long-range possi- 
bilities to the textile-machinery manu- 
facturers of this country. 


New Lists for Importers of 
Chinese Handicrafts 


A decided revival has started in the 
handicraft trades of China, according to 
a dispatch received from the American 
Consulate General at Shanghai. The 
writer cautions, however, that consider- 
able time will be required before this type 
of trade can assume prewar proportions. 

Currently, stocks are not available in 
commercial quantities, and prices are 
extremely high. The early importation 
of handicrafts from China is further 
hampered by the fact that during the war 
artisans of many of the trades were 
forced to leave Shanghai and have not 
as yet returned. Also, trade apprentice- 
ship dropped to a low point during hos- 
tilities. As a result, the quality of work- 
manship has deteriorated. 

But against the time when conditions 
become more normal, the Consulate Gen- 
eral has furnished a partial trade list of 


Shanghai exporters of Chinese handi- 
craft goods. Prewar World Trade Direc- 
tory Reports are available on all the 
listed firms, and they will be revised as 
rapidly as possible. 

The new Trade Lists include exporters 
of the following: Bamboo, rattan, grass 
cloth, straw braid, matting, hats, arti- 
ficial flowers, bristles, wood furniture and 
woodware, hairnets, paper, leather 
trunks and bags, chinaware, bricks and 
tiles, lacquer work, pottery, toys and 
games, curios, antiques and art goods, 
drawn thread work and pongee, cross- 
stitch work and embroideries, cotton 
piece goods, silk embroideries, brocades, 
tapestries, lace and trimmings, lingerie, 
handkerchiefs, rugs and woolen carpets, 
jewelry, ivoryware, boneware, hornware, 
general Chinese produce, hand-made 
novelties, and gift-shop supplies. 

Copies of these Trade Lists on dealers 
in Chinese handicrafts will be available 
in the near future either from the Com- 
merciai Intelligence Division, Commerce 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., or 
through any of the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce; price, $1 per 
list. 


Brazil’s Mail Facilities To Be 
Modernized and Enlarged 


Extensive improvements of mail facil- 
ities are planned by the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Transportation and _ Public 
Works. The project, as reported by the 
American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, calls 
for the following: 

Construction: A new headquarters 
building to be erected in Rio de Janeiro; 
several regional offices, with first consid- 
eration to be given to those at Recife and 
Porto Alegre. 

Purchases: (1) Trucks, passenger cars, 
and launches for use in the Federal Cap- 
ital and other States; (2) railroad mail 
cars (at present railroads are not paid 
renta!] for cars); (3) postage metering 
machines and handling machines; (4) 
machines for sorting and bundling; (5) 
conveyor systems; (6) printing presses to 
be installed in large centers for the pur- 
pose of printing forms. 

The Ministry also wants to buy stamp- 
engraving equipment. so that present 
costs can be lowered, more new issues 
can be produced, and Brazil can be inde- 
pendent of British and United States en- 
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graving firms. Lastly, the Ministry plans 
to organize a stamp museum which will 
be able to contact collectors direct, of- 
fering catalogs and stamp albums. 

According to the Embassy, the money 
for this projected improvement program 
is to come from a new tax. However, the 
necessary decree has not as yet been is- 
sued. It is estimated that such a tax 
would provide 50,275,300 cruzeiros per 
year, or a total of 402,202,400 cruzeiros 
over an 8-year period. (1 cruzeiro equals 
about US$0.05.) Recent indications are 
that postal rates may also be raised. 

The entire project is in charge of the 
Mail and Telegraph Division of the Min- 
istry. Unless this Division sends a buy- 
ing mission to or uses a purchasing agent 
in the United States, only American firms 
represented by local agents in Brazil will 
have an opportunity to bid on the new 
equipment. While bids have not been 
called for, the Embassy recommengs that 
interested firms begin to lay the ground- 
work for participation when the call is 
made. 

For further information, communicate 
with Colonel Raul de Albuquerque, Di- 
rector of the Mail and Telegraph Divi- 
sion of the Brazilian Ministry of Trans- 


portation and Public Works, Rio de 
Janeiro. 
Foreign Visitors 
1. Argentina—Ernesto L. Sichel, repre- 


senting Frava Exportaciones, independencia 
2147, and Marcos Pipman, Uruguay 228, 
Cficina 6, both of Buenos Aires, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
deep-freeze units; washing machines, refrig- 
erators, and similar household appliances; 
machinery for leather-goods industry. In- 
asmuch as his visit is short, interested con- 
cerns are requested to correspond with Mr. 
Sichel in Buenos Aires. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

2. Australia—Lindsay Harold Bell of L. H. 
Bell, Pty., Ltd., 252 George Street, Sydney, 
is interested in exporting wool to the United 
States. He is scheduled to arrive during 
July, via New York or Boston, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Messrs. Cord- 
ingly Co., 266 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Itinerary: Boston, New York, and San 
Francisco 

3. Australia—Charles E. Forrest, repre- 
senting International Radio Co., Pty., Ltd., 
254 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, is interested 
in refrigerators; cameras; thermoplastic ma- 
terials; radio and radio-tube parts. Sched- 
uled to arrive: July 7, via Los Angeles. 
Length of visit: 6 months, U. S. address: 
c/o International Forwarding Co., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, New York, and Wash- 
ington. 

4. Australia—John Joseph, 516 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
studying the latest methods of electrical 
and overhead transmission. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of May, via San Francisco, 
for a stay of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Australian Consulate General, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York and St. Louis. 


Reports being 
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Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in 
locating American trade contracts. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in come of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 
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Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 

Agricultural Equipment: 23. 

Automobiles and Automotive Accessories: 
10, 18. 

Building Materials: 21. 

Cameras: 3. 

Chemicals: 16, 18, 19, 23. 

Clothing: 9, 11, 20. 

Combs and Brushes: 12, 13. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 4, 
8, 13, 18. 

Enamelware: 13. 

Engines: 16. 

Foodstuffs: 8, 15. 

Hardware: 8, 10, 11, 13. 

Heating Equipment: 24. 

Hides: 8. 

Hotel Equipment: 21. 

Household Equipment: 1, 8, 18, 24. 

Jewelry: 13. 

Lubricants: 16. 

Lumber: 8. 

Machinery: 1, 8, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23. 

Metals and Minerals: 5, 6. 

Novelties: 21. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 14, 19, 24. 

Pharmaceuticals: 15, 22. 

Plastics: 3. 

Radios and Parts: 8, 18, 19. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 1, 3, 18, 19, 24. 

Rubber Supplies: 12. 

Scientific Goods: 19. 

Stationery: 19. 

Textiles: 2, 8, 10, 11. 

Theater Equipment: 21. 

Tools: 5, 7. 














5. Australia—Royston Siddons of Siddons 
Drop Forgings, Pty., Ltd., 77-a Spensley 
Street, Clifton Hill, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in studying American prodwction 
methods in the manufacture of drop forg- 
ing tools, especially those used in the auto- 
motive and engineering field. He also de- 
sires to manufacture under license lines for 
the die-casting process, metal stamping, and 
drop forging. Scheduled to arrive in New 
York about July 15 for an indefinite visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade Com- 
missioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York; Jersey City and New- 
ark, N. J.; Minneapolis; Racine; Milwaukee; 
Chicago; and Philadelphia. (Supplementary 
to announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 20, 1946.) 

6. Brazil—L. J. Lane, Jr., representing Cia. 
Importadora Guelantor, S. A., Rua Baraéo de 
Paranapiacaba, 24, Sao Paulo, is interested 
in purchasing pipe-steel sheets, copper 
sheets, zine ozide, reinforcing bars, and red 
lead. Scheduled to arrive: June 20, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. 
address: 14 Elm Street, Concord, Mass., Itin- 
erary: New York City and New England. 

7. Brazil—Giordano Romi, representing 
Maquinas Agricolas Romi Ltda., Avenida 
Municipal, Santa Barbara do Oeste, is in- 
terested in visiting machine-tool manufac- 
turers in order to obtain technical informa- 
ton regarding the installaton and operaton 
of machine tools, as well as to purchase 
them. He is scheduled to arrive June 16, via 
Miami for a visit of from 4 to 8 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York cfty. 
Itinerary: Newark, N. J.; Cincinnati and 


Springfield, Ohio; Detroit; Providence; and 
Los Angeles. 

8. Chile—Peter J. Blake, Jr., representing 
Comercial Inter-Pacifico, S. A. Agustinas 
1111, Oficina 808, Santiago, is interested in 
representations for machinery, hardware, 
electrical appliances, and inexpensive kitchen 
and household articles. He is also seeking 
outlets in the United States for Chilean 
products as lumber, hides and wool, fresh 
and dried fruits, legumes, garlic, onions, 
honey, and beeswax. He is now in this coun- 
try for a visit of about 2 months. U. S. 
address: 11 Huntington Place, New Hartford, 
oy 3 

9. Chile—Leon Lanis (Casa Madame Lanis), 
1235 Calle Condell, Valparaiso, is interested 
in purchasing women’s apparel, nylon stock- 
ings, and underwear. He is now in this 
country until July 25. U.S. Address: Gre- 
gorian Hotel, 42 West Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. (Supplementary to announcement 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 1, 
1946.) 

10. Chile—Rolf Nathan, representing Agen- 
cias Del Pacifico, S. C., Ltda., Bandera 575 
(Casilla 9155), Santiago, is interested in rep- 
resentations for hardware, automobile acces- 
sories; textiles, cotton and rayon yarn, and 
textile machinery. Scheduled to arrive during 
May for an indefinite stay. U.S. address: 
c/o Gerhard & Hey Co., Inc., 44 Whitehall 
Street, New York City. 

11. Colombia—Leonidas Mazuero of Leoni- 
das y Daniel Mazuero & Cia., Carrera 7, 11-27, 
Bogota, is interested in hardware, textiles, 


(Continued on p. 55) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


The Latin-American office of the For- 
eign Liquidation Commission recently 
announced that it had netted almost 
$5,500,000 for the U. S. Government dur- 
ing its existence, while from the Manila 
office came a story that surplus property 
had been exchanged for another build- 
ing which will be used by U. S. diplo- 
mats stationed there. 

Details of both announcements are 
presented below. 

Sales of U.S. surplus property in Latin 
America have so far netted a return to 
the U. S. Treasury of $5,423,658, an- 
nounced Central Field Commissioner 
Philip C. Kidd at his Panama office. 

Of this figure, Mr. Kidd disclosed that 
$2,453,285 represented proceeds from 
sales by the Panama office and $2,970,373 
from sales by the Rio de Janeiro office 
as recorded on May 31, 1946. These 
sales represent roughly 25 percent of all 
declared surpluses in Latin America. 

The Panama office of the Foreign Liq- 
uidation Commissioner has at present 
declarations from the Army, Navy, and 
other owning agencies amounting to 
$29,629,560, the bulk of which is located 
in the Canal Zone, with a sizeable quan- 


tity remaining in Trinidad. Additional 
declarations are continuing to pour in 
and should top $60,000,000 in the Carib- 
bean-Western area and perhaps $20,000,- 
000 in the Eastern area of Latin America. 

It is expected that declarations all 
will be made by the end of 1946, and, 
although it is difficult at this time to 
make accurate forecasts, Mr. Kidd stated 
that disposal operations should continue 
through the first few months of 1947. 

Among the notable sales that have 
been concluded were the bulk sales of 
all movable surplus property on Batista 
Field, Cuba, to the Cuban Government 
for $1,000,000 and approximately 10 per- 
cent of the U. S. surpluses in Brazil to 
the Brazilian Government for $1,150,000. 
Additional bulk sales are under nego- 
tiation at the present time. 


U. S. Swaps SuRPLUS FOR ANOTHER 
MANILA BUILDING 


The Elizalde residence located on 
Dewey Boulevard, Manila, P. I., has been 
secured by the U. S. Government in ex- 
change for $100,000 in surplus prop- 
erty, Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe has announced. 


The building, which suffered only 
minor war damage, was bought from 
Joaquin M. Elizalde and will be used by 
the State Department to house its For- 
eign Service personnel in Manila, along 
with other buildings secured by FLC in 
two previous exchanges of surplus prop- 
erty. They were: 

The Dewey and Ambassador Apart- 
ments, for $115,000 in surplus. 

The Heacock Building, for $800,000 in 
surplus. 

These exchanges of surplus for other 
property were authorized by Executive 
Order 9689 of January 31, 1946, sup- 
plemented by State Department regula- 
tions of March 15, 1946. They permit 
surplus property to be exchanged for 
other property or property rights when 
such action is determined by the Depart- 


»* ment of State to be in the interest of the 


Government of the United States. The 
property thus acquired may be trans- 
ferred to Government agencies author- 
ized to acquire such property and hav- 
ing appropriations which can _ be 
charged with the value of the property 
transferred. 





French Import Plan for 1946 


The French Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, through the Direction des Appro- 
visionnements, has released information 
on the so-called French Import Plan for 
1946, according to a report of May 8, 1946, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Paris. The 
text of this announcement was published 
in the Moniteur Officiel‘'du Commerce et 
de l’Industrie of April 18, 1946. 

The import plan includes the products 
and merchandise, mainly raw materials, 
to be imported during 1946. It does not, 
however, include a listing of a certain 
number of the products figuring espe- 
cially in commercial accords signed with 
Belgium-Luxemburg, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Norway, Finland, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The list of products included in the 
Plan is divided under separate headings, 
depending upon the Ministry having 
general supervision over them and upon 
the method of purchase of each product. 

Importations are to be carried out: 
(a) through purchasing missions func- 


tioning in the United States, England, 
Canada, and Germany; (b) through the 
“Groupements d’Importation”; and (c) 
through import licenses. 

The lists do not include items coming 
under the purview of the Division of 
Mechanical and Electrical Industries of 
the Ministry of Industrial Production. 
Most of the items acquired for these in- 
dustries are obtained by the purchasing 
missions on the basis of ‘‘Fiches de spéci- 
fications” approved by the various inter- 
ested Government agencies within the 
purchasing programs; aside from goods 
imported under commercial accords, only 
certain spare parts and small quantities 
of manufactured goods may %e imported 
under private license from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the No- 
tice to Importers of July 18 and Septem- 
ber 8, 1945. (See ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 15 and November 
10, 1945.) 


Announced 


In the case of imports from countries 
with which Ffance has not concluded 
financial agreements, such as Yugo- 
Slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Turkey, 
Greece, Hungary, and Poland, importa- 
tions may be carried out only on the 
basis of private compensation. 

Certain products included in the Im- 
port Plan may be imported only on the 
basis of an “engagement” to export, 
made out to the appropriate technical 
ministry (as for imports of essential oils 
for perfumery), or to the Exchange Of- 
fice (as for imports of raw silk and furs). 
These engagements must be attached to 
applications for licenses which are de- 
posited with the Central Service of 
Licenses. 

In addition, under the terms of the 
Notice to Importers of November 25, 1945, 
special import permits carrying excep- 
tional allocation of foreign exchange 
may be issued outside of normal licenses 
provided by the Import Plan, for certain 
merchandise destined to be reexported 
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unchanged or after transformation. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
11, 1946.) 

The accompanying lists do not include 
products from French oversea territories, 
the importation of which is not subject 
to regulation. 

In the case of certain products, the 
Ministry of National Economy is study- 
ing, together with the various technical 
ministries, the issuance of regulations 
coverng the allotment of licenses on such 
items. Among these products are al- 
monds and lemons to be bought from 
Italy. 

The lists as published are as follows, 
classified according to the Ministry in 
charge of them and also according to 
methoc of procurement: 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLIES 


(a) Mission: 

Meat, sugar, milk. 
(b) Groupements: 

Wheat, secondary cereals, fats, cheese, eggs, 
dried vegetables, soybeans, citrus fruits, 
fruits; fish: canned, fresh, and dried; tapi- 
oca, manioc, starches. 

(c) Licenses: 

Nothing. 


MIN ISTRY OF AGRICULTURUE 


(a) Mission: 

Nothing. 

(b) Groupements: 

Secondary cereals, feed cakes, molasses, 
organic materials, seed potatoes; seeds: Ce- 
real, sugar-beet, flax, hemp; animals for im- 
proving breeds, abomasum, rennet. 

(c) Licenses: 

Seeds: vegetable, fodder, forest; breeding 

animals. 


MINistry OF INDUSTRIAL PRopUCTION 


Direction of Chemical Industries 
I. Inorganic Chemicals 


(a) Mission: 

Nitrogenous fertilizers, sodium carbonate, 
caustic soda, lithopone, boric acid, borax, 
boracite, monazite, nickel sulfate, zinc oxide, 
sodium bichromate, barium carbonate, chlo- 
rine, barium chloride, cryolite and fluorous 
products, bone glue, glues from hides, mag- 
nesium sulfate for pharmaceutical use, mag- 
nesium carbonate for asbestos, chromic acid, 
lithia carbonate, radium, magnesium car- 
bonate, sodium sulphide, carbonyl iron, gas 
purification materials. 

(b) Groupments: 

Pyrites, crude sulful, copper sulfate, cal- 
cium chloride, bone. 
(c) Licenses: 

Titanium oxide, zinc oxide, various insecti- 
cides, glue from dried fish, glue from natural 
bladders, lithium hydroxide, light calcined 
magnesia, green chromium oxide, black cobalt 
oxide, iron oxide (derbyoxide), cryolite and 
fluorous products, nitrogenous fertilizers, 
vanadium oxide, rotenone products, selenium 
tellurium, nicotine, cyanogas, chromate of 
lead, quassia amara, sodium pentaborate, tan- 
nery wastes, gelatine, iron oxide, various 
metalic salts, heavy hydrated magnesia, lead 
minium, dextrine. 
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II. Organic Chemicals 


(a) Mission: 


Phenol, acetic anhydride, electrical resist- 
ance coatings, “Tego” film glue, hydrazine 
hydrate, cellulose acetate. 


(b) Groupments: 


Crude or refined tar, creosote, benzene 
products, phenol, tanning extracts, cresols, 
mimosa bark. 

(c) Licenses: 

Dyestuffs, intermediate products for dye- 
stuffs, aniline, cellulose acetate, urea, ace- 
tone, casein, form powder, isobutyl alcohol, 
vinyl resins and intermediate products, cou- 
marone indene resins, bisulfite residues, pine 
tar, carbon-black paints and varnishes, co- 
conut charcoal, acetanilide, butyl acetate. 

Acids: citric, adipic, butyllic, propionic, or- 
thocresotic, cinnamic, caprylic, p-oxybenzoic, 
undecylenic, melonic. 

Ethyl acetate, amyl acetate, isobutyl ace- 
tate, isopropyl acetate. 

Alcohol: normal amyl, tertiary amyl, allyl, 
phenylethyl, C8-C12, technical, normal butyl, 
benzyl, octyl, isopropyl, secondary butyl, ter- 
tiary butyl. 

Ether salts, maleic anhydride, amyl xan- 
thate, industrial albumin, butyrolactone, 
synthetic waxes, “celluloid,” cyclohexanol, 
methyl chloride, tertiary butyl chloride, allyl 
chloride, thionyl chloride, methylene chlo- 
ride. 

Silver grain cochineal, semicarbazide hy- 
drochloride, catechu, “cemmosolve,” chlorin- 
ated rubber, calcium citrate (citrate of lime), 
casein glue, vinylidene chloride, technical 
camphor, dipentene (or “solvenol’’), diace- 
tone alcohol, diethyl “cellcsolve,”’ dynamite, 
diphenyl, dichlorotoluene, disulphide of mer- 
captobenzothiazole, ‘‘decalin,” ethanolamine, 
ethyl-cellulose, dyeing extracts, ethylene gly- 
col. 

Motion-picture films, furfural, freon, tech- 
nical guaiacol, galalith, processed castor oils, 
hexanol, isobutylene, industrial egg yolks, 
soya lecithin, industrial lactose, methylethyl 
ketone, methanol, methyl “cellosolve,”’ 
methyl “cellosolve” acetate, methyl cellulose, 
technical monomethylamine. 

“Norit” black free from iron, acetylene 
black, nitrocellulose, cobalt naphthenate, 
manganese naphthenate, lead arsenate, or- 
tho-anisidin, isopropyl oxide, phenyl oxide. 

Polyethylenes, polystyrols and correspond- 
ing intermediate products, plasticizing 
phthalates, artificial perfumes, para-methyl- 
acetophenone, pentaerythrite, pentanol, pro- 
panol, textile and leather auxiliary products, 
intermediate products for the manufacture of 
sensitized surfaces, propiophenone, propy- 
lene, water purification products, pyridine. 

“Vinsol” resin, maleic resins, glyceryl- 
phthalic resins, amylic resins for dental work, 
pure saponin, sensitizers and special prod- 
ucts, silicones, superpolyamines, tetrahydro- 
furan, tricresylphosphate, triphenylphos- 
phate, triacetin, trichlorethylene and chlor- 
inated solvents, thiourea, trimethylamine, 
tetralin, “Tara Gousses,” trimethylcarbinol, 
xylene, various organic products. 


III. Industrial Fats 


(a) Mission: 

Fish-oil derivatives, boiled and oxidized 
oils. 
(b) Groupments: 

Fish oil, sperm whale oil, and all other Oils, 
except boiled and oxidized oils. 
(c) Licenses: 

Nothing. 
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IV. Rubber and Asbestos 


(a) Mission: 

Rubber, ingredients, tires, industrial rub- 
ber articles, various products derived from 
rubber. 

(b) Groupments: 

Various products derived from rubber, as- 

bestos. 
(c) Licenses: 
Ingredients, industrial rubber products. 


V. Gums and Waxes 
(c) Licenses: 

Gums: arabic, tragacanth, karaya, flax 
brake, Manila, accroides, sandarac, mastic, 
dammar, elemi, copal, Kauri, strivaz. 

Waxes: bees, carnauba, candelilla, various. 


VI. Paints and Varnishes 


(c) Licenses: 
Everything. 


VII. Window Glass 
(a) Mission: 
Everything. 


VIII. Industrial Glass Equipment 
(c) Licenses: 
Everything. 


IX. Essential Oils 
(c) Licenses: 
Everything. 


X. Abrasives 
(c) Licenses: 

White corundum, abrasive-quality car- 
borundum, block-quality carborundum, ab- 
rasives applied to cloth, garnet, special grind- 
stones, refractory-quality carborundum. 


Directions of Mines 
(Metals and Minerals) 


(a) Mission: 

Nothing. 

(b) Groupement: 

Copper, lead ore, lead, zinc ore, zinc mattes, 
zinc, tin, antimony ore, antimony, cadmium, 
bismuth, nickel mattes, nickel, cobalt ore, 
mercury, silver, platinum, palladium, irid- 
ium, osmium, rhodium, Westerwald argillas, 
magnesia and chrome-magnesia bricks, cal- 
cined magnesia, chrome ore, tungsten ore, 
molybdenum ore. 

(c) License: 

Cuprous wastes, stanniferous wastes, lead 
wastes, gilsonite, Trinidad asphalt, fossil sil- 
ica (diatomite), “Ball Clays” argilla, caustic 
magnesia, giobertite, zirconium in bulk, 
graphite electrodes, rosin or resin for elec- 
trodes, special coke for aluminum electrodes, 
natural cryolite, graphite, mica, diamonds, 
miscellaneous (porous materials, “asbestos,” 
etc.). 


Direction of Mines 
(Construction Materials and 
Asphalts) 

(a) Mission: 

Agglomerating asphalts. 
(b) Groupement: 

Nothing. 

(c) License: 

Cement, hydraulic lime, fat lime, Castine 
or limestone, foundry sand, glass sand, crude 
dolomite, lime carbonate, limestone (‘“‘cal- 
caire”’), marbles, “ecaussines” (variety of 
construction stone}, silex (pebblestones), 
stones and earths aot elsewhere mentioned, 
pumice-stone, refractory products. 


(Continued on p. 57) 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Entry of Cotton Bags and 
Bagging Material Canceled: Export of 
Argentine Merchandise in Jute Bags Re- 
stricted.—By terms of decree No. 12,589 
of May 3, 1946, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has canceled the duty-free status 
accorded to the importation of cotton 
bags for bagging cereals and oleaginous 
materials and cotton cloth for the manu- 
facture of bags intended for use in bag- 
ging Argentine fruits and national mer- 
chandise. Henceforth, Argentine Gov- 
ernment authorities, in order to com- 
mence definite nationalization of the tex- 
tile bagging industry, will not authorize, 
assign, or provide jute bags to any prod- 
ucts except unprocessed cereals, oleagin- 
ous seeds, and soybeans, and, in Ccon- 
junction with the opening of the system 
of silos and grain elevators, will proceed 
to substitute bags manufactured and 
made up from national raw materials for 
those manufactured from imported raw 
materials. Finally, the export of prod- 
ucts packed in jute bags, other than un- 
processed cereals, oleaginous seeds, and 
soybeans, is prohibited after 30 days 
from the date of the decree. 

[For announcements of duty-free-entry of 
cotton bags for bagging cereals and oleagin- 
ous materials and cotton cloth for manu- 
facture of bags intended for use in bagging 
Argentine fruits and national merchandise, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 17, 
1943, and January 15, 1944.] 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coal Distillation and Certain Pe- 
troleum Products: Import Duties Re- 
stored.—Import duties were restored in 
Belgium, effective February 18, 1946, at 
the rates in force on the date of suspen- 
sion, February 1, 1945, on products of the 
distillation of coal or its derivatives (tar- 
iff No. 193) and on petroleum, schist and 
lignite oils and similar oils, whether 
crude or refined (tariff No. 195), by a 
decree-law of February 14, 1946, pub- 
lished in Moniteur Belge of February 17. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


7, 1945, for notice of decree-law suspending 
duties on certain products.] 


Bolivia 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at La Paz 


The railroad workers throughout the 
country went on strike on June 2. A 
Government decree was issued stating 
that the strike was illegal and that 
strikers who did not return to their work 
by June 4 would be considered to have 
abandoned their work. The Army un- 
dertook to provide a limited passenger 
and freight service and to operate the 
streetcars in La Paz. The strike was 
finally settled after granting increased 











The Cover Picture 








In Latin America 


the cacao industry in a Central 

American country—an _ industry 
| that helps to furnish raw material 
| for our chocolate ice cream, our 
candy bars, and numerous other 
products keenly appreciated in the 
United States. Latin America is, 
of course, one of the main sources 
of our cacao supplies, Africa being 
the other. 

This picture—rather artistically 
“angled,” we think—came from the 
files of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. It serves to illustrate 
our first feature article, which is 
the first installment in a series of 
four, covering the broad and im- 
portant subject of “Latin Amer- 
ica’s Economy As World Con- 
flict Ended.” This series will run 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
throughout July. 


| 
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| This is a picture of a worker in 
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wages and a promise to the railroads of 
increased rates. 

The important San Jose mine and the 
mill at Machacamarca both in the vicin- 
ity of Oruro will be closed down as of 
August 10 according to notices posted on 
May 10. The closing is said to have re- 
sulted from the inability of the owner 
to control the workmen and to large con- 
tinuing losses. If these enterprises close, 
the effect on the city of Oruro will be 
very serious. 

The price of wheat flour increased 
during May by approximately 50 percent 
and now Sells in La Paz at 260 bolivianos 
per 100 pounds plus the cost of the bag. 
Bolivia has succeeded in purchasing 
7,000 tons of Argentine wheat and is ne- 
gotiating for an additional amount of 
approximately 53,000 metric tons. 

It has been announced that because 
of the expanding market for Bolivian 
quinine sulfate, one of the local factories 
will expand its facilities. 

The three Curtis Commando surplus 
planes recently purchased by the Bo- 
livian Development Corporation have ar- 
rived in Bolivia and soon will commence 
the large-scale dispatch of meat from 
Reyes (Department of the Beni) to La 
Paz and are expected to provide cargo 
service to other parts of the country. 
The Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano has announced 
its intention to purchase three additional 
cargo planes. Nine pilots and two me- 
chanics of the Bolivian Air Force have 
left for Kelly Field, Texas, to fly to Bo- 
livia the nine BT13-A Vultee surplus 
planes recently purchased by members 
of the Bolivian Aéreo Club. 

The restrictions against the importa- 
tion of vegetable oils have been sus- 
pended. The local oil factory has been 
unable to purchase sunflower seeds and 
peanuts sufficient to maintain its opera- 
tion, and the suspension of the decree 
was therefore necessary in order to pre- 
vent a serious shortage of vegetable oil. 

The national election for members of 
the Senate and of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has resulted in an increase in the 
representation of the MNR (Movimiento 
Nacionalista Revolucionario). This party 
now holds 13 out of the 27 seats in the 
Senate and 71 out of 111 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies. At the last minute 


a number of opposition candidates with- 
drew their candidacy. 

The Compafia Boliviana de Seguros, 
with a capital of 10,000,000 bolivianos pro- 
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vided by Bolivian and Peruvian investors, 
has opened for business. It represents a 
number of American, British, and Latin- 
American companies and writes sub- 
stantially all risks, 

The Government has announced its 
intention to provide $15,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) per month of foreign exchange 
at the official rate for the purchase of 
automobiles. The importation of auto- 
mobiles previously was limited to pur- 
chases made with foreign exchange aris- 
ing out of the sale of gold, exchange of 
the importer held in a foreign country, or 
commissions due the importer, payable in 
foreign exchange. 


Brazil 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro 


Commercial activity in Brazil con- 
tinued at a high level during the first 
half of June, although the movement of 
goods to consuming centers was slowed 


down by recent strikes in transportation. 


facilities. On the other hand, there are 
indications that industrial production is 
dropping off somewhat. Manufacturers 
claim that the basic reasons are labor 
absenteeism, less efficiency in labor out- 
put, and, to a minor extent, resumption 
of foreign competition in some lines. In 
general this has not yet contributed to- 
ward a serious decline, although textile 
and iron and steel production in Sao 
Paulo is reported to have dropped as 
much as 20 percent as compared with a 
year ago. 

Production in the cotton-textile indus- 
try is partly influenced by the prohibition 
of exports, which was established in order 
to insure adequate supplies for the do- 
mestic Market at reasonable prices and 
which was extended for another 90 days 
from June 11. According to the press, 
blowing-in of the 1,000-ton blast furnace 
at Volta Redonda took place on June 9. 
Initial operation of the plant will be at 
reduced capacity, and the first heat is 
expected to produce about 500 tons of 
pigiron. An official inauguration of the 
blast furnace was expected to take place 
between June 20 and 25. 

Import demand _ continues _ brisk. 
There is some tentative over-ordering of 
certain materials in short supply, such 
as gum rosin, but final confirmation of 
such orders is generally limited to im- 
mediate requirements. The Cia. Tele- 
phonica Brasileira, operating telephone 
services in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
placed an order for equipment in Eng- 
land with the Automatic Telephone & 
Electric Co., in the value of 500,000 
pounds. In prewar years such equip- 
ment had been purchased from Ger- 
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many and the United States. The Army 
has requisitioned 500 new trucks from 
importers’ stocks for sales rationing to 
users needing them for hauling food- 
stuffs to Rio de Janeiro, in order to re- 
lieve the short supply situation and force 
a reduction in inflated prices. 

On May 27 the import license regime 
was reestablished on used and recondi- 
tioned machinery. Transactions in such 
machinery closed prior to that date are 
exempted from license, provided ship- 
ment is made within 60 days and proof 
is presented to Brazilian consults that it 
is not obsolete and is in good working 
condition. A subsequent circular issued 
by the Minister of Finance on June 11 
stipulated that shipments of used ma- 
chinery made from abroad between De- 
cember 28, 1945, and June 10, 1946, will 
be examined officially upon arrival in 
Brazil in order to determine that they 
are not obsolete, are not in poor work- 
ing condition, and will not contribute to- 
ward a reduction in industrial efficiency. 
Reexportation of machinery considered 
undesirable for entry is to be permitted. 

A compensation agreement was signed 
between Belgium and Brazil, by which 
the proceeds of shipments from Brazil 
will be credited to a special account and 
shipments from the Belgian Monetary 
Zone will be debited to that account. 
Conversion of Brazilian currency to Bel- 
gian francs will be based on the exchange 
quotation of the U. S. dollar. Simulta- 
neously there was signed a second agree- 
ment with Belgium stipulating as liberal 
treatment as possible in the reciprocal 
granting of export and import licenses 
and listing the products to be exchanged 
during the first 2 years. These include 
mainly vegetable, animal, and mineral 
products from Brazil; and chemicals, 
oils, dyes, resins, perfume essences, ex- 
plosives, pigments, pharmaceuticals, 
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metals and metal manufactures, glass 
and glassware, and textile products from 
Belgium. 

A decree law was signed, but has not 
yet been published in the official gazette, 
providing for an 8 percent income-tax 
collection at the source on profits real- 
ized on the resale of real property, with 
certain deductions permitted dependent 
upon the time elapSed between transac- 
tions: 2 percent up to 2 years; 5 percent, 
more than 2 and up to 5 years; 10 per- 
cent, more than 5 but not exceeding 10 
years; and 15 percent thereafter. The 
period during which patents and trade- 
marks of owners residing in foreign 
countries remain suspended was ex- 
tended to December 30, 1946; a decree 
law of December 27, 1945, had originally 
declared the suspension as expiring on 
June 30, 1946. 

Several strikes affected 
transportation facilities in May and 
June. Prolonged sto sages occurred 
among employees of the Leopoldina Rail- 
way and the Sorocabana Railway, and 
there were temporary stoppages among 
Santos stevedores and Rio de Janeiro 
streetcar workers. Each of the railway 
strikes lasted a week and had serious ef- 
fects. The stoppage on the Leopoldina 
was total during most of the period of 
the strike, and reports indicate that traf- 
fic on the Sorocabana was almost com- 
pletely at a standstill. The Leopoldina 
strike resulted in the appointment of a 
federal interventor for the railroad. The 
Santos stevedores’ strike lasted 24 hours 
but was only partial, and the Rio street- 
car strike lasted only a few hours. The 
announced reasons for most of the 
strikes concern wage disputes, although 
it is charged by some that the strikes 
have been fomented by Communist ele- 
ments. 

May coffee loadings totaled approxi- 
mately 1,670,000 bags (compared with 
1,560,000 in April and 1,152,000 in 
March) and included 1,421,000 bags for 
the United States and 182,000 for Eu- 
rope, as against April totals of 1,219,000 
for the United States and 226,000 for 
Europe. The port of Santos accounted 
for 1,263,000 bags of the May total, 
against 1,130,000 in April. At the end of 
May, according to sales registrations of 
the National Coffee Department, the 
backlog of coffees sold in Santos for the 
American market and awaiting shipment 
amounted to, roughly, 835,000 bags; the 
comparable backlog 1 month earlier had 
amounted to 1,384,000 bags. Inasmuch 
as sales to the American market under 
the latest subsidy program have seldom 
exceeded 100,000 bags during recent 
weeks, it is probable that the coffee 
movement out of Santos will taper off 
considerably during the remaining 
weeks of the subsidy period. 
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Special Wartime Controls To Be Removed From U. S.-Owned 
Assets in Denmark 


All assets in Denmark belonging to United States nationals will be released 
from controls imposed during the German occupation of Denmark, the 
Department of State has been informed (according to that Department’s 
press release No. 419 of June 14, 1946). 

An order of December 27, 1940, issued by the Danish Ministry of Commerce, 
provided for the registration of all assets located in Denmark which were 
foreign-owned on or after April 9, 1940. Furthermore, disposition of such 
assets outside the scope of normal administration or beyond the requirements 
for the upkeep of a household were forbidden save by special authorization 
of the Ministry of Commerce. 

Another order of March 20, 1941, provided for the appointment of trustees 
for foreign assets registered under the order of December 27, 1940, referred 
] to above. These trustees were acting under the supervision of the Probate 
Division of the Copenhagen Maritime and Commercial Tribunal. 

The above orders will now be repealed insofar as they cover assets belong- 
ing to physical or juridical persons or companies, domiciled in or carrying 
on business in the United States of America at any time after April 9, 1940, 
as well as assets belonging to United States citizens domiciled in Denmark. 
Trustees appointed for American assets will contact the owner of assets under 
such trusteeship with a view to the liquidation of the trusteeship. 

Through these measures American assets will be exempted from the regu- 
lations resulting from the German occupation of Denmark. Henceforth, 
only certain general exchange controls will apply. These do not have par- 
ticular regard to American assets, but apply univerSally to both Danish and 
foreign nationals. Since the liberation of Denmark, these controls have been 
relaxed on several points, and it is the intention of the Danish Government 
to pursue the policy of liberalizing the administration of the exchange-con- 
trol restrictions to the fullest extent that the Danish foreign-exchange 


position will permit. 























As a result of the newspaper reporting 
of developments in Washington, D. C., 
representing as imminent either the 
granting of a better price basis or the 
elimination of all American import con- 
trols affecting coffee, port markets in 
Brazil have remained very strong. The 
market quotations in Santos on futures 
contracts rose an additional 3 cruzeiros 
during the 4 weeks preceding the middle 
of June to a level of 66 cruzeiros per 10 
kilograms, well beyond the local equiva- 
lent of the United States ceiling price 
(including the subsidy). 

The Sao Paulo cotton market soared 
to new heights during the first 10 days 
of June. Type-5 middling cotton 
reached 149 cruzeiros per arroba of 15 
kilograms on the June 7 spot market, 
but eased to 148 cruzeiros on June 11. 
This compares with a quotation of 132 
cruzeiros on June 1 and of 94 cruzeiros 
at the beginning of the year. Brazil's 
export trade in cotton was exceptionally 
heavy during the first 5 months of the 
year, and free stocks are becoming 
scarce. The 1946 cotton crop for Sao 
Paulo is estimated by State Government 
officials at 200,000 metric tons or 33,000 
metric tons less than last year’s produc- 
tion. Trade sources, however, continue 


to mention more optimistic figures rang- 
ing from 240,000 to 275,000 metric tons. 
Brazil’s wheat position continues to 
be critical. Some shipments of Argen- 
tine wheat are beginning to arrive but 
in quantities far below the publicized 
commitment of 50,000 metric tons per 
month. Meanwhile, bread made with 
flour containing up to 30 percent corn 
meal and other substitutes has become 
standard in cities. Bread lines are com- 
mon in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
and many interior towns are entirely 
without bread at least a part of each 
week. A report from Recife also is to 
the effect that flour continues scarce. 


Burma 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New System of Import Control Inaugu- 
rated.—Under a notification issued by 
the Commerce and Supply Department 
of the Government of Burma on March 
16, 1946, individual import licenses are 
required for all but a few excepted cate- 
gories of goods imported into Burma. 

Licenses must be obtained by the im- 
porter in Burma from the Director of 
Supply, Commerce and Supply Depart- 
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ment, Rangoon, before the goods are 
shipped. Separate license application 
forms must be filled out for goods of de- 
scriptions falling under separate items 
of the Burma customs import tariff. Li- 
censes show the description, quantity, 
and c. i. f. value of the goods for which 
the license is issued and the country from 
which the imports may be made. They 
are issued in duplicate for imports from 
outside the sterling area. One copy is 
for presentation by the importer to the 
customs authorities to obtain the release 
of the goods on arrival, and the second or 
“exchange control” copy is for presenta- 
tion to the authorized dealer in foreign 
exchange when the importer applies for 
exchange to make remittance in payment 
for the goods. 

Individual import licenses are not re- 
quired for the following classes of goods 
which may be imported under open gen- 
eral license: All goods, except certain 
foodstuffs, from the sterling area; bona 
fide samples and advertising material; 
goods supplied free of charge in replace- 
ment of goods previously imported which 
have been found to be defective or other- 
wise unfit for use; goods imported by 
certain consular offices; and mineral oils, 
motor spirits, and lubricating oils im- 
ported in bulk by tanker from Iraq, Iran, 
Muscat, Bahrein, Kuwait, and the Tru- 
cial Sheikhdoms. 

It is stated in the notification of March 
16 that authority to make remittances of 
foreign currency, particularly of those 
currencies in which resources are limited, 
will not be given unless the government 
is satisfied that the importer is actually 
in a position to obtain the goods covered 
by his license application; that while the 
fact that an applicant has been a regu- 
lar importer of a particular class of goods 
in the past or that he holds an agency 
for a particular manufacturer of those 
goods may constitute prima facie evi- 
dence that he will be able to obtain the 
goods in question, he will normally be ex- 
pected to produce positive evidence of the 
availability of the goods at the time of 
making his application in the form of a 
definite offer of supply from the sup- 
plier or manufacturer in the country of 
export. It is stated that applications 
will further be judged on the basis of the 
esSentiality of the merchandise in ques- 
tion and on the basis of the currency and 
shipping situation. 

[These import control regulations super- 
sede those of May 31, 1941, for announcement 


of which see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 14, 1941.] 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Orange Juice: Export Selling 
Prices Acceptable for “Dutiable Value.”— 
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Export selling prices of canned orange 
juice in the country of direct shipment to 
Canada are held to be acceptable as the 
basis of valuation for duty purposes, ef- 
fective May 15, 1946, according to ap- 
praisers’ Bulletin of May 29, issued by 
the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa. 

“Made in Canada” Ruling Affects Hy- 
draulic Bumper Jacks.—A Canadian cus- 
toms ruling, effective July 2, 1946, de- 
clares hydraulic bumper jacks designed 
for automotive use to be of a class or 
kind made in Canada, according to Ca- 
nadian customs memorandum Series D, 
No. 51 (MCR 71), of June 11. 

The effect of the foregoing ruling is to 
increase the duty on imports from the 
United States from 10 percent ad valorem 
to 25 percent ad valorem. 

Certain Fresh Vegetables Temporarily 
Subject to Specific Import Permits.— 
The importation into Canada under gen- 
eral permit No. G2400, of cabbage, let- 
tuce, celery, and cucumbers is no longer 
valid, according to customs memoranda 
issued by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, June 4, 13, 14, and 20; 
1946. 

The specific permits required for cab- 
bage became effective June 5, and for 
lettuce, celery, and cucumbers June 15 
and 22. For imports of cucumbers, the 
specific permit requirement became ef- 
fective June 15 when imported into the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec and on 
June 22 when imported into the Pro- 
vinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia. 

The individual permit (supplied by the 
importer) will not be required for ship- 
ments actually in transit from producing 
areas on or before June 4 for cabbage and 
on or before June 14 or 21 for the other 
vegetables. 

By use of the specific permit, protec- 
tion to and equitable distribution of 
Canadian domestic production of fresh 
vegetables can be assured. 

Pearl Essence Used in the Manufacture 
of Imitation Pearls: Temporary Reduc- 
tion in Duty.—Duty-free entry into 
Canada from the United States is ac- 
corded imports of pearl essence, when 
imported by manufacturers of imitation 
pearls, for use only in the manufacture 
of such articles in their own factories for 
the period March 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1947, by the creation of a new tariff item 
(247b) announced in customs memo- 
randum Series D, No. 47 (T. C. 221) and 
issued by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, June 4. 

The free entry is accorded imports un- 
der both the preferential and interme- 
diate tariffs (the latter applicable to im- 
ports from the United States), whereas 
the rate of 10 percent ad valorem applies 
to imports under the general tariff. 
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Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Commission Appointed to Propose 
Measures to Unify the Tax System.—A 
Chilean commission of 12 members has 
been appointed to propose, within 6 
months, measures to unify the Chilean 
tax system, according to Executive de- 
cree No. 1736 of April 10, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 26, 1946. 

The commission is charged with 
recommending the repeal of direct and 
indirect taxes which yield less than 10,- 
000,000 pesos per year and the increase 
of the remaining taxes to compensate for 
the decrease in receipts occasioned by the 
repealed taxes. Furthermore, the com- 
mission is to propose the condensation, 
simplification, and codification, in one 
group, of the fundamental tax laws and 
the tax provisions that are now dispersed 
in various laws on other matters. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Little, if any, improvement in indus- 
trial activity in Shanghai was recorded 
during May, according to a report by 
the American Commercial Attaché, 
dated June 13, 1946. Power consump- 
tion during May was only about 55 per- 
cent of the 1940 monthly average level, 
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as compared with 50 percent in April 
and 40.3 percent in March 1946. Of the 
total industrial power consumption dur- 
ing May, 80 percent was consumed by the 
textile industry, which continued to make 
high profits. Other industries, con- 
versely, cannot be assured of attractive 
profits in view of the high costs of labor, 
high interest rates, strikes, inflated com- 
modity costs, and scarcity of raw and 
semimanufactured materials. Many 
plants have been operating on raw ma- 
terial stocks left by the Japanese, and 
further curtailment of production, ex- 
cept in the textile indusry, is expected 
when these stocks are exhausted inas- 
much as early replacements do not ap- 
pear to be likely. 

Long-range industrial planning envi- 
sions increased introduction of mass- 
production methods to offset rising labor 
costs, but this, in turn, is likely to cause 
further unemployment and labor unrest 
unless greater outlets are found for in- 
dustrial products. 


LiIvinc Costs 


Despite reports of apparently favorable 
local food crop conditions, the cost of 
living in Shanghai continued to rise 
throughout May. The price of rice, 
however, having reached a peak of 
CN$68,000 per 172 pounds on May 18, 
had been considerably reduced by the 
end of the first week in June as a result 
of price-control measures of the Shang- 
hai municipal authorities. The retail 
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Yemen Government Interested in Establishing Direct Trade 
With United States 


| Since recognition of the independence of the Kingdom of the Yemen (in 
southwestern Arabia) by the United States, March 4, 1946, and the conclusion 
on May 4 of the provisional commercial agreement between the two countries, 
the Government of the Yemen has expressed a desire to have an American 
trading firm establish itself in the Yemen. Officials of the Government have 
also indicated an immediate desire to import textiles; in addition, they are 
reported interested in road, harbor, irrigation, and other projects which will 
call for technical service and may eventually result in a demand for a variety 


In recent years it is believed that few, if any, dollars have been realized by 
the Yemeni from goods shipped abroad. The Yemen Government, while 
interested in importing directly from the United States, is also desirous of 
finding a market in this country for some of its products available for export. 
It is hoped that the dollars earned on merchandise which might find a market 
here, together with other possible sources of dollar exchange, will provide a 


| 








Heretofore, Yemen foreign trade has been largely oriented toward countries 
Exports such as coffee, hides and skins, cereals, 
oilseeds, and beeswax have found their way into international trade primarily 
through merchants in third countries. 
agricultural economy, which is largely self-sufficient, have been few. Imports 
have consisted primarily of dyes, cotton yarns, and cheap cotton textiles 


Requirements of this pastoral and 








basis for a limited volume of trade between the two countries. 
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price of first-grade rice was about 
CN$50,000 per 172 pounds on June 13. 

High retail prices during May were re- 
flected in further increases in the Shang- 
hai workers’ cost-of-living index which 
was 52 percent above the April index. 
The accompanying figures show the in- 
crease in May compared with previous 
months. 


Shanghai 
workers’ 
cost-of- 

living 
general 

index 

(1936= 100) 
December 1945_______________ cis ee 

1946: 
BEES ee eee 184, 573 
ES 275, 422 
I tected toeneclenansteatticenites tock eossmbered 269, 430 
Ao eae ane 409, 533 
LABOR 

Renewed and_ widespread labor 


troubles were prevalent in Shanghai 
throughout May, and it is estimated that 
man-hours lost as a result of strikes were 
30 percent greater than in the preceding 
month. Although the labor supply in- 
creased, employment remained static. 
On May 2, the Government established a 
labor arbitration board, and on May 29, 
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1946, it announced a restrictive wage and 
labor union policy. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Notwithstanding the shortage of hous- 
ing and commercial space in Shanghai 
and the great need for repairs and new 
construction, building activity was at a 
standstill as a result of the prevailing 
relatively high wages of construction 
workers—CN$7,000 per day for skilled 
workers in the building trade—and be- 
cause building contractors have been un- 
willing to tender on construction jobs 
without clauses protecting them against 
the rising labor costs. A waiver by the 
city government of rent level controls on 
new buildings failed to stimulate con- 
struction inasmuch as high labor costs 
and the high cost of building materials 
in short supply precludes investment in 
either residential or commercial con- 
struction at this time. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Licensed exchange shops’ selling rates 
in Shanghai for United States dollar 
notes rose sharply on June 11 to $CN2,770 
for $US1 but receded to 2,650 at noon on 
June 13. The official rate of the Central 
Bank of China remained at 2.020, while 











approved by the insular senate. 


to the above address. 


welfare of Puerto Rico. 








Government of Puerto Rico Opens Washington Office 


In a move to better acquaint continental Americans with the island of 
Puerto Rico, its people and particular problems, the Government of Puerto 
Rico has opened the “Office of Puerto Rico” at 1026 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. The Office of Puerto Rico was created by Act No. 224 
of the Insular Legislature of May 12, 1945. 
Office is under the direction of a Board appointed by the Governor and 
The Office is empowered to obtain the 
services of specialists, including economists, statisticians, industrial and 
commercial experts, as well as legal and public-relations specialists. 

As a part of its work in promoting better understanding of Puerto Rico, 
the Office is prepared to aid continentals in developing commercial relations 
with Puerto Rico. Aid will also be given to Puerto Ricans who wish to con- 
tact continental importers and exporters. 
inquirers with information concerning commercial laws and regulations in 
Puerto Rico, taxes, economic conditions, and other matters of interest. 

Publication has been started of a fortnightly bulletin, Puerto Rico, which 
contains information and notes of interest concerning economic and political 
developments in Puerto Rico. The bulletin may be obtained gratis by writing 


Also in process of publication is a comprehensive handbook of basic sta- 
tistics of Puerto Rico; publication is scheduled for this month, July. The 
book will contain statistical information covering area and population, vital 
statistics, agricultural and industrial production, foreign and domestic com- 
merce, education, finance, and other aspects of Puerto Rican economy. 

The staff of the Office of Puerto Rico is at present made up of: Emilio 
Colon, Executive Director; Cecil Morales, Special Assistant; Santiago Ortiz, 
Information Officer; and a legal advisor. 
in cooperation with the office of the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico 
and with agencies of the Insular and Federal Government for the general 


In accordance with the law, the 


The Office is prepared to furnish 


The Washington office will work 
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the banks appointed to purchase and sel] 
foreign exchange continued to sell drafts 
on New York at $CN2,040 to $US1. 

The upward flurry started on June 8 
when the rate reached 2,500, and is re- 
ported to have been the result of various 
rumors. A recurrent rumor in past 
weeks, although denied by the Govern- 
ment, has suggested the adoption of q 
new “Sun Dollar’ by September this 
year. Unfavorable political develop- 
ments and adverse budget expenditure 
news as related to Government income 
in statements credited in the Chinese 
press to the Minister of Finance, are said 
to have been the cause of renewed specu- 
lative activity on the foreign-exchange 
market. 

Gold bars apparently reacted under 
the same speculative pressures, rising 
from $CN1,830,000 per bar on June 7 to 
$CN1,900,000 (equivalent to $US66.18 per 
troy ounce at the exchange rate of 
$CN2,650 to $US1) on June 12. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Commercial imports into Shanghai 
during the 6 months November 1945 to 
April 1946, inclusive, amounted to the 
equivalent of about US$76,000,000, it is 
reported from authoritative sources in 
Shanghai. Additionally, UNRRA im- 
ports were valued at US$46,700,000 dur- 
ing the same period. Raw cotton and 
petroleum products constituted the prin- 
cipal items imported commercially, and 
grains, flour, and a variety of other relief 
goods made up the bulk of the imports 
for account of UNRRA. Exports from 
Shanghai during the same 6-month pe- 
riod amounted to only about US$11,500.,- 
000. Exports consisted of embroideries 
and furs accumulated during the war 
and on which price ceilings have not 
been maintained in the United States. 
Black bristles, reportedly, moved in more 
important quantities during the latter 
part of the period under review. Nor- 
mally low-priced, bulky, commodities 
were too high-priced for foreign mar- 
kets, and the rate of exchange as main- 
tained by the Central Bank of China 
failed to stimulate exports. During May, 
hair nets of human hair valued at about 
USS$4,600,000 were shipped from Shang- 
hai. The average value of limited ship- 
ments of raw silk during the same month 
was US$7.30 per pound, and the average 
value of black bristle shipments was 
US$2.85 per pound, both being consid- 
erably in excess of prewar values. 

Shanghai imports and exports cur- 
rently account for about 90 percent of 
China’s total foreign trade, according to 
the American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai. The high value of commer- 


cial imports is accounted for in part by 
the fact that the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms appraisement for imports has been 
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on the basis of inflated prices within 
China, rather than on the c. i. f. costs. 
Importers continue to complain of this 
practice, and of the growing trade re- 
strictions imposed by the exchange and 
trade control authorities. 


Costa Rica 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at San Jose 


On June 8 an executive decree was 
published in La Gaceta, under the terms 
of which foreign-exchange transactions 
will be more closely controlled than for 
the past several years. Seventy percent 
of available exchange shall be reserved 
for a specified list of essential import 
commodities, such as basic foodstuffs, 
drugs, petroleum, paper, machinery for 
national industries, electrical equipment, 
cotton and woolen goods, typewriters, 
matches, brushes, soap, fertilizer, seeds, 
cattle for breeding, certain standard 
clothing items, and the like. Ten per- 
cent is reserved for all other imports. 
Five percent is for foreign debt service; 
5 percent more is for remittances to rela- 
tives and students abroad; 5 percent is 
for foreign travel; and the remaining 
5 percent is allocated to dividends and 
interest on foreign investments in Costa 
Rica. 

Under this decree, letters of credit and 
advance payments for imports are pro- 
hibited except when absolutely essential 
to facilitate importation of goods within 
the 70 percent category. 

The new measure is intended to main- 
tain the central banking unit’s monetary 
reserve fund, which has been diminish- 
ing month by month, especially since 
last September. For the month of June, 
the control authorities set $2,000,000 
(U. S. currency) as the amount of avail- 
able foreign exchange—a figure which 
closely approximates the country’s pres- 
ent inflow of exchange, and which may 
continue to be the monthly control al- 
location for the next 90 days or more. 

One early result of the decree was to 
move quotations on the unofficial mar- 
ket up to 5.77-5.82 colones to the dollar 
compared with the official rate of 5.61-— 
5.62, but after the first few days the mar- 
ket became steadier. Reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange, converted into 
dollars at the official rate, stood at US$6,- 
054,734 as of April 30, 1946. 

The 1946 budget estimates are still in 
committee, those for 1945 having been 
extended through June. It is proposed 
by the Finance Minister to issue a 
2,500,000-colon issue of 6-percent bonds 
with which to fund the floating debt as 
of December 31, 1945. Floating-debt 
commitments since that date would be 
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Siamese Government Announces New Export-Import 
Control Regulations 


The Siamese Government, in May 1946, reorganized its Export-Import 
Control Board which was appointed in June 1945 and which is also referred 
to as the Committee for Control of Export and Import Trade. With the 
Minister of Commerce as Chairman, the Board will now consist of five 
members as against the Committee’s nine. The reorganized Board began 
functioning in May and commenced issuing export licenses, according to the 
American Legation at Bangkok. Issuance of import licenses is dependent 
upon the opening of banks permitted to engage in foreign business. 

Current regulations require that all imports must be made under license 
granted by the Export-Import Control Board; priority in the granting of 
licenses reportedly will be based on essentiality of the products concerned. 
Approved applications for import licenses are to be passed on to the Exchange 
Control Board, which in turn will authorize the granting of foreign ex- 
change. Payment for imports must be effected by means of letters of credit 
unless another method of payment is prescribed by the Minister of Finance. 

In the case of exports, applications for license to export must be filed 
with the Export-Import Control Board. For goods requiring an export license 
the exporter must apply for and obtain a license from the Board, and he 
must undertake to sell to the Bank of Siam, within 6 months from date of 
export, United States dollars, pounds sterling, or other foreign currency 
received in payment for the goods exported. If the goods do not require 
an export license, the exporter is required to obtain from the Bank of Siam 
a certificate showing that the export of the goods has been completed and 
that he undertakes to sell the foreign currency derived from the transaction 
to the Bank of Siam. In either case, the Bank may demand a guaranty 
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tions. 
available. 





from the exporter that he will carry out his obligations under the regula- 
Information as to which commodities need export licenses is not yet 


|Nore.—The foregoing amplifies information contained in the box notice entitled 
“Siamese Government Takes Steps To Clarify Trade and Exchange Control Situation,” 
which appeared in the June 8, 1946, issue of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 




















allowed for in the 1946 budget, which is 
expected to cover the second half of the 
year. 

A law of May 20 increased the interest 
rate on the November 1945 issue of 
4,000,000 colones in consolidation bonds, 
from 4 percent to 6 percent. Securities 
bearing less than 6 percent find no ac- 
ceptance locally, even if discounted. 

The Picado Government made avail- 
able for shipment from Limon in June 
an amount of 28,671 quintals of first- 
grade corn as Costa Rica’s contribution 
to UNRRA. 

Construction work on the Costa Rican 
section of the Pan-American Highway, 
which is normally on a restricted scale 
during the rainy season (May to Decem- 
ber) is now down to a minimum main- 
tenance basis pending action by the 
United States Congress on the proposed 
new appropriation of $25,000,000 (U. S. 
currency). Of this sum, approximately 
$17,000,000 would be required for the 
Costa Rican portion. 

Executive Decree No. 1 published May 
8 removed from the jurisdiction of local 
courts certain agencies of the United 
States Government operating in Costa 


Rica, such as the Public Roads Admin- 
istration, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s rubber experiment station at 
Turrialba. The extraterritoriality thus 
conferred extends to labor cases as well 
as ordinary civil suits. 

The winter rice crop, which is planted 
in May and June and harvested in Au- 
gust and September, will be at least 2 
weeks late in maturing this year because 
of a lack of rainfall. Judging from the 
acreage planted, the yield from the pres- - 
ent crop should be good, but national 
production, even with the Government’s 
support-price system, does not match the 
market demand of some 1,000 quintals 
maximum a day the year round. ‘ Trade 
circles report that most of the present 
yield is made possible by crop loans; 
greater production would depend more on 
amplified credit facilities than on the 
availability of suitable land. 

Although the official rationing agency 
has now been disbanded, price control 
continues and sugar is still rationed by 
the Sugarcane Defense Board. As much 
as 100,000 quintals of sugar are expected 
to arrive from Cuba during the next 4 
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Proposed Reestablishment of Private Trade Channels in Malaya 


The Malayan government intends to cease procurement of all general 
imports after August 31, 1946, according to the United States Consulate 
General, Singapore. This information is contained in an official announce- 
ment appearing in the March 29, 1946, issue of the Straits Times, English- 
language daily, published at Singapore. 

The announcement states that the rehabilitation of private trade chan- 
nels is reaching the stage where the need for further government procure- 
ment of supplies, with the exception of those normally imported for the 
government’s own use, is unlikely. Meanwhile, licenses for imports from 
the sterling area, with the exception of a few controlled items, are being 
freely issued. 

According to an announcement which appeared in April 18, 1946, issue 
of the Malaya Tribune, another English-language daily, published at Singa- 
pore, the contract concluded in London between the Colonial Office and the 
British Association of Straits Merchants has been implemented by calling 
for distribution of relief supplies imported into Malaya on government account 
through commercial channels. Available stocks, as well as those which are 
still being imported and which were formerly sold through the Supplies 
Distribution Unit, are handed over to the members of the British Associa- 
tion of Straits Merchants (BSAM). The members of this association, act- 
ing in the capacity of government agents, will distribute and sell them at 
a specified rate of commission. The Government has instructed BSAM 
members to issue stocks, on a percentage basis, te importers not belonging 
to the association, who in turn will sell at the same rate of commission 
as the members. Under these arrangements, wholesalers may purchase from 
any importer holding stocks. 

The U. S. Consulate General at Singapore has received many inquires in 
regard to Americe: goods. However, until the dollar exchange is freely 
available to pay fc: wnportations from the United States, the situation 
outlined in the artic'+ “British Malaya: Tariffs and Trade Controls,” which 
appeared in the March 30, 1946, issue of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, remains 


virtually unchanged. 

















months to supplement the reduced na- 
tional yield until new acreage has time 
to produce. 

The general wholesale price index for 
May 1946 stood at 190.04 (1936=—100) as 
compared with 186.03 in April and 197.06 
in May a year ago. The most abrupt 
change in the sub-index figures is found 
in the imported-textiles category. In 
May 1945 the average was 198.64; in May 
1946 this had risen to 253.07 at official 
prices. 

The cost-of-living index (1936=100) 
was at 188.17 in May 1946, against 185.40 
the month previous and 187.01 a year 
ago this May. The only major compo- 
nent of this index which has not risen 
considerably since 1936 is the cost of 
light and fuel, which was computed at 
129.13 for May 1946. Clothing, on the 
other hand, has gone up to 209.07 in the 
same 10-year period; rents have doubled 
(201.19), and food now costs 185.23. 

The 1946-47 coffee crop, which will be 
harvested beginning next October 1, can- 
not yet be accurately assesed, but pro- 
ducers are willing to predict a 40-50 per- 
cent improvement over the poor 1945-46 
crop. This would make it equivalent to 


the 1944-45 crop, which yielded approxi- 
mately 450,000 bags of 46 kilograms each. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Requirement of Document of Free Sale 
in the United States for Pharmaceuticals 
Exported to Costa Rica—The Costa 
Rican Government, in a letter of May 6, 
1946, to the American Embassy at San 
Jose, has clarified the nature of the re- 
quired document of free sale in the 
United States for pharmaceuticals ex- 
ported to that country, pursuant to reg- 
ulations effective September 13, 1945. 
The document should be issued by a 
Board of Health, Sanitary Council, or 
other municipal, county, or State author- 
ity in the United States having com- 
petent jurisdiction over health matters 
in the locality in which the product to be 
exported is manufactured. It should 
state clearly that the product may be 
legally sold freely in the country of 
origin. The phrase “free sale” should 
be understood to include not only those 
products that are dispensed to the gen- 
eral public over the counter but also 
those drugs and pharmaceutical prepa- 
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rations sold only on the basis of a 
medical prescription signed by a licensed 
physician. 

Certifications already approved by the 
Costa Rican authorities contain a notar- 
ization of the signature of the health 
authority whose name appears on the 
certificate and a legalization by a Costa 
Rican consul attesting the authenticity 
of the notarization. 

{For announcement of pharmaceutical 
regulations issued September 13, 1945, see 


ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 3, 
1945, pp. 22 to 23.] 


Czechoslovakia 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Statistics —The operations of 
the Letecka Dopravni Skupina, that part 
of the Czechoslovak Air Force compar- 
able to the United States Army Air 
Transport Command, are gradually being 
assumed by Ceskoslovenské Aerolinie 
(Czechoslovak Air Lines), a national 
enterprise. 

Commercial aviation was much cir- 
cumscribed during 1945, the LDS, which 
replaced three former companies, being 
the only Czechoslovak air line in opera- 
tion after the liberation of the country 
in May last year. It operated with air- 
craft temporarily loaned by both the 
RAF and the Soviet Army and several 
additional machines salvaged from the 
wreckage of German planes. 

The first route opened was that from 
Prague to Brno and Bratislava, and serv- 
ice is planned to Kosice, Slovakia, as well 
as to Moravska. 

The first regular air transport outside 
the frontiers of the Czech Republic was 
opened by LDS between Prague and Bel- 
grade. One round-trip flight is made 
each week. In addition to these regular 
services, occasional flights were made to 
practically all countries in all directions 
over Europe. 

From May to December 1945, opera- 
tions of LDS were as follows, according 
to the Czech National Aeroclub (Cesky 
Narodn Aeroklub): Number of flights. 
1,479; flights to or from abroad, 254; 
number of kilometers flown, 297,001; 
number of passengers carried, 7,513; 
cargo carried, 93,855 kilograms. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


Business in general continues brisk in 
the Dominican Republic, with wholesale 
and retail sales at high levels, despite 
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continuing Shortages in many lines. 
Bank collections are good, and bills are 
being paid on due date. Bank deposits 
continue at a high level. Private con- 
struction is increasing in the larger cities 
despite shortages of materials. Budget- 
ary revenues of the Government are run- 
ning well ahead of those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1945, reflecting the 
state of Dominican business. The Gov- 
ernment continues to appropriate for ad- 
ditional public works a large proportion 
of the receipts which are considered to be 
in excess of budgetary requirements. 

At the end of May, 80 percent of the 
estimated sugar crop of 486,000 short 
tons had been ground. Producers hope 
that the crop will exceed estimates made 
during April. As of the end of May, 
258,319 short tons had been shipped. 
There has been no labor unrest since the 
beginning of the crop. 

The tobacco crop promises to be very 
large this year, with a price expected to 
be lower than during 1945, as a result of 
the greater world supply of tobacco. 

On May 8, 1946, a contract for the 
dredging of the harbor of Puerto Plata 
was made between the Dominican Gov- 
ernment and Felix Benitez Rexach. The 
plans for dredging this port call for a 
depth of 34 feet at mean tide, except in 
a small area to the east of the basin. 
This area, as indicated in the plan, will 
be dredged to only 24 feet and will be used 
by boats of light draft. The estimate of 
the amount of dredging to be done is 
2,000,000 yards at a cost of $800,000. 

Controls are still being maintained on 
all exported commodities. Controls on 
imported motor vehicles, rubber tires, 
and tubes have been previously reported. 
In addition to the above, reinforcing bars, 
nails, wire, and barbed wire were put 
under import controls by decree No. 3455, 
published in Official Gazette 6424 of April 
10, 1946. Agricultural implements were 
placed under control by decree No. 3484, 
published in Official Gazette 6430 of April 
24, 1946. 

The water service for Ciudad Trujillo 
continues to improve, both as to pressure 
and as to the number of hours it func- 
tions. Unofficial reports say that this 
improvement will continue until the lat- 
ter part of the year when it is expected 
that there will be water in all parts of 
Ciudad Trujillo, night and day. 

According to reports of the residents 
of Ciudad Trujillo, higher prices are be- 
ing demanded for locally grown prod- 
ucts. Rice grown locally, which was an- 
nounced in an article appearing on May 
20, 1946, in La Nacion as being sold for 
914 cents per pound, was listed at 12 
cents per pound for the regular grade 
and 13 cents for the better grade in an 
announcement appearing in La Nacioén 
on June 13. 
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Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Export Regulations Revised.— 
The exportation of rice from Ecuador 
has been made subject to revised require- 
ments, according to Executive decree No. 
431 of April 3, 1946, published in the Reg- 
istro Oficial of April 3, 1946. 

Purchasers of the new rice crop must 
register their purchase receipts w th the 
Directorate of Control and Fiscalization 
of Rice Hullers, at which time 75 percent 
of their purchases will be authorized for 
unrestricted exportation to any market 
and 25 percent will be reserved for sale 
to the National Distributor agency for 
internal consumption. 

The sales prices to the National Dis- 
tributor agency are fixed at the following 
rates, in sucres per quintal: 65 for first- 
grade rice and 62 for second-grade when 
deposited in the Guayaquil mills; and, 63 
and 60, respectively, when deposited in 
other mills. 

The exportable percentage of rice may 
be shipped hulled or not, but if unhulled, 
it must have a weight of 160 gross pounds 
per quintal and its exportation is au- 
thorized only up to August 31 of this year. 

From April 30 of the present year the 
unrestricted exportation is likewise au- 
thorized of past winter crops of rice with- 
out the obligation of diverting any per- 
centage to the National Distributor 
agency, provided such percentage had 
already been retained at the time the 
receipts were registered. 

The Ministry of Economy may modify 
the percentage of receipts to be diverted 
to the National Distributor agency or 
restrict the exportation of the exportable 
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percentage whenever it considers exist- 
ing stocks in the country to be insuffi- 
cient for internal consumption. 


Egypt 
Transport and Communication 


Programmed Road Construction.—Al- 
though through the crucial 5-year period 
1941-45, special attention was given to 
the development of roads of military im- 
portance, with a consequent decline in 
normal road-building activities in Egypt, 
considerable activity in highway con- 
struction is indicated by a comparison 
of current figures with those of 1941. 

The total road mileage in Egypt in- 
creased about 80 percent over the 5-year 
period and the amount of improved high- 
way is now about 73 percent of the total 
of all roads. 

The existing main traffic arteries in- 
clude seven paved highways covering 525 
kilometers (335 miles); six desert roads, 
totaling 682 kilometers (425 miles); and 
two Nile Valley roads of 72 kilometers 
(45 miles). 

Egypt’s present road-building program 
may be divided into the following two 
parts: (1) highway construction under 
regular Government budgetary planning; 
and (2) roads to be built under the Gov- 
ernment’s 5-year program for improving 
communications. 

Lower Egypt is now serviced by 525 
kilometcrs of macadamized road, and the 
road building calls for the construction 
of 873 additional kilometers during the 
first 5-year period, 770 kilometers during 
the second 5 years, and 620 kilometers 
in the third 5-year period. 
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Studying Possibilities of Expanded Trade With the 
Soviet Union 


Two Officials of the Commerce Department’s Office of International Trade left 
June 20 on the Queen Mary for Moscow to discuss means of increasing trade be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union. 

E. C. Ropes, U. S. S. R. Policy Specialist in the Office of World Trade Policy, and 
Lewis L. Lorwin, staff economist in the Office of World Trade Policy, have developed 
an extensive agenda of matters to be taken up with Soviet officials. 

The reconstruction program of the U. S. S. R. and the plans for full development 
of the Soviet Union offer tremendous possibilities for American goods and Ameri- 
can technicians as well as for increased import from Russia. 

American products are well-established in the Soviet Union. In coal mining, 
American machines, practices, and methods have been standard since 1928. In 
the manufacture of iron and steel, American rolling milis, foundry machinery, 
and methods of operation were introduced in the 1930s. The Soviet oil industry 
is all-American in types of machines, refinery equipment, and tank-car production. 

In nonferrous-metal recovery and smelting, American machines and techniques 
were adopted long ago. American specialized equipment goes into the Soviet 
aluminum and magnesium industries, the chemical plants, dyestuffs and plastics 
manufactures, and many others. 

Nor is this trade to be one-sided. Although the Soviet Union has been an 
excellent credit risk in the past, eventually the goods and services exported from 
this country must be paid for by the Russians. That is the reason for the em- 
phasis placed by the Department of Commerce on expanded imports into this 
country. 

Russian products of particular interest to this country are furs, linen products, 
lumber products, vegetable drugs, paper and pulp, and native handicrafts. Bearing 
on plans for increasing imports is the development of a program facilitating a return 
to the prewar access to Russian sources by American businessmen. For instance, 
American buyers interested in native handicrafts might visit villages to suggest types 
of goods and packaging that would be attractive to Americans. Or the United States 
drug industry might well embark on a study of Russia’s valuable and rare vegetable- 
drug production. 

Another important cross-trade item will be the technical assistance contracts 
through which American technicians are made available for Russian construction 
projects and Russian technicians for projects in this country. Many United States 
engineers before the war and during the war assisted the Russians in their tre- 
mendous dam-building and industrial projects. 

Russia’s Amtorg, or State-trading organization, has already had a great deal 
of experience in dealing with American firms. However, Mr. Ropes and Dr. Lorwin 
expect to discuss with Russian officials the new peacetime operations of Amtorg 
and methods of further facilitating trade. In line with one of the primary func- 
tions of the Commerce Department’s Office of International Trade, Mr. Ropes and 
Dr. Lorwin hope to develop a program with the Russians to increase and improve 








commercial information made available to the trade in both countries. 




















The present macadamized highway 
system of Lower Egypt consists of the 
main trans-Delta highway from Alex- 
andria to Ismailla on Lake Timsa, which 
passes through the big Delta towns of 
Damanhur, Kafr el Zaiyat, Tanta Mit 
Ghamr, Zagazig, and Tell el Kebir; and 
the two main laterals which connect 
Cairo to the trans-Delta road at Tanta 
and Tell el Kebir, via Banha and Bilbes. 

The first 5 years of the program will 
provide an additional highway between 
Cairo and Tanta via Shibin el Kom, and 
will connect Benha directly with both 
Mit Ghamr and Zagazig, and Zagazig 
with Bilbes. 

A main highway from Damietta to 
Tanta via Shirbin and Kafr el Sheikh, 
and also a highway between Mahalla el 
Kubra and Kafr el Dawar via Kafr el 
Shiekh, Damanhour, and Abu el Mata- 
mir, will be provided by additional pro- 
posed construction during the first 5 
years of the programmed road macadam- 
ization. 


Thus, present and programmed road 
construction will provide all-weather 
surfaced road transportation between 
most of the industrial centers of the 
Delta. The Department of Roads and 
Bridges is being urged to program addi- 
tional surfacing and construction in Up- 
per Egypt in order that adequate road 
transportation may be available for in- 
dustries expected to take advantage of 
the proposed electric power resources to 
be developed at Aswan. 

All manufacturing centers of Lower 
Egypt are within easy transport distance 
of the three great ports of Alexandria, 
Port Said, and Suez. An all-weather 
highway extends from Alexandria along 
the coast of the Mediterranean to Sollum 
on the Egyptian border, so it is now re- 
portedly possible to travel by car across 
Africa from Alexandria to Casablanca. 
Sections of this road were built by Allied 
military forces. 

An all-weather paved road makes both 
the Egyptian commercial airfield at Al- 
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maza, and the American military ter- 
minal at Payne Field, easily accessible. 
Both fields are near Cairo. 

Five important highway bridges, a 
number of other highway crossings, 
bridges, combination railway-highway 
bridges, and many large and small 
bridges over the irrigation canals, are 
included in Egypt’s highway system. 

Planning of Egyptian highway con- 
struction is under the direct supervision 
of the Roads and Bridges Department of 
the Ministry of Communications. Fi- 
nancing is by an act of the Egyptian 
Parliament. The road budget for 1945-46 
included ££940,000 for construction and 
maintenance. 

A budget authorization of £E1,125,000 
for the fiscal year beginning May 1, 1946, 
was asked by the Department of Roads 
and Bridges. The 5-year plan for im- 
provement of Egyptian national economy 
provides an additional £E3,000,000 for 
road improvement from reserve funds 
built up during the war years. 

Since road and bridge construction is 
expected to be carried out by Egyptian 
road building crews, there appears to be 
little opportunity for foreign construc- 
tion companies to participate. The 
Roads and Bridges Department, however, 
expects to acquire new road-building ma- 
chinery and equipment and has indi- 
cated an interest in the United States 
as a possible source of such material. 


Eire 
Exchange and Finance 


1946-47 Budget.—The national budget 
for 1946-47, which was recently intro- 
duced into the Dail, anticipates a total 
revenue for the fiscal year of £55,550,000 
and expenditures of £53,490,000. 

Tax reductions proposed in the new 
budget include lower rates on income, 
gasoline, and fuel-oil taxes, relief on 
taxes on agricultural holdings, and abo- 
lition of the entertainment tax and all 
customs and excise duties on sugar. 
Higher duties on wines and spirits are 
expected to result in a revenue increase 
of £740,000. 

The proposed budget includes an item 
of £3,000,000 for European relief and 
exemption from income tax of wound 
and disability pensions granted under 
the Army Pension Act, 1946. It was pro- 
posed that money be raised for capital 
expenditure by floating a long-term loan 
at 2% percent interest, by borrowing 
through the Post Office Savings Bank 
and Trustee Savings Banks, and through 
a new issue of lower-yielding savings cer- 
tificates. In addition, 3 months’ Excheq- 
uer bills would be issued to commercial 
banks for discounting at 1% percent per 
annum. 
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Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Wine and Spirits: Duties Increased.— 
Modification of the Eire customs tariff, 
resulting in increased rates of duty on 
wine and spirits, was recently announced 
by. the Eire Revenue Commissioners. 
Duties on all types of wines were in- 
creased 100 percent and now range from 
4s. to £1 5s. per gallon for imports paying 
full duty, and from 2s. to 17s, 6d. per gal- 
lon for imports accorded preferential 
rates. 

Tariff duties on spirits were increased 
approximately 15 percent, and apply to 
imports of brandy, rum, imitation rum, 
geneva, perfumed spirits, naphtha and 
methylic alcohol, and unenumerated 
spirits. The new rates vary from £4 18s. 
to £8 ls. per proof or liquid gallon on 
imports from non-Empire sources, and 
from £4 15s. to £7 17s. per proof or liquid 
gallon on shipments granted preferen- 
tial treatment. All rates became effec- 
tive May 9, 1946. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement With Switzerland for Ez- 
change of Merchandise Concluded.—By 
an agreement (effective until May 1947) 
recently concluded between Finland and 
Switzerland, Finland is to export chemi- 
cal pulp, paper and wood products to 
Switzerland, to a total value of 10,000,000 
Swiss francs and is to receive, in return, 
precision instruments, watches, textiles, 
and other goods, to a total value of 12,- 
000,000 Swiss francs, according to the 
Finnish press of June 15. 


France 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


French Import Plan for 1946 An- 
nounced.—The text of the French Im- 
port Plan for 1946, including the prod- 
ucts and merchandise (mainly raw ma- 
terials) to be imported in the course of 
1946, as published in the Moniteur Offi- 
ciel du Commerce et de l'Industrie of 
April 18, 1946, is given in full in an article 
appearing on one of the pages toward 
the back of this issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 

Commercial Agreement Signed Be- 
tween France and Norway.—A commer- 
cial agreement was signed on March 26, 
1946, between France and Norway for the 
purpose of facilitating trade between the 
two countries within the framework of 
the financial agreement signed early in 
March, according to a report dated April 
16, 1946, from the American Embassy in 
Paris, France. The agreement became 
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effective on the date of signature and will 
expire February 28, 1947. 

It is stated that the agreement pro- 
vides for a reciprocal exchange of mer- 
chandise amounting to 800,000,000 
francs. 

Annexed to the agreement are two lists 
specifying goods to be exported from each 
country to the other. The products to 
be shipped by France to Norway include, 
among others: Chemical products; naval 
stores; wines and spirits; metals; certain 
machinery items; fashion articles; and 
textiles. Norwegian products listed for 
export to France include: Fish and fish 
products; chemical pulp for paper and 
rayon; newsprint; kraft paper; wood- 
fiber construction materials; vanadium; 
copper; feldspar; and pyrites. 


Straw and Fodder: Import and Export : 


Group Formed.—A Group (Groupe- 
ment) for Importation and Exportation 
of Straws and Fodders, established in 
France under the authorization of the 
French law of July 11, 1938, has been 
approved by an order of February 13, 
1946, published in the Journal Officiel of 
the French Republic on February 21. 

Fur Skins and Manufactured Furs: 
Import Group Established.—A Group 
(Groupement) for Importation of Fur 
Skins and Manufactured Furs was estab- 
lished in France, under the authorization 
of the French law of July 11, 1938, by an 
order of November 15, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the French Re- 
public on November 16. 

This Group is to carry out all opera- 
tions of purchase and distribution con- 
cerning importation of fur skins and 
manufactured furs, as well as to prepare 
contracts to be entered into by the 
French Government through its Pur- 
chasing Missions. 

Commercial Agreement Between 
France and Denmark.—Signature on 
May 6 of a commercial agreement effec- 
tive for 1 year between France and Den- 
mark has been reported by the American 
Embassy, Paris. The text of the agree- 
ment has not been made public, but lists 
of the products to be exchanged are 
available. The principal products to be 
exported from France to Denmark are: 
Wines and liqueurs; phosphates; potash; 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; 
textiles; cigarette paper; electrical 
equipment; certain types of machinery; 
automobiles; bicycles; and _ certain 
French colonial products (such as pep- 
per, vanilla, and timber). Danish ex- 
ports to France will include horses, meat, 
eggs, cheese, condensed milk, butter, fish, 
seed potatoes, and certain vegetable and 
field seeds. A French-Danish commis- 
sion will implement the provisions of the 
agreement. 

Commercial Agreement Between 
France and the Netherlands.—A com- 
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mercial agreement between France and 
the Netherlands, considered as effective 
from April 1 and remaining in force 
until December 31, 1946, was signed in 
Paris on April 26, according to a notice 
published in the Moniteur Officiel (Paris) 
of May 9. It has as a corollary the 
French-Netherlands monetary agree- 
ment of April 9, 1946. The text of the 
agreement has not been made public but 
lists of the products to be exchanged are 
available. France will supply a fairly 
wide variety of commodities, including 
the following: Goods based on colonial 
production (sponges, coffee, cacao, va- 
nilla, timber, phosphates, mica, and 
graphite); luxury foods; precious and 
semiprecious stones, and real and cos- 
tume jewelry; essential oils; iron ore; 
aluminum alloys; chemical and related 
products (including potash salts); tex- 
tiles and clothing; cigarette paper; cer- 
tain machinery and equipment; automo- 
biles and bicycles; and optical goods. 
The Netherlands will supply such prod- 
ucts as the following: Live animals and 
fish; cigars and cigarettes; combed flax; 
seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock; certain 
heavy chemicals; pharmaceuticals (in- 
cluding insulin); electrical and other 
equipment; and ships. The cigars and 
cigarettes are for French North Africa 
and several other products are in part for 
North Africa and French colonies. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Glass Hollow Ware: Blockage of Im- 
ports Lifted and Special Distribution Tax 
Abolished in Algeria.—All glass hollow 
ware imported into Algeria by third par- 
ties and allocated through the Algerian 
Group for Importation of Various Utili- 
tarian Articles, which had been blocked 
previously in the hands of importers and 
subject to a distribution tax of 3 percent 
ad valorem, was freed of such restrictions 
by an order of July 13, 1945, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on July 
20, 1945, which abolishes certain provi- 
sions of orders of June 2 and June 30, 
1944. 

[The blockage of imported glass hollow 
ware and the establishment of the tax on 
this item were announced in ForEIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 16 and Ocotber 
7, 1944, respectively.] 

Henna: Controls on Algerian Pur- 
chases Abroad Lifted and Imports 
Blocked.—Purchases of henna from any 
source outside of Algeria, French North 
Africa, may be made without restriction, 
but all henna thus imported is blocked 
in the customhouse upon entry into Al- 
geria, to be allocated solely through the 
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channels of the Intertrade Bureau of 
Commerce in Henna, according to an or- 
der of July 16, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on July 24. 

The Algerian Cooperative Company of 
Oilseed Producers Dissolved—The Al- 
gerian Cooperative Company of Oilseed 
Producers, which had been created by an 
order of January 22, 1942, was dissolved 
on August 1, 1945, by an order of July 23, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on July 27. 

Brandies: Price-Equalization Tax Re- 
duced in Algeria.—Effective October 1, 
1945, the price-equalization tax in Al- 
geria on imported or domestic free nat- 
ural brandies made from wine, marc, or 
fruits, and other brandies, was reduced 
uniformly from 10,000 francs to 4,000 
francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol, by 
an order of July 18, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on July 27. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 20, 1943, for announcement of the estab- 
lishment of the tax.] 


Spirituous Liquors for Exportation or 
Domestic Consumption: Special Price- 
Equalization Tax Imposed in Algeria.— 
Effective August i, 1945, a special price- 
equalization tax of 1,000 francs per hec- 
toliter of pure alcohol was instituted in 
Algeria on all spirituous liquors, other 
than natural brandies, delivered for in- 
ternal consumption in Algeria or ex- 
ported to any destination other than 
France, by an order of July 11, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on July 20. 

This tax is collected for the benefit of 
the Price Compensation Office. 

Molybdenum: Ad Valorem Export Taz 
Suspended Temporarily in French Mo- 
rocco.—The export mining tax of 5 per- 
cent ad valorem on mining products in 
the French Zone of Morocco has been 
suspended on products of molybdenum 
mines, crude, enriched, refined, or trans- 
formed into crude metal or alloy, from 
August 1, 1945, until December 31, 1946, 
by a dahir of September 22, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of Novem- 
ber 2. 

During this period, however, the sta- 
tistical tax of 0.5 percent ad valorem will 
be collected. 

Vegetable Hair: French Moroccan 
Maximum Export Prices Fired for Cer- 
tain Standards —Maximum prices on the 
exportation of vegetable hair, which had 
been fixed previously in the French Zone 
of Morocco for certain standards of qual- 
ity, were fixed for additional standards 
of quality by an order of November 8, 
1945, published in the Bulletin Officiel on 
November 23, which completes an order 
of September 4. 

The prices were fixed on the exporta- 
tion of vegetable hair in ropes, delivered 
in pressed bales f. o. b. Casablanca, taxes 
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and Moroccan duties included, for the 
following standards of quality, in francs 
pér metric ton: Extra, dyed gray, 9,500; 
extra, dyed black, 12,500. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, 1946, for the announcement of the estab- 


lishment of maximum export prices on other 
standards of quality.] 


Gibraltar 


Transport and Communication 


Port Statistics —The number of mer- 
chant vessels entering the port of Gi- 
braltar during 1945 was 3,962; 430 were 
of United States registry. From 1940 
through 1945 no commercially scheduled 
vessels from the United States called at 
this port, although occasionally ships 
from the United States of British and 
American registry discharged essential 
war cargo. 

The war increased the number of mer- 
chant vessels bunkering at Gibraltar, al- 
though coal bunkering declined as the 
war progressed. However, Gibraltar be- 
came a fueling station for the increasing 
number of oil-burning Liberty ships of 
the War Shipping Administration and 
the Ministry of War Transport. 

During 1939, 1,831 vessels were coaled 
at Gibraltar in 1943, 685 steamers re- 
ceived coal; in 1944, 615; and in 1945, 690. 
At the end of 1945, coal bunkering was 
in the hands of private companies and 
all oil bunkering was being handled by 
the British Navy. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Free Customs Storage Re- 
duced.—The period of free customs stor- 
age for imported and exported merchan- 
dise in Guatemalan customhouses has 
been reduced from 60 to 30 days, in ac- 
cordance with legislative decree No. 236, 
dated May 16, published June 1, 1946, 
and effective the following day. At the 
end of this 30-day period, goods are sub- 
ject to warehouse fees at rates varying 
in accordance with their dutiable status. 

This decree reduces the period of free 
customs storage, which had been in- 
creased by an Executive decree effective 
August 19, 1944. 

[For announcement of decree increasing 


the free customs-storage period, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 16, 1944.] 


Iceland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exchange of Goods With U.S. S. R. 
Agreed On.—An agreement between Ice- 
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land and the U.S. S. R., signed at Mos- 
cow on May 27, 1946, provides that Rus- 
sia will purchase certain quantities of 
Icelandic frozen-fish fillets, herring, and 
herring oil, and some cod-liver oil, and 
in return is to supply coal and lumber to 
Iceland, according to the Reykjavik 
press, 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements to State Railways.— 
Modernization plans of the Iraqi State 
Railways, which are expected to be com- 
pleted in 1949, will cost more than $20,- 
000,000. A contract was awarded and 
work begun in 1945 on a meter-gage line 
of 68 miles from Kirkuk to Erbil. An- 
other contract was expected to be 
awarded for the construction of a rail- 
way bridge to span the Tigris River to 
replace the existing ferry. 

A considerable amount of rolling stock 
and material has been purchased in Eng- 
land to replace obsolete equipment now 
in use; plans include construction of an 
elaborate air-conditioned central railway 
station at Baghdad West. 

The railway operated at full capacity 
throughout 1945 and during the second 
and third quarters the demand for agri- 
cultural product freight loadings ex- 
ceeded the monthly capacity of the line 
by about 30 percent. Although the mili- 
tary priority granted to the British Army 
in 1941 was retained in 1945, the freight 
space allowed for civilian cargo exceeded 
that in any year since 1941. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Parcel-Post Labeling and Pack- 
ing Regulations Issued for Insecticides.— 
According to the United States Postal 
Bulletin, the following special parcel- 
post labeling and packing regulations 
have been issued in Mexico governing the 
importation of insecticides, germicides, 
and fungicides: 

(1) Each receptacle shall be plainly 
marked with the word “Poison” and the 
label or printed name of the manufac- 
turer. 

(2) The inner boxes or tubes contain- 
ing the materials must be of metal, wood, 
glass or fiber, and the outer container of 
metal or fiberboard, securely fastened or 
sealed. 

(3) For liquids, the inner container 
must not only be surrounded by sufficient 
absorbent material, but must also be en- 
veloped in padding material. Wood 
shavings will not be considered as ab- 
sorbent. The inner packing for insecti- 
cides, germicides, and fungicides in solid 
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or powder form must likewise be sur- 
rounded by packing material. 

{Holders of International Reference Serv- 
ice, Volume 2, No. 34, November 1945, enti- 
tled “Preparing Shipments to Mexico,” should 
add the above information to the section 
“Labeling—Packing—Marking.”’ | 


Mozambique 


Transport and Communication 


Activity at Port of Lourenco 
Marques.—During 1945 a total of 624 
vessels (120 American) used the port of 
Lourenco Marques, which is the most im- 
portant in Mozambique and one of the 
best-equipped on the African continent. 
Comparable figures for the preceding 
year were 561 and 92, respectively. In 
1938, 1,026 vessels entered the port. 

Cargo unloaded at Lourenco Marques 
during 1945 totaled 652,607 tons, com- 
pared with 562,947 tons in 1944. Cargo 
loaded (exclusive of coal) in the 2 years 
amounted to 352,080 and 264,396 tons, 
respectively. Loadings of coal from the 
Transvaal continued high, with 2,581,944 
tons being taken on as cargo and 269,224 
tons as bunker coal, representing in- 
creases from the high totals of 2,404,826 
tons and 205,506 tons in 1944. Nearly all 
of the coal was destined for Latin Amer- 
ica or the Mediterranean. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tax on Butter Imports Increased.— 
The Netherland tax levied ‘‘in lieu of the 
sales tax’’ on imports of butter was in- 
creased from 2 to 24% percent of the de- 
clared value, beginning June 1, 1946, 
according to a notice of the Netherlands 
Ministry of Finance, published in: the 
Nederlandsche Staatscourant No. 95, of 
May 15, 1946, as reported by Economische 
Voorlichting, The Hague, May 21, 1946. 

Surtazes on Tobacco Excise Taxes 
Continued.—The surtax levied on ciga- 
rettes in the Netherlands (40 percent of 
the excise tax applying to domestic and 
imported articles which in turn is 50 per- 
cent of the official retail price) is being 
continued at the same rate from May 1, 
1946, to May 1, 1947, according to a notice 
issued by the Ministry of Finance as re- 
ported in Economische Voorlichting, The 
Hague, May 21, 1946. 

The surtax on cigars and cut tobacco 
(which up to the present was 100 percent 
of the excise tax, which in turn is 20 to 
30 percent of the official retail price of 
these products) was reduced to 40 per- 
cent beginning June 1, 1946. 

The entire regulation is of a temporary 
nature and will remain in force until 
May 1, 1947. 
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Customs Officials Authorized to Issue 
Import and Export Licenses in Special 
Cases.—The issuance of import and ex- 
port licenses in the Netherlands has been 
delegated to the Inspectors of Excise 
Taxes and/or the Custom Offices by the 
Central Service for Imports and Exports 
(“Centrale Dienst voor In- en Uitvoor’’) 
in certain exceptional cases, according to 
a circular letter of the above-mentioned 
office, as reported in Economische Voor- 
lichting, The Hague, May 21, 1946. 

This new regulation concerns the fol- 
lowing categories: A. Imports or exports 
of packaging material which is being used 
as such; provisions, equipment, and ar- 
ticles used for propulsion (such as fuel) 
aboard a ship or aircraft; fuel and lubri- 
cants kept in, on, or upon motor vehicles 
for purposes of propulsion or lubrication 
thereof; certain articles and products 
destined for frontier properties; articles 
which are only tempcrarily imported or 
exported, articles which are sent for re- 
pair abroad or into the Netherlands; 
plans, models, and the like supplied 
gratuitously; articles transported by mis- 
take into the Netherlands or aboard; also 
goods in the improvement trade. B. Im- 
ports of used articles which belong to a 
probated estate—provided they are not 
part of a commercial or industrial inven- 
tory—as well as imports of trousseaus, 
and wedding gifts made to residents of 
the Netherlands who are marrying per- 
sons residing abroad. 

In these cases the Inspectors of Import 
Duties and/or the Custom Offices will 
represent the first instance. 

Economic Mission in Washington Dis- 
solved; Other Missions Continuing.—The 
Netherlands Mission for Economic, Fi- 
nancial, and Shipping Affairs for the 
Western Hemisphere, established at 
Washington, D. C., was ordered to dis- 
continue its operations as of May 1, 1946, 


‘and will be dissolved at a future date to 


be fixed by the Netherlands Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, according to an ordi- 
nance published in the Nederlandsche 
Staatscourant No. 99, of May 21, 1946. 
The Netherland Ambassador at Wash- 
ington is charged with the liquidation 
of the Mission’s business. 

Certain other Netherland missions op- 
erating in the United States will continue 
to function, according to Economische 
Voorlichting, The Hague, April 30, 1946. 
These include the Netherland Food Pur- 
chasing Commission which is responsible 
for the purchase of food, hides and 
leather, tobacco, and textiles. In ad- 
dition, the Netherland Purchasing Com- 
mission at New York is charged with the 
purchase of goods of all kinds for the 
Netherlands Indies, Surinam, Curacao, 
and the Netherlands proper, according 
to another ordinance published in the 
same issue of the Staatscourant of May 
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21, 1946. While thus private trade has 
been reestablished “in principle” (Eco- 
nomische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
April 30, 1946) the Government licensing 
system and exchange controls will con- 
tinue to apply to all kinds of imports and 
exports; at the same time, the Govern- 
ment is still specifically authorized to 
purchase directly goods of any kind if 
danger exists that “the supply of the 
Netherlands population is being threat- 
ened.” 


Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Managua 


Agriculture in its many ramifications 
dominated the economic picture during 
April and May, with the eyes of Nicara- 
guan farmers and exporters of agricul- 
tural products focused on the interna- 
tional food situation. UNRRA’s demand 
and contract for another 75,000 quintals 
of corn over and above the 100,000 quin- 
tals already contracted for and partially 
shipped, its further demand for large 
quantities of beans and other foodstuffs, 
together with radio and press propa- 
ganda urging increased production of 
cereals in Latin America, awakened 
farmers to the fact that Nicaragua in 
the next 2 years probably could dispose 
of, at good prices, all grains that the 
country could produce. By the end of 
May the entire 1945-46 exportable sur- 
plus of beans was exhausted and the Ex- 
port Control Commission suspended fur- 
ther permits pending the 1946-47 crops 
and estimates of the exportable surplus. 
More than 120,000 quintals of rice had 
been authorized for export up to May 
18, and permits for this item likewise 
were suspended until new-crop estimates 
could be made. 

Exportation of 3,500 bunches of ba- 
nanas from the east coast, together. with 
efforts of an American firm on the west 
coast to increase its banana exports, gave 
new incentive to the industry. Adequate 
water supply appears to be the only prob- 
lem confronting production on the Pa- 
cific coast, and current reports are en- 
couraging. 

Construction of silos and increased 
planting of silo feedstuffs during the past 
year, together with the gradual mechan- 
ization of farm labor, have tended to 
increase production of dairy products. 
At the end of May a small exportable 
surplus of butter was reported, which 
producers were endeavoring to place in 
nearby Central American markets. 

Prospects for an excellent coffee crop 
this year are good despite grave concern 
by growers over the sudden opening of 
new fissures in the Santiago Volcano and 
the emission .of ashes and gases which 
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proved fatal to large coffee acreages in 
1927. Light rains permitted early flow- 
ering, and the heavy rains, late this year, 
will not now destroy the fruit as they 
did last year. News of the probability 
of the United Kingdom’s buying large 
amounts of coffee in dollar-area coun- 
tries (of which Nicaragua is one) and 
payments in dollars brought hope for in- 
creased dollar exchange. 

In May, Russia appeared on the eco- 
nomic horizon of the Nicaraguan farmer 
and exporter through news items telling 
of the purchase by the Soviet Union of 
100,000 raw hides in Argentina at a price 
15 percent higher than the ceiling price 
established by the OPA, of great quanti- 
ties of cotton in Argentina for a price 
double that offered by the United King- 
dom, and of large amounts of coffee 
being negotiated for in Brazil at high 
prices. These Russian offers were noted 
with interest by Nicaraguan farmers and 
exporters because Nicaragua has had 
difficulty in disposing of its cotton sur- 
plus for a number of years; it could in- 
crease its production and exportation of 
raw hides; and Nicaraguan coffee grow- 
ers are concerned over the coffee ceiling 
prices established by OPA. 

The foregoing has served to give new 
meaning to agriculture and has inspired 
farmers with a desire to increase pro- 
duction to meet a world shortage of food- 
stuffs. Demands on the National Bank 
for continued and increased agricultural 
loans forced it to offer a limited amount 
of agricultural credit. A published state- 
ment at the time credit facilities were 
announced indicated that the Bank had 
financed a cereal planting of 10,000 
“manzanas,” or approximately 17,400 
acres. Not satisfied with the assistance 
offered by the National Bank, however, 
farmers appealed to the National Agri- 
culture Cooperative urging it to make 
efforts te obtain a foreign loan to be 
dedicated strictly to agricultural pur- 
poses. The Cooperative has determined 
that an increased area amounting to ap- 
proximately 104,000 acres could be put 
into production, and it is at the present 
time engaged in studying ways and 
means of obtaining a loan, either ex- 
ternal or internal. 

Transportation to farm communities 
is being improved throygh the arrival 
of eight trucks from the United States 
which are being converted into passenger 
and freight busses operating daily sched- 
ules between Managua and Matagalpa 
and Managua and Rivas, the latter feed- 
ing San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua’s sec- 
ond Pacific port. Plans are also under 
way to extend this service to certain 
other Central American countries. 

In April, the first ambulating tech- 
nical service was being organized to as- 
sist farm communities. This is an ef- 
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fcrt by the Ministry of Agriculture to 
make use of the abilities of numerous 
young Nicaraguans recently returned 
from study in agricultural schools and 
colleges in the United States, to the end 
that much-needed scientific direction 
and help may be provided to many small 
farmers interested in increasing and im- 
proving their production. 

The visit, early in May, by a special 
representative of the American Auto- 
mobile Association was instrumental in 
the formation of Nicaragua’s first Auto- 
mobile Association. It proposes to work 
closely with the Ministry of Fomento in 
promoting, servicing, and improving 
roads and highways, and in the con- 
struction of modern hotels, not only that 
tourists may be attracted to Nicaragua 
but that distant farm communities may 
have closer contact with the capital. 

More than 2,200 laborers were at work 
on roads and highways as of May 16. Of 
the 386 kilometers of the Pan American 
Highway running through Nicaragua, 
asphalt had been completed over 150 
kilometers and macadamizing over 160 
kilometers, leaving 76 kilometers of mac- 
adam surfacing yet to be done. On the 
San Benito-Rama road to the Atlantic, 
70 of the 275 kilometers have been mac- 
adamized. 

In May the following articles were 
removed from the list of superfluous and 
luxury items: Dentifrices of all kinds, 
tooth brushes, hair tonic, talcum pow- 
der, combs, side combs, and plastic ar- 
ticles. Fresh fruits also were removed 
from the list but for shipment to the 
Atlantic Coast only. 

In May, 688 tons of merchandise ar- 
rived from the United States, helping to 
ease the shortage of many items in criti- 
cal need for months, especially agricul- 
tural implements and analogous lines. 
A continued shortage of barbed wire 
sorely affected farmers. Many of the 
May arrivals had been on order in the 
United States for months but were de- 
layed because of production difficulties 
there. This has worked a great hard- 
ship on dependent Nicaraguan importers 
and consumers and may operate to direct 
importers to European and other sources 
of supply. 

The limited flour supply from the 
United States brought about high black- 
market prices in this item, to the point 
where there was agitation for freezing 
present stocks and shipments due to ar- 
rive. Shortage of newsprint likewise 
continued to be keenly felt, but the ma- 
jority of consumers recognize that reme- 
dial action is not possible for the mo- 
ment. 

At the end of May an American com- 
munications company was notified that 
its bid for the construction of a 2,000- 
line automatic-telephone plant was ac- 
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ceptable to the Nicaraguan Government 
and that the contract only awaited con- 
gressional approval. 

Two large stock companies were or- 
ganized in May—the Fabrica Nacional] 
de Licores Bell, S. A. and the Latin 
American Stamp Co. The former was 
organized with an announced capital 
stock of 5,000,000 cordobas, divided into 
200,000 shares of 25 cordobas each. 
Paid-in capital was reported as 365,000 
cordobas. The company contemplates 
producing hard liquors, soft drinks, soda 
water, liqueurs, and _ beer. Certain 
needed machinery will be purchased in 
the United States, if available. Whether 
this company will encroach upon the 
Nicaraguan market for American whis- 
kies and other hard liquors when it gets 
into production is uncertain. The Latin 
American Stamp Co. was organized with 
a capital stock of 500,000 cordobas, di- 
vided into 5,000 shares of 100 cordobas 
each and is Nicaragua’s first stamp com- 
pany having legal status. 

Rent control remains the subject of 
much discussion in and out of Congress, 
with indications pointing to possible 
amendment of the present law to favor 
even more strongly the renting public. 

Formation of a low-cost housing proj- 
ect was announced in April with an es- 
Limated capital stock of 4,000,000 cor- 
Jobas. The project is to be financed on 
the basis of 10- to 20-year rent pay- 
ments. Construction is to be of pre- 
fabricated, chemically treated materials 
to guard against insects. The project 
includes a school for the children of 
occupants, a children’s playground, and 
a community laundry. One of the or- 
ganizers of the project recently departed 
for the United States to make arrange- 
ments for the later purchase of con- 
struction materials and to study low- 
cost housing projects in the United 
States. 

There was some agitation in the April 
and May press urging Congress to ap- 
prove a bill sponsored by the Treas- 
ury to lower the present high duty on 
printed commercial advertising, such as 
calendars and similar advertising media. 

Labor continued restless and dissatis- 
fied; numerous strikes were proposed 
during the 2-month period but were 
warded off temporarily. Publication of 
10,000 copies of the Labor Code for dis- 
tribution to labor organizations and the 
public tended to strengthen worker con- 
victions and worker demands. 

Government revenues for April 
amounted to 1,680,058 cordobas as 
against 1,800,429 cordobas in March and 
1,728,758 cordobas in May. Exports of 
gold and silver during April and May 
amounted to 30,511.60 fine ounces 
($US1,067,871.70). and 34,122.85 fine 
ounces ($US23,885.99), respectively. 
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Work on the preparation of the 
budget for the present fiscal year was 
begun during May and was expected to 
be completed during June for presenta- 
tion to Congress. Efforts also were 
being made to balance the budget. In- 
dications at the end of May were that 
there would be no surplus and that the 
new budget would be somewhat lower 
than that of the preceding fiscal year. 
Credits during April and May were easy, 
and collections, with the exception of 
agricultural loans, were fair to good. 


Panama 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Panama City 


Merchants report that the volume of 
business and collections during the 
month of May decreased, and attribute 
this largely to the fact that a small 
number of bars and similar establish- 
ments were declared “off limits” by the 
U. S. Army authorities in the Canal 
Zone. On the other hand, local banks 
indicate that the movement of cash was 
normal and collections good. Neverthe- 
less, it is the general belief that, whereas 
there may have been a slight recession 
in business, the greatest difficulty re- 
sulted from the lack of ability on the 
part of merchants to obtain sufficient 
quantities of consumer goods to meet 
the local demand. This is true espe- 
cially in rayon and cotton textiles, but- 
ter, lard, flour, and other food products. 
Manufactured products also are short 
and agency firms are marking time 
awaiting the arrival of products from 
their principals. 

A bill creating an Office of Price Con- 
trol awaits the signature of President 
Enrique Jimenez, following its approval 
on June 13, 1946, by the National As- 
sembly. It will become effective imme- 
diately upon being sanctioned. A Board 
of Price Adjustment is provided in the 
measure, which states that it will be 
composed of three consumers’ represen- 
tatives and one each for the merchant, 
farming, and industrial groups. The 
bill provides that the Office of Price 
Control will have jurisdiction over the 
entire Republic to “regulate, control, 
and fix wholesale and retail prices of 
staple commodities and to prevent, im- 
pede, and punish hoarding of such com- 
modities for profiteering activities.” 

According to the local press and re- 
tail dealers, there is a shortage of staple 
food products in the local markets and 
it is anticipated that it will be aggra- 
vated in the near future. However, ac- 
cording to information released by the 
Acting Manager of the Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial, there will be no 
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shortage of sugar, owing to the recent 
arrival of a shipment from Cuba. 

The Ministry of Public Works of the 
Republic of Panama has announced 
that the Comptroller General of the Re- 
public will call for bids for 1,000,000 
sacks of cement for the construction of 
the buildings and runways of the new 
national airport in July of this year. 
It has been announced also that bids 
would be requested and a contract for 
electrical installations would be neces- 
sary for the new airport. Bids on the 
paving of the airport, the Administra- 
tion Building, and the electrical instal- 
lations may be submitted by foreign as 
well as Panamanian firms, providing the 
foreign firms have a license to do busi- 
ness in Panama or submit their bids 
through local firms having Panamanian 
commercial licenses. 

Cement manufacturing equipment 
valued at $1,000,000 has been received 
and is being installed in the new cement 
factory, Cemento Panama, S. A., located 
on the Trans-Isthmian Highway about 
27 miles from Panama City. All of the 
clearing, grading, and drainage of the 
site has been completed, and it is ex- 
pected that operations will begin in the 
fall of 1947. 

The Government has submitted its 
budget, which amounts to $19,971,000 for 
the 6 months’ fiscal period of July 1 to 
December 31, 1945, to the National As- 
sembly for approval. This includes $15,- 
971,000 for normal expenditures and 
$4,000,000 for the airport and the Colon 
swamp fill-in project, both of which will 
be financed by bond issues through na- 
tional institutions. 

Gasoline imports during the past 6 
months, December 1945 to May 1946, have 
provided the National Government with 
an income of $838,524 in taxes at the rate 
of 15 cents per gallon. During May 1946, 
a total of 1,026,325 gallons of gasoline 
was sold, the largest amount since <a- 
tioning was discontinued. The total tax 
amounted to $153,948.75, according to in- 
formation released by the Office of the 
Collector of Gasoline Taxes in the Minis- 
try of Finance and Treasury. 

To attract tourists from the United 
States to Panama, the Tourist Office of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce of the Panamanian Government 
has instituted a publicity campaign, ap- 
pearing in various leading and popular 
United States magazines. One hundred 
thousand copies of a folder called “Pan- 
ama: Land of the Pollera” have been 
printed in English and will be sent in 
answer to inquiries requesting informa- 
tion about Panama. Descriptive folders 
printed in Spanish will be sent to Pana- 
manian Consuls in Latin American 
countries as well as to tourist agencies, 
for further distribution. 
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The Hotel el Balneario, situated in the 
most scenic part of Taboga Island, was 
expected to open during the month of 
June, according to information released 
by the National Tourist Commission of 
Panama. A launch will make scheduled 
daily trips from Panama City to the 
Island. 

Formal ceremonies inaugurating the 
new branch of the Banco Nacional de 
Panama at David, Chiriqui, took place 
in the first week of June. 

The Public Roads Section of the Min- 
istry of Public Works announced that 
studies will be made to construct a road 
from Chepo in the Province of Panama 
to Mandinga, in San Blas territory. 
This will open a short cut linking the 
fertile valleys of the Bayano and Chagres 
Rivers with the Atlantic coast. 

The Office of Sanitary Engineering of 
the Ministry of Public Works has com- 
pleted a study for an aqueduct from the 
springs at Los Ladrillos, in Boquete to 
the city of David. The project will carry 
an expenditure of approximately $500,- 
000 to build, plus a monthly mainte- 
nance cost of approximately $250. The 
installation of the aqueduct will do much 
toward the development of villages and 
towns in this region. 

Although building activities are going 
forward, the total value of permits 
granted for construction, addition, and 
repairs of buildings in Panama City for 
May 1946 amounted to $1,157,838, as 
compared with $4,099,252 during the 
corresponding month of 1945. 

A new five-story office building will be 
constructed by the Caja de Ahorros 
(National Savings Bank) at an estimated 
cost of $250,000. 

A report on rent costs in Panama City 
published by the Banco de Urbanizacion 
y Rehabilitacién shows that the rents 
paid by 8,212 families in the communi- 
ties of El] Maranon, San Migue!, ana 
Malaribo range in price from less than 
$4.99 to more than $20 per month. On 
a percentage basis, the figures show that 
26.47 percent are paying $15 or more for 
rent which means that they would be 
obliged to pay no larger amount for the 
modern sanitary dwellings to be con- 
structed by the Bank. However, 61 per- 
cent of the total pay rent of no less than 
$4.99 and no more than $9.99 per month. 


Paraguay 


Transport and Communication 


Program For Developing River Trans- 
portation.—The Paraguayan State Mer- 
chant Fleet, a Government entity, oper- 
ated since September 1945 by a Com- 
mittee for Organization, composed of 
three officers of the Paraguayan Navy, 
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expects to obtain delivery of a 1,000-ton 
cargo motor vessel, and four barges of 
500 tons each, as well as a 600-horse- 
power tug to be constructed in the United 
States. The cost of the vessels is stated 
to be 3,000,000 Argentine pesos. In ad- 
dition, the fleet will acquire naval stores 
valued at 40,000 Argentine pesos. 

The transaction represents partial ful- 
fillment of the Government’s program 
for developing river transportation un- 
der the Paraguayan flag. Decree-law 
No. 9351 of June 27, 1945, creating the 
State Merchant Fleet, calls for an even- 
tual acquisition of six combined passen- 
ger and cargo vessels of 800 to 1,000 tons 
each. The vessels would be used chiefly 
between Asuncion and River Plate ports. 
No private Paraguayan shipping com- 
pany carries cargo and passengers to 
these ports. 

The merchant fleet operates a few 
small vessels and barges formerly belong- 
ing to the Paraguayan Navy. The largest 
vessel is a combined pasSenger-cargo 
ship of 600 tons, formerly a troop trans- 
port. The only other merchant vessels 
under the Paraguayan flag are launches 
and small river vessels of a local com- 
pany, offering services on the Paraguay 
River. Nearly all of the country’s im- 
ports and exports are carried on vessels 
of the Compafiia Argentina de Navega- 
cion Dodero. 


Poland 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Aviation.—The Pol- 
ish Civil Aviation Department has an- 
nounced plans for regular scheduled 
aerial communication within Poland and 
with foreign countries, and for rebuild- 
ing Polish airports during 1946. 

Scheduled flights were initiated in 
February between Warsaw, Szczucin, 
Krakow, Poznan, Wroclaw, Bialystok, 
Olsztyn, Bydgoszcz, Rzeszow, as well as 
shuttle service between Lodz, Katowice, 
and Gdansk. Flights to Moscow, Stock- 
holm, London, Paris, Copenhagen, Bern, 
and Prague were to be inaugurated on 
a provisional basis pending formal con- 
clusion of arrangements already effected. 

Reconstruction activities at Okecie air- 
port in Warsaw, which were begun in 
1945, are designed to restore that field 
to full operational capacity. The re- 
construction of the Gdansk and Kato- 
wice fields and construction of an air- 
port at Gocawek are also planned. 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Charges on Motor Vehicles 
Amended and Automobile Taz Law Re- 
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pealed.—_Import charges on motor ve- 
hicles imported into Rumania have been 
amended by law No. 244 of March 30, 
1946, which became effective and was 
published on April 11 in Monitorul Offi- 
cial No. 78, as reported by the United 
States Representative in Rumania on 
April 24. 

The law provides that import charges 
due on the tariff items set forth herein 
are canceled and modified as follows: 

(a) Heavy motor vehicles not running 
on rails for transporting freight or for 
special purposes, driven by gasoline, elec- 
tricity or any power other than animal 
traction, such as trucks, tank cars, 
street-sweeping cars, watering cars, and 
disinfecting cars (item 1289); motor 
omnibusses with coach work (item 1290) ; 
as well as the chassis for motorcars, mo- 
tor omnibusses, and electric cars with 
or without motors, for passengers or 
freight (item 1291) are all exempted 
from import charges. 

Only an ad valorem customs tax of 
one-half of 1 percent is to be collected on 
the above items. 

(b) Passenger motor cars, open or 
closed (item 1293) are exempted from 
all import charges. 

Only an ad valorem customs tax of 
one-half of 1 percent is to be collected 
on the above. 

Effective April 1, 1946, the law on auto- 
mobile taxes of April 1, 1939, with its 
subsequent amendments, was canceled 
by law No. 240 of March 30, 1946, pub- 
lished in the same issue of Monitorul 
Official. 


Syriaand Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


The inflationary influences of wartime 
developments on economic conditions in 
Syria and Lebanon continued strong 
during 1945 and the early part of 1946. 
Prices remained at a high level, the 
shortages in most products were only 
partly relieved by the arrival of a fairly 
large volume of imports in the first quar- 
ter of 1946, budget estimates continued 
upwards, while industrial operations 
were fairly well sustained. Crop yields 
were comparatively favorable. Foreign 
trade expanded, with only slight modifi- 
cations in trade controls. Purchases 
from the United States were hampered 
by a shortage of dollars. Note circula- 
tion declined, after reaching record lev- 
els. With the departure of foreign 
troops, military construction was sus- 
pended, resulting in a sizable increase in 
unemployment. To absorb the latter, 
extensive public programs were ap- 
proved. The respective Governments 
continued to be preoccupied with the 
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task of taking over the various public 
services formerly operated by the 
French Mandate authorities. 


Prices HIGH 


The general price level remained com- 
paratively high during 1945, but down- 
ward tendencies were noted for some 
products in the first quarter of 1946. 
After reaching a record figure of 625 in 
February 1945 (June 1939=100), the 
cost-of-living index dropped to a low for 
the year, of 561 in May, and subsequently 
recovered to 601 in December, these 
fluctuations apparently reflecting mili- 
tary developments in Europe. This com- 
pares with a high for 1944 of 594 (De- 
cember) and a low of 523 (January). 
During the first quarter of 1946 the in- 
dex resumed its decline, reaching 564 in 
March, this drop being attributed chiefly 
to lower textile prices, inasmuch as there 
were relatively few changes in quotations 
of essential foodstuffs. 

Wholesale prices also were subject to 
rather wide variations during the year. 
From a record high of 1,203 in January, 
the wholesale price index reacted to a 
low of 961 in May, closing the year at 
1,056. For 1944 the range was 901 (low— 
January) and 1,088 (high—December). 
Although data for the first quarter of 
1946 are not available, prices for many 
products were reported to have been de- 
pressed as a result of the heavy arrival 
of imports. 

The general rise in the cost of living 
has been accompanied by increasing la- 
bor demands for higher wages. In order 
to consider possible adjustments, a spe- 
cial board was appointed by the Lebanese 
Government to consider the situation, 
but no decision had been reported up to 
the end of the first quarter of 1946. 


Crops NORMAL 


Agricultural yields in 1945 were com- 
paratively favorable. Approximate data 
on grain and other crops in 1945 (1944 
figures in parentheses) indicate the fol- 
lowing results, in metric tons: wheat 
443,490 (457,730); barley 274,170 (257,- 
520); corn 31,420 (13,290); millet and 
sorghum 82,870 (84,830); lentils 29,740 
(25,720): chickpeas 22,000 (11,060); 
beans 47,470 (16,890); rice 9,350 (9,770); 
sesame 4,690 (2,020). Sesame produc- 
tion is understood to be consumed en- 
tirely within the country; the rice yield 
is sufficient to cover only about 30 per- 
cent of domestic requirements. 

Although no authorizations for the ex- 
port of bread-making cereals were re- 
ported in 1945, stocks on hand were esti- 
mated to be adequate only until the new 
harvest. The 1946 outlook for certain 
crops, notably grains, is reported to be 
less promising than anticipated, owing to 
inadequate rainfall. Control over bread- 
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making cereals during 1945 remained un- 
der control of “Mira”, a semiofficial or- 
ganization charged with the collection 
and distribution of these products in 
Syria and Lebanon. Toward the end of 
1945 there were substantial exports of 
lentils, chiefly to France. 

The crop of olives was substantially 
higher than the 1944 yield of 12,000 met- 
ric tons, with some unofficial estimates 
placing it in excess of 20,000 tons. With 
a probable surplus from domestic needs, 
the export of about 4,000 tons of oil was 
authorized with a view to importing 
other essential foodstuffs or procuring 
currencies in short supply, chiefly Amer- 
ican dollars, Swiss francs, and Swedish 
crowns. 

Larger yields were reported for pota- 
toes and onions, the former being esti- 
mated at 47,600 metric tons (against 
29,000 in 1944) and the latter at 63,000 
tons (42,000). Asa result of these favor- 
able crops, exports of approximately 
3,000 tons of potatoes were authorized in 
1945 to Palestine, Egypt, and Iraq, and 
3,000 tons of onions to Palestine. 

Favorable yields were indicated for 
fruits (grapes, citrus fruits, figs, apricots, 
and apples), but production of walnuts 
was smaller. 

The tobacco crop was reported to be 
substantially larger, totaling about 6,680 
metric tons (of which 3,310 is Latakia) 
against 4,645 (1,590 Latakia) in 1944, ac- 
cording to the tobacco monopoly. The 
latter organization does not use Latakia 
tobacco, which is destined exclusively for 
export, the United States normally tak- 
ing about 75 percent of total. 

The cotton yield, which is grown en- 
tirely in Syria and utilized by domestic 
plants, was estimated at 4,300 metric 
tons of fiber as contrasted to approxi- 
mately 3,000 in 1944. 

A normal wool clip was indicated, 
ranging between 2,200 and 2,500 tons of 
washed wool, plus approximately 700 
tons of pulled wool. Practically no wool 
was exported during 1945 because cf low 
market quotations in the United States, 
the principal market for Syrian wool. 

Silk-cocoon production was approxi- 
mately the same as in 1944, with a yield 
of about 1,000 metric tons of fresh co- 
coons (600 in Lebanon and 400 in Syria). 


INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS VARY 


Industrial activity during 1945 varied 
somewhat from the preceding year, as a 
result of the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe. Although comparative data are 
meager, there were a number of develop- 
ments which affected operations, such as 
the lower demand from foreign occupa- 
tion troops, whose numbers were gradu- 
ally reduced; labor difficulties; and im- 
provement in supply of some imported 
raw materials. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


Industries which failed to attain an- 
ticipated production schedules because of 
labor difficulties included textiles, beer, 
and shoes, while the glass and furniture 
plants, which flourished during the war, 
were affected by competition from im- 
ported products. Shoe output was esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 pairs, or slightly more 
than the 1944 figure. Cement produc- 
tion, which reached record levels during 
the war as a result of construction proj- 
ects for the foreign troops, was aided by 
the resumption of public works and pri- 
vate construction, and was estimated at 
160,000 metric tons in 1945. The cotton- 
spinning plants continued to operate at a 
high level. Little change was indicated 
in output of macaroni and vermicelli, 
which approximated 1,000 metric tons. 
Soap production was in excess of 7,000 
metric tons, part of which was exported 
to Iraq. Alcohol output declined about 
15 percent compared with 1944, being 
estimated at 1,300 metric tons. Cigar- 
ette production was about 2,500 metric 
tons, a slight increase from 1944, accord- 
ing to the tobacco monopoly, while 
match production expanded considerably 
from the 1944 figure of 20,000,000 boxes, 
because of the operations of an additional 
factory. 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION RESUMED—PUBLIC 
WorkKS PROGRAM 


After a lapse of about 4 years, private- 
building activity was resumed in the lat- 
ter part of 1945. Construction was 
facilitated by heavy arrivals of imported 
building materials, as well as the decline 
in prices. As compared with a high of 
1,144 in January 1945, the wholesale 
price index of building materials (June 
1939=100) decline to 741 in October and 
closed the year at 758; the decline was 
resumed in 1946, with 648 reported in 
March, 

With the suspension of military proj- 
ects, the need of public works to absorb 
the labor released from these sources 
has become increasingly urgent, and 
both the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments have made substantial appropri- 
ations for this purpose. About half of 
the 1946 Lebanese budget is designated 
for public works, new road construction 
accounting for £SL18,630 and other works 
for £SL12,243,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE EXPANDS 


An improvement was reported in the 
foreign trade turn-over during 1945, with 
a further expansion indicated in the first 
quarter of 1946. In fact, imports during 
the latter period were so heavy that they 
not only severely taxed the port and 
credit facilities, but also had a depress- 
ing effect on wholesale prices of many 
products. 
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In 1945 imports amounted to 514,692 
metric tons valued at £SL130,624,000 as 
contrasted to 429,364 metric tons valued 
at £5L93,662,000 in 1944, an increase of 
19 percent in tonnage and 39.4 percent 
in value. The United States was the 
principal country of origin, supplying 
goods valued at £SL21,638,000 (£SL9,012,- 
000 in 1944); Iraq was next with £SL21, 
479,999 (£SL17,191,000); followed by 
United Kingdom, £SL16,229,000 (£SL11,- 
191,000); Palestine, £SL16,037,000 
(£SL13,019,000); Egypt, £51L10,388,000 
(£8L4,107,000); Iran, £SL9,112,000 
(£SL4,187,000) ; and Turkey, £SL7,132,- 
000 (£5L13,380,000). The volume of im- 
ports from the United States rose to 
18,842 metric tons from 6,239 in 1944. 

The volume of exports in 1945 was 
larger than in 1944 (139,315 metric tons 
against 120,099), but the value was less 
(£5L43,842,000 against £S1L46,195,000). 
Palestine was the principal country of 
destination, taking £SL10,593,000 worth 
(£SL7,975,000 in 1944); followed by 
Egypt, £SL5,216,000 (£SL2,825,000) ; 
United Kingdom, £SL5,108,000 (£SL10,- 
491,000); Iraq, £SL5,105,000 (£SL6,116,- 
000); France, £SL4,208,000 (£SL10,048,- 
000) ; and the United States, £SL2,505,- 
000 (£SL5,209,000). The volume of 
shipments to the United States declined 
sharply in 1945, aggregating 2,174 metric 
tons against 3,507 in 1944; this decrease 
was attributed chiefly to high domestic 
prices for leaf tobacco and raw wool, 
normally important exports to the 
United States. 

The import regulations were modified 
somewhat during 1945 in the case of im- 
ports for which payment was to be made 
in currencies not in short supply. This 
modification, however, did not apply to 
purchases from the United States in 
consequence of the continued scarcity 
of dollars. 


ADDITIONAL ECONOMIC SERVICES TAKEN 
OVER BY GOVERNMENTS 


The Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments continued to be preoccupied with 
the important task of taking over and 
administering various public services 
formerly operated by the French Man- 
date authorities. Those turned over 
during 1945 dealt mainly with communi- 
cations and transport. 

On March 1, 1945, the 154-mile section 
of the Hedjaz Railway, operated by the 
French Damas-Hama-et-Prolongements 
Co. since 1924, was handed over to the 
Syrian Government. The civil telephone 
service in Syria was transferred to the 
Government in May 1944. 

In the Lebanon the Government took 
over the French telephone lines in ac- 
cordance with a protocol signed March 
22, 1945, against payment of £S£5,150,000. 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Beverages 


BarRBADOS MARKET For MALT BEVERAGES 


Beer is not produced in Barbados, Brit- 
ish West Indies, but imported beer is 


popular. Before the war the heavier 
English ales and stout were preferred, 
and there was some demand for light 
beer from the United States. Imports 
of bottled beer and ale in 1939 amounted 
to 112,185 wine gallons, of which 99,376 
gallons came from the United Kingdom, 
2,773 gallons from the United States, 164 
gallons from Canada and 9,872 gallons 
from other countries. During the war 
years, exchange control eliminated the 
United States as a source, and Canada 
became the leading supplier. In 1944, 
imports totaled 51,443 wine gallons, with 
the United Kingdom supplying 30,137 
gallons and Canada 21,306 gallons. 

Imports of stout and porter in 1939 
totaled 34,393 wine gallons; practically 
all came from the United Kingdom. In 
1944 imports dropped to 12,079 gallons, 
8,755 gallons coming from the United 
Kingdom, 3,222 gallons from Canada, and 
the remainder from Eire. 

Beer is imported largely by commis- 
sion merchants and sales representatives. 
Large food importers and distributors 
also import direct. Some advertising is 
done in the daily newspaper. 

Before the war, beer at 10 cents a 
bottle was within the reach of most of 
the 196,000 inhabitants, as the duty was 
low. Although beer now sells for 20 to 
30 cents a bottle, imports have not been 
sufficient to meet the demand. With a 

‘return to normal trading conditions, 
there should be an opportunity for the 
sale of the United States product. 


Chemicals 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of fertilizers in- 
creased 60 percent in value in the period 
January—March 1946 from those in the 
like period of 1945, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. They 
amounted to $1,171,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) and $723,000, respectively. 

Imports of inorganic chemicals (ex- 
cluding certain acids) in January—March 
1946, with a valuation of $2,701,000 
(Canadian currency), were worth 
$304,000 more than those in the like 
period of 1945, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In this group, imports of soda and soda 
compounds increased in value during 
the period to $1,161,000 from $831,000 in 
January—March 1945. The value of im- 
ports of potash declined, however, 
amounting to $151,000 in the first 3 
months of 1946, compared with $208,000 
in the like period of 1945. 


AUSTRALIA’s IMPORTS 


Australia’s total imports of drugs, 
chemicals, and fertilizers in the fiscal 
year 1944-45 declined in value to 
£5,709,000 from £5,855,000 in.1943-44 ac- 
cording to the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. 

Fertilizer imports increased to £1,- 
385,000 from £889,000. Imports of dyes, 
however, declined from £649,000 in 1943- 
44 to £516,000 in 1944-45. Under the 
classification of other sodium salts, im- 
ports amounted to £302,000 in 194445, 
compared with £468,000 in 1943-44. 


NETHERLAND MARKET FOR CHEMICALS USED 
IN PAPER MANUFACTURE 


The United States has a market in the 
Netherlands for chemicals used in paper 
manufacture. Gefmany was the leading 
source for many of these materials in 
prewar years. 











Extent of Soviet Motion- 
Picture Activity 


Admissions to the 15,425 motion- 
picture theaters in the U. S. S. R. 
during 1945 totaled approximately 
525,000,000, according to the Soviet 
press. Large numbers of people 
also saw motion pictures during 
the year in clubs, schools, military 
establishments, and other similar 
places. 

There are now 16 producing 
studios in the U.S.S.R. News and 
documentary films are made in 
studios in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Rostov, and 12 other cities. 
The studios in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Novosibirsk, and Kiev have special 
facilities for the production of 
popular science films. 

The Red Army made extensive 
use of motion pictures during the 
wor. It is said that more than 
3,000,000 meters of film were taken 
by army photographers on the dif- 
ferent fronts. 
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A serious shortage of chemicals re- 
quired by the paper industry has devel- 
oped, as stocks obtained from Germany 
during the occupation are nearing de- 
pletion. Salt cake used in making sulfate 
paper is in very short supply, and sizing 
materials are badly needed. Some chlo- 
rine has been imported from Switzer- 
land, but supplies are insufficient. Dyes 
and pigments are being received from 
Switzerland; additional imports are ex- 
pected from Czechoslovakia. 

There is a heavy demand for rosin 
from the United States, as European 
sources of supply are restricted. 


PROGRESS IN PLASTICS INDUSTRY, PALESTINE 


Palestine’s plastics industry has grown 
in importance and now includes nine 
factories making household articles, 
parts for telephone and electrical appli- 
ances, containers for cosmetics and 
pharmaceuticals, rims for sunglasses, 
fountain-pen parts, buttons, and musi- 
cal instruments. The total annual out- 
put has an estimated value of £P100,000. 

Delays in the arrival of imported 
molding powders have been a serious ob- 
stacle to regular production. One fac- 
tory evolved a molding powder from cal- 
cium cyanamide filled with sawdust or 
with dried, powdered orange peal. This 
development may be of some significance 
to the domestic industry, for whose prod- 
ucts a heavier demand is expected when 
building activity begins. 


ImMpPorRTS INTO SPAIN 


Spain’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals (including oilseeds) in 
the first 6 months of 1945 were worth 
approximately $6,371,000, compared with 
$6,073,000 in the like period of 1944. Im- 
ports of these materials in the year 1944 
were valued at $9,715,000. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF COAL 


During 1945 Brazil imported 698,277 
metric tons of coal, according to official 
Brazilian statistics. Of this total, 516,956 
tons are credited to the United States, 
94,494 tons to the Union of South 


Africa, and 86,827 tons to Mozambique. 
Imports of foundry coke totaled 17,517 
metric tons, of which 5,031 tons were 
imported from the United States, 12,403 
tons from the Union of South Africa, and 
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83 tons from the Netherlands West 
Indies. 


STreaM COAL SHIPPED FROM CANADA TO 
Hone Kone 


A shipment of 10,000 tons of steam 
coal recently left Union Bay, Vancouver 
Island, Canada, for Hong Kong, to be 
used by the British Army in China and 
the Department of Reconstruction, re- 
ports the Canadian press. It is the first 
such coal shipment from British Colum- 
bia since 1941, and will probably be fol- 
lowed by further shipments to China, 
amounting to 30,000 tons. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF COAL AND COKE 


Imports of coal and coke into Cuba 
during April 1946 amounted to 14,050 
long tons, according to preliminary and 
unofficial figures. Such imports totaled 
11,166 long tons in April 1945. During 
the first 4 months of 1945 and 1946 im- 
ports totaled 53,355 and 58,297 long 
tons, respectively. 


OUTPUT OF COAL, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


During January 1946, Czechoslovakia 
produced 1,225,100 metric tons of hard 
coal and 1,644,600 metric tons of brown 
coal. Figures for December 1945 were 
1,080,600 tons and 1,397,800 tons, respec- 
tively. In May 1945, hard-coal produc- 
tion was only 231,100 tons and brown 
coal 287,000 tons. 

If output during the rest of 1946 mere- 
ly maintains the January average, a to- 
tal of 34,436,400 tons will be produced, 
but the percentage is running: hard coal 
43 percent, brown coal 57 percent. In 
1937, the output of coal totaled 34,672,878 
tons, of which 48 percent was hard coal, 
and the remainder brown coal. 

Coal loadings on freight cars have in- 
creased each month since May 1945. In 
January 1946, 89,164 cars were loaded, 
handling 1,515,788 metric tons of coal. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION 


During 1945 the French gas industry 
in the Paris region and the Provinces of 
France produced 1,940,392,000 cubic me- 
ters of gas from the distillation of 2,- 
778,261 metric tons of coal. The yield 
averaged about 698 cubic meters of gas 
per metric ton of coal. In 1938, 1,691,- 
913,000 cubic meters of gas were pro- 
duced from 4,286,352 metric tons of coal, 
or an average of 395 cubic meters per 
ton. 

The increase in gas yield, however, was 
not so spectacular as these figures alone 
would indicate, inasmuch as in 1945 the 
heat content of the gas produced was 
only 3,600 caloric units per cubic meter; 
in 1938 the gas produced had a heat con- 
tent of 4,500 calorific units per cubic me- 
ter. The gas produced from each metric 
ton of coal averaged about 2,515,000 
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Brazilian Federal Construc- 
tion Postponed 


Under the provisions of Decree- 
Law No. 9170 work may not be in- 
itiated on any new public-works 
projects in Brazil without the spe- 
cific approval of the President of 
the Republic, even though provi- 
sion for their construction had 
been included in the Federal 
Budget for 1946. 
| The decree-law further requires 

that the essentiality of work cur- 
rently under way be determined so 
that the President may, if it ap- 
pears to be in the public interest, 
suspend any projects already 
begun which are not of productive 
character. 

The decree-law does not apply to 
the indispensable maintenance 
and repair of Government-owned 
facilities, 




















calorific units in 1945, compared with 
1,776,000 in 1938. The yield of gas per 
ton of coal declined during 1945 from 792 
cubic meters in January to 618 cubic 
meters in December. 

Coal distilled in January 194d 
amounted to 177,052 metric tons, com- 
pared with 358,995 tons in January 1938. 
By December 1945 the tonnage had in- 
creased to 331,536, approximating the 
December 1938 figure of 358,178. During 
1945 the monthly average was 231,522 
tons, as against 357,196 tons in 1938. 

Byproduct yields from the coal distil- 
lation were well below 1938 levels. Coke 
available for sale increased each month 
during 1945, rising from 24,478 metric 
tons in January to 100,890 tons in De- 
cember, and averaging 60,702 tons per 
month. The monthly average in 1938 
was 183,596 tons. 

The yield of tar and benzol also in- 
creased generally as 1945 progressed. 
The low for tar was 7,351 tons in Feb- 
ruary, and the high was 14,574 tons in 

ecember, while the monthly average 
for the year was 10,087 tons, compared 
with 18,045 tons for 1938. The yield of 
benzol was at a low of 285 tons in Febru- 
ary 1945, but reached 550 tons in Novem- 
ber. Output of benzol averaged 379 tons 
per month in 1945, as against 1,203 tons 
in 1938. 


REcORD COAL PRODUCTION IN 1945, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Coal production at Djerada, the only 
coal mine in French Morocco, reached a 
record 178,600 metric tons in 1945, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures of the 
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Service des Mines. Rated capacity of 
the mine has been estimated at 200,000 
tons a year, but this output has never 
been reached. The 1945 production was 
one-third larger than the 1944 output of 
134,300 tons. 

The Djerada mine, which is govern- 
ment-operated, is a high-cost producer. 
The 1945 output represented about one- 
half the country’s domestic requirements 
and was supplemented as usual by im- 
ported coal. 


CoaL SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland imported only 239,000 
metric tons of coal during 1945, whereas 
annual requirements before the war 
were 3,200,000 tons. The outlook for 
1946 is better, and the Swiss Office of 
Power and Fuel estimates conservatively 
that 1,000,000 tons will be imported dur- 
ing the year. It is expected that 250,000 
tons will be imported from the United 
States, 250,000 from France, 300,000 from 
Poland, 150,009 from Turkey, and the 
balance from Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Great Britain. 

Householders probably will be allowed 
12 percent of their basic coal ration, or a 
total of 450,000 tons, during 1946-47. 
The remaining 550,000 tons will be allo- 
cated to gas works and industry. 

The Swiss Government has guaranteed 
to take over the output of the small 
domestic coal mines until April 1947. 
This coal is of very poor quality and is 
very expensive. The purchase of a cer- 
tain percentage of domestic coal by con- 
sumers will be made compulsory only if 
no other solution can be found. 


Construction 


PROJECTS IN PANAMA 


Construction of a modern high school, 
known as the Felix Olivares High School, 
has been proposed for David, Republic 
of Panama. Plans call for the building 
to contain 40 classrooms, an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of more than 
1,000, a modern gymnasium, a library, 
a store room for school equipment, 
faculty rooms, and facilities for general 
medical care and dentistry. In addition, 
there will be facilities for 200 boarding 
students. The cost of the structure is 
estimated at $350,000. 

As soon as preliminary plans are com- 

pleted, the date for public bids on the 
contract will be announced. 
_The Panamanian National Savings 
Bank plans to construct a five-floor of- 
fice building in Panama City, Panama, 
according to the press of that country. 
The basement and first floor will be used 
by the bank, while the remaining floors 
will be rented as general and private 
offices. 
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The cost is estimated at between 
$250,000 and $300,000. Construction 
work will be open to public bidding by 
either Panamanian or foreign con- 
tractors. 

Installation of a sewerage system is 
projected soon for the new low-cost 
housing development of Vista Hermosa 
in Panama City. The estimated cost is 
$400,000, according to the press. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
EXPANSION OF ENERGY, CANADA 


Electrical energy generated and pur- 
chased by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Canada, in 1945 
reached an all-time high of approxi- 
mately 12,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
This was 3.7 percent higher than the 
previous peak set in 1944 and 45 percent 
greater than in 1939. 

The Commission’s postwar program 
involves expenditures of possibly $200,- 
000,000 within the next 5 years. The 
changing of 25-cycle power in the Ni- 
agara division of southern Ontario to 
60-cycle is being considered. 

A $300,000-expansion program of the 
York Township Hydro includes two new 
substations, improved street lighting, 
and new hot-water heaters for private 
homes. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POWER SUPPLY, 
SPANISH MOROCCO 


In Spanish Morocco an expenditure of 
about $72,848,556 for water power and 
water-supply development is planned 
and scheduled for completion within 10 
years. Immediate expenditures are ex- 
pected to be $25,000,000. 

The first development will be the Lan 
River Basin from which Tangier and 
Spanish Morocco receive their electric 
power. Other river basins also are to be 
developed. 


MANUFACTURE AND DEMAND, EIRE 


Formation of a new company in Eire, 
with capital of £500,000, for the manu- 
facture of Diesel electric rolling stock, 
transformers, electric cable, and con- 
sumer goods such as refrigerators, elec- 
tric heaters, and cooking stoves has been 
announced in the foreign press. Al- 
though a large part of the output will be 
used by semigovernmental organizations, 
the development of an export trade also 
is planned. 

Electrical products are in demand in 
Eire. Rolling stock is needed in the 
planned conversion to electric propulsion 
to reduce the need for imported coal. 
Extension of electrical facilities to rural 
areas will necessitate the use of 50,000 
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Malaya Tin-Production 
Figures Revealed 


Great Britain recently notified 
the United States Operating Com- 
mittee of the Combined Tin Com- 
mittee that the production of tin 
concentrates in Malaya during the 
first quarter of 1946 amounted to 
802 tons (metal content). 

Last February a British mission 
which started investigating the tin 
situation after Malaya was recap- 
tured by the Allies estimated total 
1946 production there at 12,500 
tons. The average prewar produc- 
tion was approximately 75,000 
tons. 

About half of the first-quarter 
production was obtained from 
hand-washing (Dulang mining) 
and the rest mainly from Chinese- 
operated gravel pump mines. 
Ninety-one mines (including four 
dredges) were operating on a re- 
stricted scale in March compared 
with 75 in January and 80 in Feb- 
ruary. No dredges were operating 
in January and February. The 
labor force employed in tin mining 
in Malaya increased from 11,363 in 
January to 13,292 in March, it was 
reported. 

The Combined Tin Committee is 
an autonomous international body 
whose function is to assure cooper- 
ation in the distribution of tin 
during the emergency period of 
global short supply. It includes 
representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, France, and Belgium. 























to 65,000 transformers arid about 50,000 
miles Of cable within the next 10 years. 
In addition, there is need for electrical 
goods. by domestic consumers and a de- 
mand on the farms in Eire for portable 
electric motors. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


CACAO PRODUCTION IN GRENADA, BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 


Exports of cacao from Grenada, Brit- 
ish West Indies, in the first 4 months of 
1946 amounted to 890 tons, compared 
with 966 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1945. About 6,000 tons are believed 
to have been held in stock. 
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In connection with the cacao rehabili- 
tation scheme whereby plants of vigorous 
high-yielding strains are being propa- 
gated for the purpose of replacing old, 
weak trees, the government of Grenada 
has acquired about 16 acres of land at 
Mount Horne, St. Andrews, for the estab- 
lishment of a cacao experimental station. 

This rehabilitation scheme is probably 
one of the most advanced projects of any 
cacao-producing area in the world. It 
is understood that 16,000 plants will be 
available for distribution during 1946 
and about 80,000 annually thereafter. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE SALES AND EXPORTS 


There was an active demand from the 
United States for Ecuadoran coffee dur- 
ing April 1946, but no contracts were 
closed. The Panamanian Government 
is reported to have purchased 7,000 quint- 
als (101.4 pounds each), and a few smal] 
sales were made to Cuban importers. 

Exports of coffee in April 1946 
amounted to 11,217 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to unofficial figures, com- 
pared with 4,982 bags in April 1945. 
Approximately 60 percent of the coffee 
shipped from Ecuador in April 1946 went 
to Cuba, Panama taking 31 percent. 

Exports in the first 3 months of 1946 
amounted to 2,502,579 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) valued at $729,530, 
compared with 1,091,243 kilograms, 
valued at $222,436, in the corresponding 
period of 1945, according to official 
statistics. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM VENEZUELA 


Exports of coffee from Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, in April 1946 totaled 106,310 
bags of 60 kilograms each, of which 
62,560 bags were Venezuelan coffee and 
36,600 and 7,150 bags, of 60 and 70 kilo- 
grams per bag, respectively, were Co- 
lombian coffee. 

During the coffee year October 1, 1945, 
to April 30, 1946, 253,858 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each of Venezuelan coffee were 
exported, and it was officially estimated 
that there were 401,050 bags still held in 
the Republic. Of that amount, it is esti- 
mated that 250,000 bags were in Mara- 
caibo, part of which was high-grade cof- 
fee being aged. 


Dairy Products 


SALES OF MILK; PRODUCTION OF BUTTER 
AND CHEESE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Commercial dairies in Ontario, Can- 
ada, reported sales of fluid milk during 
February 1946, of 38,985,000 quarts, an 
all-time high compared with 37,536,800 
quarts in January 1946 and 34,739,000 
quarts in February 1945. 

Production of creamery butter in On- 
tario in the first 3 months of 1946 
amounted to 9,975,278 pounds compared 
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with 12,688,973 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Cheddar- 
cheese production totaled 3,474,800 
pounds against 5,541,707 pounds in the 
first 3 months of 1945. 


Fruits 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


Production of bananas in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, is said to be four or 
five times that of a year ago, as plantings 
have recovered from the 1944 hurricane. 

Trade estimates of 1946 production are 
from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 stems. 

During the first 4 months of 1946, the 
Superintendent of Banana Purchases on 
behalf of the Imperial Government pur- 
chased 1,632,826 stems of bananas, com- 
pared with 240,230 stems in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Shipments dur- 
ing that period totaled 1,544,043 stems, as 
against 200,331 stems in the January- 
April period of 1945. 

Although no recent information is 
available on the destination of banana 
exports, it is reported that nearly 70 per- 
cent are going to Great Britain, and 
practically all of the remaining 30 per- 
cent to Canada. Small shipments occa- 
sionally go to the United States. 


LIME AND ORANGE CROPS, CONSUMPTION, 
AND TRADE, MEXICO 


Mexico’s 1946 lime crop is forecast at 
40,000 metric tons, slightly higher than 
the estimated 1945 crop of 38,000 tons. 
The increase in 1945 results from the 
larger number of trees of bearing age. 

Lime exports in 1946 will probably be 
only slightly more than 1945 exports. 
High domestic prices and transportation 
difficulties brought about a further de- 
cline in Mexico’s exports of fresh limes 
from 761 metric tons in 1944 to 551 tons 
in 1945. As in past years, export ship- 
ments were made exclusively to the 
United States. 

Present domestic demand is much 
larger than that during the 5-year pe- 
riod 1939-43, inasmuch as consumption 
of limes as fresh fruit and those for in- 
dustrial use has increased in recent 
years. 

Production of oranges in Mexico in 
1946 will be slightly less than the 1945 
crop, estimated at 240,000 tons. 

Foreign trade in Mexican oranges is 
negligible. 

Oranges rank second to the most 
widely consumed fruit (bananas), in 
Mexico. Consumption in 1939-43 aver- 
aged 209,435 metric tons, that in 1944 
totaled 233,193 tons, and in 1945, 240,013 
tons. The actual increase during the 
Past 2 years, however, was probably not 
as large as the figures indicate, as large 
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quantities of fruit spoiled in the produc- 
ing districts as a result of lack of trans- 
portation. 


APPLE-MARKETING PROBLEM, NOVA SCOTIA, 
CANADA 


The 1945 apple crop in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, was small. Only 1,098,000 bush- 
els were produced compared with 5,- 
262,000 bushels in 1944. 

Nova Scotia apple growers are alarmed 
at the prospect of losing the United King- 
dom market. Possible abandonment of 
the British Empire trade-preference sys- 
tem has been causing particular concern. 

More than 300 members of the Nova 
Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association assem- 
bled at Kentville early in the year and 
discussed situations confronting the 
apple industry. Marketing appeared to 
be the most important problem. The 
general manager of the Apple Marketing 
Board urged that the program for devel- 
opment of the Canadian market for Nova 
Scotia apples be intensified. 

It was also stated that Nova Scotia is 
vitally dependent on the maintenance 
and improvement of the United Kingdom 
market, as many varieties of apples 
grown there for the British market are 
virtually unsalable in North America. 











British and Irish Construc- 
tion of Merchant Shipping 
Mounts 


Of the total of 3,256,926 gross 
tons of merchant vessels under 
construction over the world in 
March 1946, 51.5 percent (1,676,- 
103 tons) were being built in Great 
Britain and Ireland, The Statist 
(London) reports. Countries lead- 
ing in the construction of the re- 
maining 1,580,823 tons were the 
United States, 587,278 tons; Swe- 
den, 205,015 tons; Italy, 156,190 
tons; The Netherlands, 141,915 
tons; Spain, 110,974 tons; Belgium, 
104,940 tons; and Denmark, 103,- 
905 tons. Figures for Danzig, 
France, Germany, Japan, Poland, 
and Russia are not included. 

At the end of March 1946, mer- 
chant vessels under construction in 
Great Britain and Ireland totaled 
1,676,103 tons, the highest figure 
of tonnage under construction in 
these countries since 1922. This 
represented an increase of 63,293 
tons over the amount in progress at 
the end of the preceding quarter, 
and 440,299 tons more than the 
tonnage under construction at the 
end of March 1945. 
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It was resolved at the meeting to peti- 
tion the Federal Government to make 
every effort to procure a priority for 
Nova Scotia apples to enter British and 
continental European markets. 


Grains and Products 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of wheat flour in Canadian 
mills in April 1946 amounted to 2,216,930 
barrels compared with 2,126,235 barrels 
in April 1945, according to the foreign 
press. Wheat-flour production in the 
first 9 months of the 1945-46 crop year 
(August 1945—April 1946) totaled 19,743,- 
721 barrels, against 18,620,740 barrels in 
the corresponding period of the 1944-45 
crop year. 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada 
in April 1946 amounted to 1,478,071 bar- 
rels. Exports during the first 9 months 
of the 1945-46 crop year totaled 9,885,- 
436 barrels, compared with 9,761,267 bar- 
rels in the like period of the 194445 
crop year. 


GRAIN CROPS AND PRICES, IRAQ 


The Iraq 1945 wheat crop is officially 
estimated at 450,000 metric tons com- 
pared with 350,000 tons in 1944. The 
official price fixed for the best-quality 
wheat was 28 Iraqi dinars ($109) per 
metric ton against 29.5 ($119) in the 
preceding year. Municipal authorities 
throughout Iraq were privileged to draw 
on the Government’s share, amounting 
to 50 percent of the 1945 wheat crop at 
the ceiling price. The exportable sur- 
plus, estimated at 50,000 tons, will be 
held as reserve emergency stock. Ex- 
ports are prohibited. 

According to official estimates, 650,000 
tons of barley were produced in Iraq in 
1945, against 450,000 tons in 1944. Bar- 
ley was uncontrolled in 1945 and was 
left to find its own level. In Baghdad 
and Basra, barley containing 10-percent 
dirt and 5-percent dust fluctuated er- 
ratically between 11 Iraqi dinars ($44) 
and 20 Iraqi dinars ($81) per ton. Clean 
sacked barley f. o. b. Basra sold as high 
as 24.5 Iraqi dinars ($98.73) per ton. 

In 1944 the ceiling price for barley 
containing 10-percent dirt and 5-per- 
cent dust was fixed at 19.5 Iraqi dinars 
($78.58). The British Food Ministry, 
which operated through local grain mer- 
chants, was again the principal taker of 
barley in 1945. It is reported that the 
purchases were for Italian military relief 
and the Middle East adulterants pro- 
grams. Active trading by several Iraqi 
and Syrian firms was reported on behalf 
of French interests for shipment to North 
Africa. Exports of barley in 1945 are 
estimated at about 250,000 tons. 

The 1945 rice harvest was approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons, according to offi- 
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cial estimate, compared with 280,000 tons 
in 1944. Prices varied between 82.5 Iraqi 
dinars ($332) and 120 Iraqi dinars ($483) 
per ton for the better quality (Amber) 
and from 42.5 dinars ($171) to 55 dinars 
($222) per ton for the lower-quality 
(Shimba), against $343 to $445 for Am- 
ber and $141 to $192 for Shimba in 1944. 

Rice was in short supply throughout 
the year. Prices are expected to remain 
high because of the present world short- 
age and the price situation in Iraq. Rice 
can be exported only by special approval; 
500 metric tons were exported to Lebanon 
on a barter trade. It is estimated that 
several thousand tons of rice were con- 
sumed by British forces stationed in 
Iraq. Export permits were granted for 
3,000 tons of rice in 1945. 

The 1945 production of other cereals 
was estimated as follows by the Iraqi 
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Department of Agriculture: Corn, 36,000 
tons and millet 20,000 tons, against 32,000 
and 15,000 tons, respectively, in 1944. 


Meats and Products 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT INDUSTRY 


Total output of meat in Australia dur- 
ing 1946 is estimated at 970,000 long tons 
as compared with 905,000 tons produced 
in 1945 and average annual production 
of approximately 1,023,000 tons in the 
3 years ended 1944. Production of lamb 
is expected to be about 27,500 tons less 
but output of beef is estimated at approx- 
imately 40,006 tons more than in 1945. 

The forecast of production of the vari- 
ous kinds of meat in Australia in 1946, 
compared with actual output in the four 
preceding years, is shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Production of Meat in Australia 


[Unit: Long tons] 





Kind 


Beef and veal__ 
Mutton 
Lamb_--- 
Pork. __- 


510, 828 517, 287 
227, 006 266, 514 74, 385 
172, 329 148, 457 
103, 947 93, 771 130, 254 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 * 


473, 557 457, 943 
229, ‘4 
96, 472 
120, 835 


500, 000 
228, 000 
124, 000 
118, 000 


149, 923 


— 


1, 014, 110 1, 026, 029 


1, 028, 119 904, S14 970, 000 





1 Subject to revision. 
2 Forecast of production; does not include offal. 


Ezports of Meat and Products from Australia 





Item 


Preserved by cold process: 
EES 
Lamb 
Mutton 
rPerKk.... 
Veal____- 
Offals, n. e. i. 
Sheep 
Se + 
Potted and concentrated meat __- 
Preserved in tins or other air-tight containers 
— ee ese 
Sheep’s tongues 
Bacon. __- ; 
Meat and vegetables 
Mutton___- 
Sausages __._-- 
Vea! and ham 
Other % 
Not preserved by cold process 
Bacon and hams.. 
Fresh and smoked 
Dehydrated mutton 
Other, n. e. i__- 


1044 1945 


Pounds Pounds 

40, 107, 109 102, 602, 794 
126. 109, 415 57, 315, 412 
34, 364, 654 38, 900, S37 
36, 959, 983 31, 847, 100 


1, 901, 303 4, 549, 535 


7, O79, 214 2, 605, 721 
6, 194, 768 2, 651, 577 
1, 308, 497 607, 410 


(') 


18, 423, 580 


8, 232, 785 12, 200, 232 
175, 186 ,, O82 
2, 246, 439 
24, 362 





1 Quantity not available. Value in 1944, £A 100,750, and in 1945, £A31,622 


The Banks’ selling rate for sight dollar 


drafts Australia-New York on Apr. 11, 1946, was $3.1982 to £A1 


The Australian meat-canning pro- 
gram for 1946 calls for an output of 
45,500 tons, canned weight (equal to 
73,900 tons bone-in), compared with an 
output of approximately 90,000 tons 
canned weight in 1945. 

It is understood that all mutton de- 
hydration plants in Australia are being 
closed, except those at Winton and Rock- 
hampton (Queensland). These will con- 
tinue to process mutton for UNRRA. 
Production of dehydrated mutton in 
1945 was about 800 tons, compared with 


3,046 tons in the preceding year, and it 
is expected that output in 1946 will be 
small. 

Exports of beef from Australia in 1945 
were 150 percent greater than those of 
1944, largely the result of the slacken- 
ing of service demands. It is under- 
stood that a large proportion of the 
1944 killings was bone-out and supplied 
to the services in the Pacific and else- 
where in package form. On the other 
hand, shipments of lamb in 1945 were 
less than half those of the preceding year. 
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The quantity available for export in 1945 
was greatly reduced because of the ma- 
terial drop in lamb production resulting 
from the severe drought in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia in 
1944-45. 

There was a substantial increase in 
exports of canned meat in 1945. With 
the end of the war, certain orders for 
canned meat for both the Australian and 
United States Services were canceled and 
additional quantities were made avail- 
able to the United Kingdom. 

The accompanying statistics of exports 
of meat in 1944 and 1945 have been com- 
piled from monthly returns supplied by 
the Commonwealth statistician. 

The exportable surplus of meat in 1946 
is forecast at 295,000 tons carcass weight 
in the equivalent of canned and dehy- 
drated meat. The surplus comprises 
155,000 tons of beef and veal, 92,000 tons 
of mutton and lamb, 38,000 tons of pork 
and 10,000 tons of sundry lines—mostly 
offal. All of this meat, with the excep- 
tion of that for the Admiralty, will be 
shipped to the United Kingdom or other 
countries, such as India and Ceylon, as 
directed by the British Ministry of Food. 


Sugars and Products 


SITUATION IN JAVANESE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Javanese sugar production reached an 
8-year high of 1,718,708 tons in 1940, but 
by the end of the Japanese occupation 
had dropped to a low of 84,245 tons, ac- 
cording to records of the occupying 
forces now available in Batavia. 

Japanese records show that by June 
1942, when the Japanese military au- 
thorities issued the first regulations con- 
cerning sugar, a crop of 1,350.000 tons 
stood in the fields of Java, and prepara- 
tions had already been concluded for 
the planting of a 1943 crop which would 
total 1,500,000 tons when refined. The 
existing Dutch factories were main- 
tained by the Japanese to handle the 
1942 crop. Plans were made for a rapid 
and drastic reduction in sugar produc- 
tion, however, which would allow an out- 
put of about 600,000 tons for Java’s own 
needs. 

By 1943, it is reported that production 
had been reduced to 682,900 tons; by 
1944 to 496,804 tons; and by 1945 output 
had dropped to an unexpectedly low fig- 
ure of 83,000 tons. Of the 85 sugar mills 
in operation in 1942, 44 are said to have 
remained in operation in 1944. Only a 
few Chinese and Indonesian factories are 
reported to be in operation at present 
and the expected output of refined sugar 
for this year is only 20,000 tons. 

In estimating the production potential 
in the period following restoration of 
political stability, it should be noted that 
the Japanese had made seed provisions 
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for a sugar crop of 700,000 tons in 1947, 
as they expected by that time to have 
exhausted the stockpile which made a 
large sugar crop unnecessary in 1945. 
Assuming these ample seed provisions re- 
main where the Japanese distributed 
them, the sugar estates will be able to 
begin operations more quickly when 
conditions permit resumption of pro- 
duction. 

The Department of Economic Affairs 
estimates that 1 year after safety and 
stability are restored, a crop of 1,500,000 
tons can be harvested. In addition, 51 
of the 85 sugar factories are in good 
working condition, and, by keeping them 
in operation for 6 months of the year 
instead of the former 3-month period, 
the full crop can be handled. 

Of the estimated stockpile of 1,594,350 
tons of sugar in the interior of Java, 
about 400,000 tons are not packed in 
sacks. Furthermore, none of this stock- 
pile has been transported to the harbors 
because it is located in areas outside 
British and Dutch military control. The 
problem is that of transportation from 
the interior to Surabaya and Batavia. 

The Division of Agriculture of the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs at Batavia 
estimated in February that except for the 
sugar not in sacks, the stockpile was in 
good condition. This means that ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 tons were in salable 
condition, about 600,000 tons of which 
could be made immediately available for 
export if it could be reached and moved 
to the ports. The remaining 500,000 tons 
were needed for current consumption in 
Java. 


Iron 


EXPLORING FOR IRON-ORE DEPOsITS, 
VENEZUELA 


Rights to explore for possible iron-ore 
deposits in the Orinoco Delta were ob- 
tained from the Venezuelan Government 
by a subsidiary of a steel company of the 
United States during the latter part of 
1945, and preliminary explorations were 
immediately initiated. Another com- 
pany, also a subsidiary of a United States 
firm, is continuing work in the Orinoco 
area in preparation for working a large 
iron-ore deposit. 


ORE PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, FRANCE 


Output of merchant ore in France dur- 
ing February 1946 totaled 1,150,537 met- 
ric tons compared with 1,154,347 metric 
tons in January 1946 and 151,521 metric 
tons in February 1945. Nearly all of the 
production came from the Lorraine 
mines. 

Operatives at the end of February 
numbered 20,796 compared with 17,392 
at the end of February 1945. Since the 
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“Lucky” Rabbits’ Feet As 
Trade Factor 


An impressive bid in behalf of 
fellow Canadians for the smile of 
Lady Luck was recently made by 
a foreign trader in Toronto who 
placed an order with a firm in Ade- 
laide, Australia, for half a i: illion 
rabbits’ feet. 

The small charms, which, ac- 
cording to the foreign press, are to 
be delivered at the rate of 20,000 
weekly, probably are destined for 
pendants or catches on women’s 
handbags, 























beginning of 1945 there has been a fairly 
steady increase in average daily output 
per miner, which in the Lorraine district 
advanced from 7,386 metric tons in Feb- 
ruary 1945 to 55,173 tons in February of 
this year. 

During February 1946, 491,647 tons of 
ore were delivered to the mills and 330,- 
580 tons were exported. mostly to Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg. Stocks at the end 
of February amounted to 6,196,539, high- 
est since the end of the war. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


Cedar-log stocks in British Columbia, 
Canada, should increase, for the log scale 
for the first 3 months of 1946 is 20 per- 
cent higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1945. Most red-cedar shingle 
mills have increased their production, 
and exports of the shingles to the United 
States are expected to rise substantially. 

During April 1946, exports of red- 
cedar shingles to the United States 
amounted to 149,887 squares, as com- 
pared with 143,292 squares in April 1945. 

British Columbia’s log scale during 
March amounted to 253,630,412 board 
feet, bringing the total scale for the first 
3 months of 1946 to 627,984,350 board 
feet, compared with only 571,830,019 
board feet for the first 3 months of 1945. 

Poles and piling produced in the 
Province during March amounted to 
3,596,954 lineal feet, a substantial in- 
crease over the March 1945 output of 
575,031 lineal feet. Output of poles and 
piling for the first quarter of 1946 totaled 
11,881,116 lineal feet, against 3,991,271 
lineal feet in the corresponding period 
of 1945. 

A total of 20,490 railroad ties were pro- 
duced in British Columbia during March, 
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making a total of 169,823 for the first 
3 months of this year compared with 
120,123 in the like period of 1945. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


FARM-MACHINERY PROCUREMENT AND 
UsE, IRAQ 


The Director General of Agricultural 
Machinery of Iraq estimates that ma- 
chinery in use in 1945 included 150 trac- 
tors of 35 horsepower a unit, 150 reapers, 
and about 40 combines. The Govern- 
ment estimated that 2,000 tractors could 
be used effectively. 

The procurement program for 1946 
from the United States amounts to about 
$480,000 to cover the cost of 87 tractors, 
and numbers of trailers, accessories, and 
spare parts. 


MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE, FINLAND 


Returns on power machines and imple- 
ments on Finnish farms in 194i show 
considerable progress in mechanization 
of agriculture, as compared with 1930. 
The area covered by 1941 statistics is 
about 10 percent smaller than that cov- 
ered in 1930 inasmuch as territories 
ceded to the Soviet Union by the armis- 
tice of September 19, 1944, are not in- 
cluded. 

The total number of machines and 
implements used on Finnish farms in 
1930 and 1941 are shown in the following 
table: 














Total number 
Machine or implement san laaesnaosen 
| 1930 | 1941 
Steam engines | 4,968 3, 290 
Internal-combustion motors | 16,210 | 30, 225 
Electric motors. | 14,150 | 23, 020 
Tractors 1, 924 5, 895 
Drills 24, 142 | 34, 600 
Mowing machines 119, 242 | 122, 512 
Horse rakes 64, 718 | 80, 397 
Harvesting machines : | 6,916 | 12, 164 
Threshing machines | 49, 180 | 56, 697 
Mills for household use 9, 006 9, 971 
Circular saws for wood cutting | 7, 162 8, 154 
Circular saws for wood splitting | 13,610 2, 459 
Frame saws | | 939 
Grain driers | 17, 999 
Harrows | 7, 545 | | 27, 577 
Potato diggers | 7,300 | 12, 238 
Ditching plows | 8,329 8, = 
Milking machines | | 
Cream separators 170, 714 | 158, 71 
Incubators 3, 820 
Power pumps 6, 063 8, 777 
Trucks | 1, 637 
Passenger automobiles | 3,597 

1 Includes frame saws. 

SourcE: Finnish Official Statistics. Agriculture, 
General Agricultural Census 1929-30, Part 3, Helsinki, 
1933, and Finnish Official Statistics. Agriculture. Gen- 
eral Agricultural Census 1941, Part 1, Helsinki, 1945. 


Mowing machines and cream separa- 
tors are the most commonly used ma- 
chines in Finnish agriculture. The 
decline in the number of cream sepa- 
rators, as shown in the table, is explained 
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Netherlands Paper Situation 


For more than a year now, since May 1945, newspaperdom in Holland has 
been in a bad condition, not because of lack of reader interest but because of 
the paper scarcity that continues to haunt publishers and editors as well as 
the authorities who are being bombarded with ever-more-insistent demands 
for larger paper allotments. This statement is made in a recent release by 
the Netherlands Information Bureau. In Amsterdam, The Hague, and Rot- 
terdam, long-established newspapers must cramp their news, “telegraph- 
style,” inside two or three miniature-size pages, and utilize the remaining 
page for advertising. Even the traditional blank margin between the inside 
pages is used for family announcements or small “‘perSonals.”’ 

To make matters worse, says the Dutch agency above cited, it does not look 
as though there will be a marked improvement in this bad situation in the 
very near future—unless the Government “manages to wangle larger paper 
shipments from American and Canadian mills.” Even before the war, with 
all paper plants running at full capacity, Holland had to import 20 percent 
of all its paper needs. The country’s 40 paper factories had a total monthly 
production of about 25,000 tons of all types of paper, from the finest printing 
and writing paper to the coarsest packing paper. The Netherlands paper 
industry, the Netherlands Information Bureau remarks, is one of the oldest 
in Europe, and the so-called Old-Holland paper is described as enjoying a 
world-wide reputation. Five thouSand tons of paper was imported each 
month. The important cardboard industry produced about 20,000 tons of 
cardboard monthly, 75 percent of which was exported. At present, home 
production of newsprint paper is at only 20 percent of capacity, according 
to Dutch calculations, while production of other kinds of paper stands at 
50 percent. 

During the German occupation, Holland’s ample reserve supplies were 
completely used up, while production came to a standstill owing to lack of 
raw materials and coal. At this moment there is no lack of raw material, 
but the coal scarcity continues to harass paper manufacturers. 

The present total paper allotment to newspapers and periodicals is 2,000 
tons a month—1,500 tons for newspapers and 500 tons for periodicals, says 
the Information Bureau. This is only one-sixth of what this group used 
before the war. Even so, most of this paper has been taken from a reserve 
stock which the Government had built up in England during the war through 
purchases from Canadian mills. This reserve is now practically exhausted, 
and the Ministry of Commerce is making strenuous efforts to obtain new 
supplies from the United States and Canada. Since an increase of coal for 
home production is out of the question, improvement in the size of Holland’s 
newspapers is therefore totally dependent on the success of the Ministry’s 
efforts. 

As regarding books, the situation is not much better. In the field of school 
and text books a veritable “state of emergency” prevails in the Netherlands. 
Most of the paper set aside for books is given over to scientific and school 
books. The same factors that hamper the restoration of the newspaper 
industry are at work in the book industry. In addition, book printers and 
binders suffer the handicap of lack of equipment, much of which was stolen 
or damaged by the Germans. 


[| Nore.—Readers are referred to the feature article “Paper Business Today in France 
and Low Countries” in the June 8, 1946, issue of ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY.] 

















by the large number of these machines 
that were in ceded territory—Province 
of Viipuri—much of which went to the 
Soviet Union. In 1930 Viipuri Province 
had 32,426 cream separators. 

A Government commission, studying 
methods of relieving the shortage of 
power units and farm implements in 
Finland, has stressed the necessity of 
standardizing agricultural implements, 
confining imports to a few brands well 
adapted to Finnish conditions. 


PLOW MANUFACTURE AND SALES, UNION OF 
SovutH AFRICA 


An order from Brazil for more than 
600 plows, valued at $12,000, has been 
received by a South African manufac- 
turer of farm implements. This order 
is reported to be the first received from 
Brazil for any product manufactured in 
South Africa. The plows are to be made 
from South African steel at a price re- 
ported to be lower than those quoted by 
United States manufacturers. 
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A reversible plow (Belgian design), 
adapted to contour plowing, is being 
made by the same South African manu- 
facturer. An order for 1,500 of these 
plows has been placed by the Union De- 
partment of Lands for use on its various 
agricultural enterprises. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


MACHINE-TOOL MANUFACTURE, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian machine-tool industry 
has had a phenomenal growth in recent 
years. Most firms in business in 1941 
manufactured the simpler and lower- 
grade machine tools copied from oversea 
models. The 10 firms in business then 
increased to 200 at the peak of war pro- 
duction, employing 12,000 persons and 
turning out 14,000 machines a year. Ef- 
forts are being made now to convert this 
wartime industry to peacetime operation. 


IMPORTS OF MACHINERY FOR FOOTWEAR 
MANUFACTURE, CHILE 


With the exception of a few machines 
made locally during the war, imported 
machinery and equipment are used ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of Chilean 
footwear. The United States supplied 
93 percent of these imports and the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, Den- 
mark, and Argentina supplied the re- 
mainder. Footwear factories in Chile 
are reported to be mechanized up to about 
85 percent. 

Few machinery replacements were 
made during the past 5 years, and much 
of the machinery now in use is reported 
to need replacing or rebuilding. Some 
machinery on order from the United 
States is expected to be delivered late in 
1946. 


MACHINERY NEEDED FOR DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS, IRAQ 


Equipment and machinery will be 
needed in the development of transporta- 
tion and communications planned for 
Iraq. Contracts for bridges, a railroad 
extension and workshops, airways, and 
railroad equipment have been let to 
British firms. It is expected that the 


machinery and equipment needs of these - 


projects can be taken care of in England 
or from the surplus material of British 
military authorities in Iraq. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Imports OF DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICALS, 
URUGUAY 


The value of Uruguay’s imports of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals rose consid- 
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erably in 1945, to $1,506,000 (United 
States currency) from $1,160,000 in 
1944. 

Stocks of drug and pharmaceutical 
products improved in 1945 to such an 
extent that there were few important 
shortages in this line. Penicillin con- 
tinued to be employed in ever-increasing 
quantities, although during the closing 
quarter of the year, difficulties were en- 
countered in importing additional sup- 
plies from the United States. Prices of 
drugs and medicinals generally re- 
mained steady but, in some instances, 
very high. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


WHALE-OIL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION, CHILE 


With the acquisition of new catchers, 
Chile’s only whaling company is ex- 
pected to produce a substantial surplus 
of whale oil for export in 1947. The 
Santiago press reports that plans are 
being discussed for enlarging the scope 
of the whaling industry. 

During 1945, 477 whales were caught, 
the yield of oil amounting to 3,456 metric 
tons, as compared with 360 whales 
caught and an oil output of 2,343 tons in 
1944. In January-March 1946, 149 
whales were caught. 

The entire whale-oil production in 
1945 and the first quarter of 1946 was 
consumed in Chile, chiefly in the man- 
ufacture of soap. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND TRADE, GREECE 


Although the 1945 crop of olives and 
olive oil in Greece approached the pre- 
war average, the shortage of other foods 
encouraged domestic consumption and 
restricted exports. The outlook for the 
1946 crop is only fair, inasmuch as low 
yields usually follow years of high pro- 
duction. 

The area devoted to olive cultivation 
is estimated to be about 1,240,000 acres, 
growing between 60,000,000 and 70,000,- 
000 trees. The area, however, was de. 
creased during enemy occupation. Be- 
cause of war conditions, there have been 
no new plantings of olive trees in 6 years. 
Nursery stock has been unavailable, and 
attention has been given to the produc- 
tion of more readily available food. 

The Government is encouraging the 
use of wild olive stock for grafting im- 
proved varieties of new trees, Wild 
olives are plentiful throughout Greece 
and it is possible that their use will in- 
crease the strength and vigor of the new 
trees. 

The production of olive oil in 1945 was 
estimated at 101,700 metric tons, about 
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12 percent lower than the 1933-37 aver- 
age of 115,000 tons. The quality was 
above average. 

During 1945 the Greek Government 
prohibited the exportation of olives and 
Olive oil because of domestic food short- 
ages. Early in 1946, negotiations began 
for the exchange of 3,000 tons of oil 
through accepted exporters for an equal 
amount of soybean oil from the United 
States. Discussions with other coun- 
tries are being carried on to arrange for 
the exchange of olive oil for other neces- 
sary commodities. 

Efforts are being made to minimize the 
lower yield expected in 1946 by giving 
better care to the trees, by the applica- 
tion of fertilizers, and by attempts to 
control the Dacus fly, a pest which at- 
tacks olive trees. 

Little change is expected in the Gov- 
ernment policy of restricting exportation 
of olives and olive oil. The availability 
of other foodstuffs and the degree of 
stabilization in the price structure will 
be factors governing the trade in olives 
and oil with other countries. 


WHALE-OIL INDUSTRY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


There were only 9 whaling expeditions 
in the Antarctic from South Africa dur- 
ing the 1945-46 season, compared with 
about 35 in normal prewar times. Of the 
factory ships which operated before the 
war, all the British and South African 
ships, a large part of the Norwegian fleet, 
and an unspecified number of Japanese 
vessels were lost during the war. The 
present fleet is made up of the remaining 
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five Norwegian prewar ships, one new 
Norwegian ship, one new British ship, 
and two prewar German ships found in 
Europe after the war and fitted out by 
the British. 

Total production of whale oil in the 
1945-46 season will not exceed 100,000 
tons, according to early estimates. In- 
asmuch as the estimate for the season 
was placed at about 1,500,000 barrels 
(250,000 tons), the results are disap- 
pointing. The whale-oil industry was 
expected to contribute to the relief of the 
great shortage of fats throughout Europe 
and other parts of the world. 

Radar was used for the first time in 
the whaling industry during the 1945-46 
season. Two new factory ships and two 
catchers attached to each were equipped 
with radar for the detection of whales 
and for general navigational purposes. 

South Africa’s part in future whaling 
expeditions remains uncertain, inasmuch 
as its two prewar factory ships were lost 
and no definite plans have been made for 
their replacement. 

About eight new factory ships are re- 
portedly under construction in Great 
Britain, Denmark, and Sweden for Brit- 
ish, Norwegian, Danish, Netherland, Aus- 
tralian, and Canadian interests. 


DECREASED SUNFLOWER PLANTINGS, CHILE 


The 1945-46 sunflower plantings in 
Chile, totaling 15,324 hectares, are re- 
portedly 25.7 percent lower than the 
1944-45 level of 20,628 hectares. This 
is the first time in 6 years that a de- 
crease in plantings has occurred. Out- 
put this year is forecast at 16,818 metric 

















Attention: Importers of East India, Bombay, and Karachi 
Goatskins and Sheepskins 


An increase of 15 percent in the price which domestic importers are au- 
thorized to pay for East India, Bombay, and Karachi tanned goatskins, con- 
forming with a recent increase permitted by Great Britain, was announced by 
the Office of Price Administration on June 20. 

A similar increase of 20 percent on the import price of East India, Bombay, l 
and Karachi tanned sheepskins is provided in the action. 

Import prices of these semitanned goat and sheep skins were established 
by agreement between the United States and Great Britain, so that there 
would be no disparity between the prices offered in the two countries, and 
are subject to allocation under the program of the Combined Hides, Skins, 
and Leather Committee. Since Great Britain recently announced the 15- 
percent increase for goatskins and 20-percent increase for sheepskins, the 
present action is taken to afford American importers equal opportunity to 
compete for the purchase of the available supply. . 

The authorized increase is to be applied to the maximum prices listed in 
the regulation for specified selections of skins. 

The amendment also clarifies the method of pricing shipments of East 
India tanned goatskins and sheepskins from ports other than Bombay, by 
making clear that the price applicable to shipments from ports other than 
| Bombay is to be reduced by 3 cents per pound from listed prices. 
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tons, or 40 percent below the 1944-45 
crop. Increased imports of sunflower 
seed from Argentina are likely to be nec- 
essary in 1946 to meet Chile’s require- 
ments for vegetable oilseeds. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
URUGUAY 


The disposal of Uruguay’s exportable 
surplus of about 150,000 metric tons of 
linseed from the combined 1944-45 and 
1945-46 crops will depend upon negotia- 
tions between the United States and 
Uruguayan authorities. 

Estimates place the 1945-46 crop at 
about 112,000 tons, obtained from 185,000 
hectares. The 1944-45 plantings on 
163,000 hectares yielded 103,000 tons. 

Both output and plantings of sun- 
flower seed have increased steadily in 
Uruguay in recent years. In 1945, 82,000 
hectares were planted to sunflower seed, 
with a production of 48,000 tons, com- 
pared with 52,000 hectares in 1944 anda 
yield of 33,000 tons. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Paper production in France had 
reached 50 percent of the 1936-39 over- 
age by May 1946. During March, output 
of paper and cardboard rose about 25 
percent above the February production 
figure. Newsprint production was 55 
percent higher in March, and wood-pulp 
production, amounting to 19,307 metric 
tons, was 25 percent higher than in Feb- 
ruary. Imports of paper, cardboard, and 
wood pulp during March were lower, 
however, than those of February. 


PRODUCTION BELOW CAPACITY, RUMANIA 


Rumania’s pulp and paper industry 
normally includes six wood-pulp mills, 
eight paper mills, and six paperboard 
plants. Owing to lack of liquid fuel, raw 
materials from abroad, and machine 
parts, in addition to transport disloca- 
tion, production during the second quar- 
ter of 1946 was far below capacity. Total 
investment in the industry in 1938 was 
$16,080,000. 

At present two wood-pulp mills are op- 
erating, with a capacity of 46,000 metric 
tons per year, of which 41,000 tons are 
sulfite and 5,000 tons sulfate. 

A wood-pulp mill using rush and reed 
was installed in Braila before World War 
I. The pulp gave satisfactory results, 
but collection and transportation were so 
expensive that production had to be 
abandoned. During World War II the 
project was again taken up by a com- 
pany supported by the German I. G. 
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Farbenindustrie, but was set aside by rea- 
son of military and political events. 

The importance of utilizing rush and 
reed in Rumania arises from the fact 
that the Danube swamps, particularly 
the Danube Delta, possess immense per- 
ennial surfaces of the grasses. With 
sufficient machines to cut and press the 
plants, the cost of the material, it is be- 
lieved, would be very low and Rumania’s 
conifer forests would not have to be the 
sole source of raw material. 

Rumania’s five currently operating 
paper and paperboard mills have a ca- 
pacity of 63,000 tons of paper and about 
10,600 tons of cardboard. The principal 
papers produced are wrapping, news- 
print, and some ffine' parchments. 
Present production by these mills is re- 
ported at around 40 percent of capacity, 
virtually all of it being used within the 
country. With the resumption of for- 
eign-trade relations and a partial supply 
of the materials and parts required, the 
mills might increase production by 20 
percent within a year or so. Sales of 
paper and paper products are pooled in 
one concern. 


EsPARTO-GRASS PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION, TUNISIA 


Production of esparto grass—one of 
the most satisfactory nonwood paper 
pulps—decreased to 6,000 metric tons 
during 1945, from 8,000 tons during 
1944; 45.000 tons during 1942, and an 
average of approximately 110,000 tons 
during the 3-year period ended 1939. 
Since exports to the United Kingdom 
were resumed at the beginning of 1946, 
an official forecast puts probable pro- 
duction for 1946 at 70,000 tons. 
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Domestic consumption of  esparto 
grass usually is between 4,000 and 8,000 
tons annually during peacetime years. 
This amount supplies several small in- 
dustries, the chief of which produces the 
circular mats or “scourtins’” used in 
olive-oil presses. 

Declared stocks of the grass totaled 
13,616 tons at the end of February 1946, 
of which 13,608 tons were of grades suit- 
able for paper and brushware and 8 tons 
for “scourtins.” About 2,000 tons, orig- 
inally intended for fuel, were held by an 
electric-power station, according to an 
April report. 

The trade in this fiber is controlled by 
the Tunisian General Economic Depart- 
ment through its Esparto Grass Branch 
(Branche Alfa) which recently fixed 
minimum export prices at 2,600 francs 
per metric ton for the “paper” grade and 
3,100 francs for the “brushware” grade, 
f. o. b. Sfax. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum and _ products 
into Cuba in April 1946, according to 
unofficial figures, included 21,634 metric 
tons of crude oil, 55,047 tons of fuel oil, 
6,673 tons of gasoline, 177 tons of paraf- 
fin, and 2,926 tons of other petroleum 
products. 

In the first 4 months of 1946, 402,499 
tons of fuel oil and 46,281 tons of crude 
oil were imported into Cuba; during the 
corresponding period of 1945 such im- 
ports were 433,944 tons and 20,565 tons, 
respectively. 


VENEZUELA PRODUCTION 


Production of crude petroleum in 
western Venezuela during April 1946 
amounted to 21,078,619 barrels, a slight 
decrease from the 21,455,773 barrels pro- 
duced in March. The daily average, 
however, increased about 1.5 percent, to 
702,621 barrels in April, compared with 
692,122 barrels in March. 


Railway 
Equipment 
NEWFOUNDLAND IMPORTS 


Imports of rolling stock and parts into 
Newfoundland in the period April 1, 1944, 
to March 31, 1945, included 863,227 
pounds of wheels and axles valued (in 
Canadian currency) at $24,659 ($4,258 
from United States); eight steam loco- 
motives worth $145,949, all from the 
United States; locomotive parts and ac- 
cessories amounting to $143,400 ($22,346 
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from United States); 75 freight cars 
(from Canada) costing $227,520; 21 rail- 
way motorcars worth $3,228 ($2,799 from 
United States); and railway and tram- 
car parts, signals, and air-brake equip- 
ment amounting to $40,390 ($18,132 from 
United States). 


Shipbuilding 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPBUILDING PLANS 


The AuStralian Government plans to 
complete, by the end of 1947, thirteen 
9,000-ton freighters, four 6,000-ton 
freighters, ten 2,550-ton freighters, and 
ten 550-ton freighters. An additional 
5-year program calls for construction 
of 20 freighters of 4,000 tons and 5 of 
3,500 tons at a total estimated cost of 
£A8,360,000. These vessels are planned 
for use in coastal shipping. 


SHIPS ON ORDER BY NORWAY 


Having lost one-half of its shipping 
tonnage during the war, Norway as of 
January 1, 1946, had placed orders in 
Norwegian yards for 141 ships (189,890 
gross tons); in Swedish yards for 179 
ships (853,310 tons) ; and in Danish yards 
for 48 ships (216,370 tons). Of this total, 
there were under construction on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, 138 ships totaling 283,520 
gross tons. 

Orders for larger ships have been 
placed with Swedish and Danish yards, 
while Norwegian owners have favored the 
local yards for smaller vessels. The 
Norwegian yards are reported to be 
booked to capacity for at least 3 years. 


MERCHANT SHIPS LAUNCHED IN SWEDEN 


The deadweight tonnage of merchant 
ships launched in Sweden between 1938 
and 1945 was as follows: 264,195 in 1938; 
328,000 in 1939; 235,000 in 1940; 250,000 
in 1941; 215,000 in 1942; 224,800 in 1943; 
250,200 in 1944; and 181,500 in 1945. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EGYPTIAN FOREIGN TRADE IN SOAPS AND 
TOILETRIES 


Egyptian imports and exports of per- 
fumery, except toilet soap, made note- 
worthy gains in 1945. In that year, such 
imports totaled 704,588 kilograms, valued 
at ££195,858, compared with 175,804 kil- 
ograms with a value of £E97,689 in the 
preceding year. Exports of perfumery, 
except toilet soap, reached 51,900 kilo- 
grams, valued at £E28,708, against 2,849 
kilograms, worth £E1,537, in 1944. 

Imports of toilet, medicinal, and shav- 
ing soap into Egypt declined from 1,791,- 
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778 kilograms valued at ££199,048 in 1944 
to 1,403,507 kilograms with a value of 
£E136,089 in 1945. 


Soap SUPPLY IN FRANCE SINCE LIBERATION 


Since the liberation of France, there 
has been some improvement in the soap 
situation, but quantities of fats available 
are still insufficient. In November 1945, 
the monthly ration per person contained 
55 grams of fatty acid, compared with 
the July 1944 ration of 16 grams of fatty 
acid. In prewar days, the average 
monthly consumption of soap per person 
included 300 grams of fatty acid. 


MEXICAN Exports OF LIME OIL 


Mexico’s exports of lime oil declined 
from 41.8 metric tons in 1944 to 39.7 
tons in 1945, most of the oil being ex- 
ported to the United States. The reduc- 
tion is attributed to a decrease in the 
demand for lime oil in the United States 
because of smaller production of soft 
drinks and other products in which lime 
oil is used. Mexico’s lime-oil producers, 
nevertheless, are anticipating increased 
exports in the near future. 

A group of growers near Valles, in the 
State of San Luis Potosi, is considering 
the establishment of a plant (with a 
daily capacity of between 25 and 30 
liters) to produce oil of lime. Nearly 
all the lime oil produced in Mexico is 
distilled, and between 3% and 4 kilo- 
grams are obtained from each ton of 
fresh limes. Approximately 90 percent 
of Mexico’s production is normally ex- 
ported. 


Special Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF OFFICE AND STORE 
MACHINERY 


The volume and value of total imports 
of office and store machinery into Brazil 
in 1945, together with the quantities and 
values of machinery supplied by the 
United States, are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Imports of Office and Store Machinery Into 
Brazil January-February 1945 





Quantity Value 
> | ; rT 
Item —_ From the 
Total U ne Total | United 
nited | States 
States | ee 
Metric | Metric | 
tons | tons | Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros 
Typewriters 136 | 127 | 16, 397, 000 | 15, 414, 000 
Calculating | | 
machines _._| 211 | _—_181 {35,846,000 | 25, 939, 000 
Cash registers. _| 47 47 | 2,701,000 | 2,701, 000 
Seales 127| 103 | 2171000! 1,624; 000 





NEW PARTNERSHIP FOR WATCH Propvuc- 
TION, U. K. 


Backed by the Government, three 
well-known British manufacturers have 
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established a partnership for the large- 
scale production of watches. The new 
firm will operate one modern factory on 
the Team Valley Estate, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and another now nearing comple- 
tion at Ystradgynlais, South Wales. It 
is expected that much of the output will 
be exported. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


YARN SUPPLY INADEQUATE IN NoRWAY 


Norwegian spinning mills have re- 
ceived adequate supplies of wool, cotton, 
and other textile raw materials but they 
have only 54,000 spindles and therefore 
are unable to produce more than a small 
portion of the country’s yarn require- 
ments. The Combined Boards’ alloca- 
tions of yarn, moreover, have been so 
small that Norwegian authorities have 
negotiated special contracts with 
France, Belgium, and Italy for convert- 
ing Norwegian-owned raw materials 
into yarn. 

Spinning capacity is to be enlarged by 
expansion of old firms and the organi- 
zation of new concerns, but equipment 
is difficult to obtain at present and 
progress is all too slow considering cur- 
rent urgent needs. 


Cotton and Products 
BURMA OFFERED NEEDED TEXTILES BY INDIA 


Official advices from Rangoon, Burma, 
dated April 10, 1946, stated that the 
Government of India had offered the 
immediate release of 12,000,000 yards of 
cotton textiles to meet Burma’s urgent 
need for clothing during the next mon- 
soon. 


CYPRUS GOVERNMENT SPINNING MILL 
OPENED 


The recent official opening of the Cy- 
prus government’s cotton-spinning mill, 
built during the war, is reported by the 
foreign press. Equipped with 3,000 
spindles, the factory has an output of 
5,000 pounds of yarn per week on the 
basis of one shift. Additional workers 
are being trained for a second shift so 
that eventually a maximum of 18,000 
pounds per week can be produced. This 
amount, it is said, would be sufficient 
for the island’s normal requirements and 
would absorb the entire domestic cotton 
crop. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FIBER PRODUCTION CURTAILED IN BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


This year is expected to be extremely 
discouraging to producers of sisal and 
flax in British East Africa, and the kapok 
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crop in Tanganyika, the principal Brit- 
ish East African producer, is again ex- 
pected to be smaller than in 1945. 

Sisal growers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in obtaining the necessary native 
labor, and flax growers, as a result of 
the British Ministry of Supply’s decision 
to stop guaranteed purchases after 1946, 
are turning to other crops. 

Meanwhile, sisal statistics for 1945 in- 
dicate another record-breaking crop of 
149,268 long tons, a gain of 6,864 tons, 
or 5 percent, over the preceding year’s 
production of 142,404 tons. The 1946 
British East African sisal production, 
however, may be a third less than that 
of 1945. 


SISAL ACREAGE IN MADAGASCAR 


Sisal acreage in Madagascar in 1945 
reportedly totaled 10,000 hectares. This 
represents an increase of 4,000 hectares, 
or nearly 67 percent, over that of 1944. 
Production, however, at 2,800 metric tons 
was only 9 percent greater than 1944 out- 
put of 2,560 metric tons. 


INCREASE IN CANADIAN FLAX ACREAGE 
RECOMMENDED 


An area of 25,000 acres has been rec- 
ommended for the 1946 flax crop in 
Canada. This represents an increase of 
18 percent over the 1945 area, estimated 
at 21,271 acres. Agricultural officials be- 
lieve that achievement of the 1946 goal 
is likely. 


FIserR SITUATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


In Java, sisal and cantala were being 
grown on 41,930 acres in 1945, compared 
with 39,152 acres in 1942. Agricultural 
experts believe, however, that most of 
the sisal area will have to be replanted, 
and that fiber production in the first year 
after new plantings reach harvestable 
age May amount to only 30 percent of 
the prewar level. 

A significant development in fiber cul- 
ture in the Netherlands Indies during the 
Japanese occupation was the large-scale 
introduction of ramie. An estimated 
22,225 acres were devoted to this crop at 
the expense of rubber, coffee, and tea, 
and it is estimated that this area by 1944 
yielded 1,790 tons of fiber. Officials be- 
lieve ramie possesses economic potenti- 
alities in that region. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


EIRE’s IMPORTS 


Eire’s imports of tobacco and tobacco 
products rose from $,916,928 pounds, val- 
ued at £1,523,193 in 1944, to 14,232,720 
pounds, worth £2,212,426, in 1945. The 
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United States was the most important 
source of unmanufactured tobacco in 
1945, supplying 13,697,665 pounds. Brit- 
ish East Africa was the second largest 
supplier. 

Of a total of 180,325 pounds of ciga- 
rettes imported into Eire in 1945, Canada 
supplied 113,713 pounds, the United 
States 45,501, and the United Kingdom 
21,100 pounds. 

Cuba shipped the largest number of 
cigars to Eire in 1945, or 3,603 pounds, 
followed by the United Kingdom, which 
shipped 1,281 pounds. LEire’s total im- 
ports of cigars in 1945 amounted to 4,885 
pounds. Imports of other tobacco manu- 
factures in 1945 totaled 3,804 pounds, 
most of which came from the United 
Kingdom. 


SWEDISH ToBAcco SITUATION 


Total imports of tobacco and tobacco 
products into Sweden in 1945 gained by 
29 percent over the preceding year’s level 
and by 12 percent over the 1938 total. 
Sweden imported 7,256,759 kilograms of 
leaf tobacco in 1945 and 5,355,994 kilo- 
grams in 1944. Imports of cigars, cig- 
arillos, and cigarettes dropped from 615,- 
033 kilograms in 1944 to 490,256 kilo- 
grams in 1945, but arrivals of smoking 
tobacco increased from 16,284 kilograms 
in 1944 to 19,189 in 1945. 

Most leaf tobacco imported into Swe- 
den in 1945 originated in the United 
States and Brazil. Cigarettes were im- 
ported from the United States, England, 
Switzerland, and Argentina, and pipe 
and smoking mixtures from the United 
States and England. 

Imports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts in January 1946 totaled 519,435 kilo- 
grams, against only 1,026 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1945. Sweden pur- 
chased and stored considerable supplies 
of raw tobacco in the United States dur- 
ing the war years, and it is from these 
stocks that shipments are now reaching 
Sweden. The United States and Brazil 
are the only countries where Sweden can 
buy sufficient quantities of leaf tobacco. 
Difficulties are experienced in obtaining 
leaf from Java and Sumatra and only 
minor consignments of Turkish tobacco 
are being received. The possibilitiy of 
purchasing fine-quality Greek tobacco is 
believed problematical. 

The total sales turn-over of tobacco 
products in the Swedish market during 
1945 reached a value of 410,300,000 
crowns, accounting for a State revenue 
from the tobacco tax of 301,900,000 
crowns. The preceding year’s sales were 
valued at 387,000,000 crowns, yielding a 
tax of 284,500,000 crowns. Annual sales 
in 1945 were divided as follows, with the 
1944 figures in parentheses: Tobacco 
products manufactured by the Swedish 
Tobacco Monopoly, 354,600,000 crowns 
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(332,700,000 crowns); tobacco products 
imported by the monopoly, 53,100,000 
crowns (52,000,000 crowns); tobacco 
products imported by tobacco dealers, 
2,600,000 crowns (2,300,000 crowns). 

The 1945 sales of cigars by the Monop- 
oly totaled 28,100,000 units, a reduction 
from the 1944 figure of 1,600,000 units, 
Cigars manufactured from Brazilian to- 
bacco were the most popular. 

The number of cigarillos sold in 1945 
amounted to 153,900,000 units, or 5,800,- 
000 less than in 1944. 

The sales of full-sized cigarettes dur- 
ing 1945 amounted to 2,213,700,000 
pieces, valued at 235,200,000 crowns, 
1,807,700,000 units of which were manu- 
factured by the Monopoly, and the re- 
mainder imported. Sales of Monopoly- 
made cigarettes with paper mouthpieces 
amounted to 254,200,000 units, with a 
value of 18,400,000 crowns, as compared 
with 868,000,000 units of similar cigar- 
ettes sold during 1944. United States 
cigarettes were the most popular. 

Sales of smoking tobacco in Sweden in 
1945 totaled 1,940,000 kilograms valued 
at 86,300,000 crowns; 1944 sales totaled 
2,020,000 kilograms, valued at 84,000,000 
crowns. 

During 1945, sales of Swedish-manu- 
factured chewing tobacco amounted to 
49,.00C kilograms, valued at 1,500,000 
crowns, against 50,000 kilograms in 1944. 
Sales of snuff in 1945 totaled 3,480,000 
kilograms, with a value of 29,600,000 
crowns, compared with 3,510,000 kilo- 
grams sold in 1944. 

The price of flue-cured Swedish- 
grown tobacco was recently lowered by 
the Price Control Board, thus making 
fire-cured tobacco the more expensive of 
the two. A change from flue curing to 
fire curing is understood to be necessi- 
tated by the fact that the flue-cured 
Swedish-grown tobacco can be used only 
for the manufacture of snuff, whereas 
the fire-cured product is used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes and smoking 
mixtures. 

Prices of tobacco products have in- 
creased tremendously during the war 
years. The retail prices of snuff were 
recently raised, although a series of price 
reductions were being planned for cer- 
tain brands of cigarettes. The Monop- 
oly states that the present tobacco tax 
represents an average of 73.6 percent of 
the list prices of tobacco products sold 
on the Swedish market. 


TURKISH TOBACCO MARKET 


Turkey's 1945-46 tobacco crop is esti- 
mated at 60,750,000 kilograms, a marked 
decline from the preceding year’s output 
of about 68,300,000 kilograms. Produc- 


tion and the area planted in the current 
season are estimated, by regions, as fol- 
(Continued on p. 56) 
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(Developments communicated 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
July 1, 1946) 


to Ex- 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 344—Current Export Bulletin No. 
344, June 24, 1946 


I. Establishment of Limited Distribution Li- 
cense (LDL) for the Exportation of New Pas- 
senger-Car, Truck and Bus Tires} 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that beginning with the third quar- 
ter 1946 the Limited Distribution License 
(LDL) procedure will be extended to cover 
exportations of new passenger-car, truck and 
bus tires, Schedule B Nos. 206000 and 206200, 
by manufacturers and traditional exporters 
of these commodities. 

This procedure will apply to new passenger- 
car, truck and bus tires of all grades (includ- 
ing factory “seconds’’) except military sur- 
plus and factory reject tires, but will not 
apply to used and recapped tires. Authoriza- 
tion for the exportation of tires under this 
procedure will carry with it the authority to 
export with the tires an equal number of 
tubes to be used therewith. 

B. Under this procedure, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade will issue a single Limited 
Distribution License quarterly for the ex- 
portation of such tires upon application by 
any manufacturer or traditional exporter 
thereof. For the purpose of this procedure, 
a traditional exporter is considered to be one 
who has exported a minimum of 1,500 such 
tires per year on the average during the 
3-year base period of 1939, 1940, and 1941. It 
is mandatory that manufacturers and such 
traditional exporters of tires use this proce- 
dure exclusively (however, see exception, par. 
E-4). It will not be necessary for the appli- 
cant for an LDL to have a firm order for the 
exportation of the tires covered by the 
application. 

C. Applicants other than manufacturers or 
traditional exporters may continue to file 
Form IT 419 when applying to export tires 
and may apply at any time. It will be neces- 
Sary for such applicants to have a firm order 
from the purchaser named therein for the 
tires described in the application. 

D. When preparing an application for a 
Limited Distribution License for the exporta- 
tion of tires, two forms are to be completed: 
Form IT 48 (Application for a Limited Dis- 
tribution License) and form IT 554 (Limited 
Distribution Schedule for Tires). Each appli- 
cation should be accompanied by an acknowl- 
edgment card (Form IT 116). 

E. Application for Limited Distribution 
License for Tires. 

1. The application, consisting of the Limited 
Distribution License application (Form IT 
48) and the application for a Distribution 





*The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41-R822, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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Schedule (Form IT 554) shall be submitted in 
duplicate. When an application covers both 
passenger-car and truck or bus tires the ap- 
plicant shall indicate separately on Form IT 
48 in answer to question 6 the total quantity 
of each type of tires covered by the applica- 
tion. The size of the tires need not be shown. 
All copies of Form IT 48 and Form IT 554 
must be signed. Applications for the third 
quarter should be submitted to the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., on or before July 15, 
1946; for subsequent quarters applications 
should be submitted on or before the 15th 
day of the last month preceding each calen- 
dar quarter. 

2. In submitting applications for the third 
quarter of 1946 the applicant shall list 
separately by destination in column (b) of 
Form IT 554 the estimated total unshipped 
balance (through the second calendar 
quarter of 1946) of passenger-car tires, and 
of truck and bus tires authorized for export 
by outstanding licenses issued to the appli- 
cant, including individual export licenses 
(Form IT 419), and SP licenses (Form FEA 
or IT 375); in column (c) the total exports 
of passenger-car tires and of truck and bus 
tires made during the first calendar quarter 
of 1946; in column (d) the estimated exports 
during the second calendar quarter of 1946 
(in estimating exports for insertion in col- 
umn (d), the actual exports made during the 
first 2 months of the second calendar quarter 
if available should be added to the estimated 
exports to be made during the last month of 
the second calendar quarter); and, in column 
(e) (1) the proposed break-down by destina- 
tion of the total quantity requested in the 
application for the third quarter of 1946. 
The Office of International Trade will indi- 
cate in column (e) (2) the quantity ap- 
proved for export by destination during the 
third calendar quarter of 1946. 

3. In applying for licenses for subsequent 
calendar quarters applicants should indicate 
by destinations under column (b) the esti- 
mated unshipped balances (through the cur- 
rent calendar quarter) of tires on outstand- 
ing export licenses including individual ex- 
port licenses (Form IT 419), SP licenses 
(Form FEA or IT 375), and limited distribu- 
tion licenses for tires (Form IT 554); under 
column (c) the actual exports made during 
the previous quarter; under column (d) the 
estimated exports made during the current 
calendar quarter; and under column (e) (1) 
the proposed exports, by country, for the next 
calendar quarter. (See guide chart on back 
of Form IT 554.) 

4. Applicants desiring to export tires to be 
used in projects covered by Special Project 
Licenses shall apply either on the materials 
Requirement List (Form FEA 375) or on in- 
dividual export license application (Form 
IT 419). 

F. Export Clearance. 

1. When making shipments under the 
Limited Distribution License, holders of such 
licenses must indicate on the shipper’s ex- 
port declaration the LDL symbol and license 
number in the space normally reserved for 
the export license number. Collectors of 
Customs are authorized to clear such ship- 
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ments without the presentation of the LDL 
license. 

2. This use of the Limited Distribution 
License symbol and number when making a 
shipment is a certification by the licensee 
that he has complied with the provisions of 
the Limited Distribution License for the 
commodity and amounts therein specified, 
and that the tires and tubes are being sold 
in accordance with the OPA Second Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation. 

3. A Limited Distribution License for tires 
is valid for the calendar quarter for which 
it is issued, plus the succeeding quarter. 
Shipments under an LDL license, therefore, 
may be made any time during the calendar 
quarter for which it is issued, plus the suc- 
ceeding calendar quarter. The expiration 
date of the license will be indicated on the 
Limited Distribution License. The Office of 
International Trade is anxious to have tires 
exported during the calendar quarter for 
which licensed and consideration will be 
given, when licensing for subsequent quar- 
ters, to licensees who have exported licensed 
tires promptly. 

4. Collectors of Customs are authorized 
when clearing the exportation of tires under 
this procedure to clear an equal number of 
tubes to the same destination. 

G. Request for Amendment to Limited Dis- 
tribution License LDL. : 

1. Request for amendments to a Limited 
Distribution License for tires should be made 
by letter, in duplicate, to the Department of 
Commerce, Office of International Trade, Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch, Washington 
25, D. C. 

2. The Department of Commerce will notify 
the holder of the license by letter of the 
action taken; and, if the request is granted, 
such letter will serve as an official amendment 
to the LDL license. 

H. Additional information and copies of 
Forms IT-554 and IT 48 may be secured from 
the Department of Commerce, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Washington 25, D. C., and also from 
the New York Office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


II. Establishment of a Limited Distribution 
License (LDL) for the Exportation of Peni- 
cillin by Manufacturers to Group K Coun- 
tries 2 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces the establishment of a new proce- 
dure, effective July 1, 1946, for the exporta- 
tion by manufacturers of penicillin and 
penicillin products (Schedule B No. 813575) 
to Group K countries. 

B. Under this new procedure, the Office of 
International Trade will issue a single license 
each month—a Limited Distribution License 


_(LDL)—to manufacturers of penicillin and 


penicillin products for export shipments to 
Group K countries. It is mandatory that 
manufacturer-exporters use this procedure 
exclusively for exportations to Group K coun- 
tries. Exporters who are not manufacturers 
may be permitted to use this procedure by 
special authorization of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. Individual licenses (Form 
IT-419) will be required for all other expor- 
tations to Group K countries, and for all 
exportations, whether by manufacturers or 
by other exporters of penicillin to Group E 
destinations. 

C. For the purposes of this special proce- 
dure, Form IT 48 (application for limited dis- 





2 The requirements set forth in Subject II 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41-—R833.2, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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tribution license) and Form IT 555 (distribu- 
tion schedule) will be used. 

D. Application for Limited Distribution 
License (LDL): 

1. The exporter shall prepare in duplicate 
an application consisting of the limited dis- 
tribution license application (Form IT 48), 
and the application for a distribution sched- 
ule (Form IT 555), accompanied by an ac- 
knowledgment card (Form IT 116). Each 
copy of both forms must be signed, and the 
application should be submitted to the Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., on or before the 5th 
day of each month. 

2. In submitting applications for each 
month, the applicant should show under col- 
umn (b) of Form IT 555 the estimated un- 
shipped balance (through the previous 
month) of the penicillin or penicillin prod- 
ucts applied for, on outstanding export 
licenses either individual export licenses 
(Form IT 419), SP licenses (FEA or IT 375), 
or limited distribution licenses; in column 
(c) the actual export shipments during the 
previous month; in column (d) the appli- 
cant should state the quantity of penicillin 
to be shipped during the current month and 
the dollar value of this quantity. The Office 
of International Trade will indicate in col- 
umn (e) the quantity approved for export to 
each country out of the current month's 
quota. In each case the quantity given must 
be in terms of 100,000 Oxford Units. 

3. A separate LDL license application 
should be filed for (a) penicillin in oil, in- 
jectable form; (b) sodium and calcium peni- 
cillin in other injectable form; and (c) each 
of the other dosage forms. 

E. Export Clearance. 

1. When effecting shipments under the 
Limited Distribution License, holders of such 
licenses must indicate on the shipper’s export 
declaration the LDL symbol and license num- 
ber in the space normally reserved for the 
OIT license number. Collectors of Customs 
are authorized to clear such shipments with- 
out the presentation of the LDL license. The 
Collectors of Customs will be given the names 
of holders of limited distribution licenses for 
penicillin. 

2. The use on the export declaration of 
the Limited Distribution License symbol and 
number when making shipment is a certifica- 
tion by the holder that he has complied with 
the provisions of the LDL license for the com- 
modity and amounts specified, and that the 
penicillin is being sold in accordance with 
the OPA Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation. 

3. A Limited Distribution License for peni- 
cillin is valid for 60 days from the date of 
validation. The expiration date will be indi- 
cated on the license. 

F. Request for Amendment to Limited Dis- 
tribution License LDL. 

1. Request for amendments to limited dis- 
tribution licenses for penicillin should be 
made by letter, in duplicate, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of International 
Trade, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. The Department of Commerce will no- 
tify the holder of the license by letter of the 
action taken; and, if the request is granted, 
such letter will serve as an official amend- 
ment to the LDL license. 

G.. Additional information and copies of 
Forms IT 48 and IT 555 may be secured from 
the Department of Commerce, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Washington 25, D. C., and from the 
New York Office of the Department of Com- 
merce located at 350 Fifth Avenue, Empire 
State Building, Sixtieth Floor, New York City. 
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No. 345—Current Export Bulletin No. 345, 
June 25, 1946 


I. Establishment of Consolidated License for 
the Exportation of Certain Building Ma- 
terials to Group K Countries * 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces the establishment of a new pro- 
cedure effective July 1, 1946, for the exporta- 
tion of certain building materials set forth 
in paragraph C hereof. 

B. Under this new procedure applicants 
should submit a single license application 
quarterly which, if validated, will constitute 
a Consolidated License for the exportation 
of certain building materials to all Group 
K countries. This single Consolidated Li- 
cense will then authorize the exporter to 
ship to such Group K country or countries 
as he may choose a total quantity not to ex- 
ceed that approved on the license. 

C. The building materials to which this 
procedure is applicable are as follows: 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
Fiber insulation board %, inch and 
over in thickness, except quilt or 
blanket types (include cane and 

SN ID piel taieesd tacicthendilpabinead ds cats nes 473600 
Wallboard, paper or pulp, % inch to 
less than 746 inch in thickness (in- 


clude cane and other fiber)_______ 473800 
Closet bowls and water closet sets 
Ee ee 533200 


Lavatories, sinks and other sanitary 
articles (include urinals, and bi- 


ites Sicl iets Seles cedaieiviintaerinne ai hens acco manins 533300 
Sanitary fixtures and fittings, n.e. s__ 533400 
ee 612400 
Electric interior lighting fixtures and 

parts, mucresoent... ... .....5.... ..~ 709601 


Electric interior lighting fixtures an 
parts, all types except fluorescent_. 709698 


Applications for individual licenses should 
continue to be submitted for those com- 
modities on the Positive List which are iden- 
tified by the processing code “BLDG” and 
which are not specifically listed above. 

D. Application for a Consolidated License 
for Building Materials. 

1. Applications for a Consolidated License 
for the export of these building materials 
listed above should be submitted on Form IT 
419, in duplicate, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure for individual license, as set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, pages 
32-42, section 2, part 2. 

2. A separate application must be sub- 
mitted for each commodity (listed in par. C 
above) or related commodity group, and must 
be accompanied by an acknowledgment card 
(Form IT 116). 

3. In preparing applications, applicants 
need not answer items 3, 5, 7 (a) and (b), 
10 and 11 of Form IT 419. 

4. In all other particulars the provisions 
governing the preparation and submission 
of an individual export license application 
will apply and each must contain as much 
detailed information as an individual license 
application for the same commodity. 

E. Time for Filing Applications. 

Applications for the third calendar quarter 
of 1946 should be submitted not later than 
July 15, 1946. Applications for subsequent 
calendar quarters should be filed on or before 
the 15th day of the last month preceding the 
beginning of a new calendar quarter. 

F. (1) No individual license will be issued 
for the exportation to Group K countries of 





*The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41—R834, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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the building materials subject to this new 
procedure. Individual license applications 
covering shipments to Group K countries 
which have been submitted to the Office of 
International Trade but not processed by the 
end of the quarter will be returned without 
action to the applicant. Upon receipt of 
such returned applications, each exporter 
should submit his application for a Consoli- 
dated License covering his total quarterly re- 
quirements of each of these building mate. 
rials. 

(2) Individual licenses will continue to be 
required for the exportation of these build- 
ing materials to Group E countries. 

G. Validity Period. 

A Consolidated License for building mate- 
rials is valid for a period of 1 year from the 
date issued unless otherwise stated on the 
face of the license. 

H. Export Clearance. 

1. When making shipments under a Con- 
solidated License for building materials such 
licenses must be presented to the Collector 
of Customs to effect export clearance. 

If at any time the number of shipments 
made against a Consolidated License for 
building materials necessitates the use of an 
additional sheet for Collectors of Customs in 
recording shipments, such attachment will 
be made by the Collector and will become 
part of the license. These continuation 
sheets have been made available in separate 
pads to all Collectors of Customs for this 
purpose. 

2. Upon completion of shipments against 
a Consolidated License for building materi- 
als, or at the expiration of the validity period 
of a license, whichever is sooner, it must be 
returned promptly with all attachments, if 
any, to the Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

I. Amendments. 

1. Requests for amendments of Consoli- 
dated Licenses for building materials should 
be submitted pursuant to the provisions set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
20, page 39, section 2, part 2, title A, item 25. 

2. Licenses issued prior to July 1, 1946, 
which are still outstanding are not affected 
by this announcement. Holders of such li- 
censes should not request quantitative 
amendments except for Group E countries. 

J. Additional information regarding the 
Consolidated License for building materials 
may be obtained from the Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the New York Office on the 
Sixtieth Floor of the Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue. 


II. General License for Personal Baggage— 
Motor Vehicle. 


Effective immediately, the special provi- 
sions regarding the exportation of motor ve- 
hicles under general license as personal bag- 
gage set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 20, page 29, title N, item 2c and 
d are amended to read as follows: 

c. Motor vehicles——(1) A person who has 
resided in the United States continuously for 
at least the past twelve months may export 
a motor vehicle under this general license if 
the vehicle to be exported was acquired by 
him no less than 6 months prior to the date 
of his departure and is intended solely for 
his own use or for the use of his family. 

In emergency cases of demonstrated hard- 


? The requirements set forth in Subject II 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41—R836, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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ship involving persons departing temporar- 
ily from the United States the Collector 
may, at his discretion, authorize the exporta- 
tion of a vehicle under this general license 
even though the exporter has not owned 
the vehicle for the required 6-month period 
if the Collector is satisfied that the exporta- 
tion is to be of short duration. 

(2) A nonresident who has brought a mo- 
tor vehicle into the United States may export 
such vehicle under this general license only 
to the country from which it entered the 
United States. 

d. The Collector of Customs may require 
persons exporting motor vehicles under this 
general license, to satisfy him that the ex- 
portations conform with the provisions set 
forth therein by presentation of the bill of 
sale or other evidence. 


III. General In-Transit License GIT Proce- 
dure Covering In-Transit Shipments To 
All Destinations, Except Germany and 
Japan 


Effective July 1, 1946, the following com- 
modities require an individual export li- 
cense when moving in transit through the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
to all destinations: 





Commodity Schedule B | Schedule L 
. number number 

Aircraft parts, equipment, | 

and accessories other than 

those listed in the Presi- 

dent’s Proclamation of | 

Apr. 9, 1942... All 
Monazite sands 664598 680 
Thorium metals and alloys 664998 685 
Uranium ores and concen- 

trates 664598 680 
Radium metal, radium con- 

tent > ; 4 664950 O86 
Polonium metal 664998 | 686 
Radium salts and com- } 

pounds for medical use 

(state radium content) 813590 810 
Radon (radium emanations).. 813590 | 810 
Actinium-bearing salts and | 

compounds 839900 | 830 
Beryllium salts and com- | 

pounds including beryl- 

lium carbonate and beryl- | 

lium oxide 839000 | ° 830 
Chemicals containing artifi- 

cial radioactive isotopes 839900 830 
Polonium-bearing salts and 

compounds 839000 | 830 
Radium ore concentrates 839900 830 
Radium salts and com- 

pounds (state radium con- 

tent) 839900 830 
Thorium salts and com- | 

pounds, including thorium | 

oxide and thorium nitrate 839900 830 
Uranium acetate 839900 | 830 
Uranium salts and com- } 

pounds a es R39900 | 830 
Motor trucks, busses, and 

chassis (new) ‘ 7901-790500 730 
Passenger cars and chassis 

(new) 790700-791000 | 783 
Passenger cars and chassis 

(secondhand 791100 783 





Individual export licenses formerly were 
not required for these commodities when 
(1) such shipments were moving in transit 
through the United States to List S destina- 
tions provided they were accompanied by a 
navicert or an export permit or license issued 
by the British authorities in the country of 
origin; and (2) when such shipments pro- 
ceeded from any part of the British Empire 
to any other part of the British Empire; or 
Mexico through the United States to another 
part of Mexico; or the Republic of Panama 
through the Panama Canal Zone to any des- 
tinations; or Canada to any destinations. 
Individual export licenses are now required 
for all shipments of the above commodities 
which move in transit through the United 
States. 
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Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
pages 24-25, Title D and Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 331, Subject I (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 4, 1946), is amended ac- 
cordingly. 


No. 346—Current Export Bulletin No. 346, 
June 27, 1946. 


I. ESTABLISHMENT OF A CONSOLIDATED 
LICENSE (CL) FOR THE EXPORTATION 
OF COTTON BROAD WOVEN PIECE 
GOODS AND FABRICATED PRODUCTS.’ 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces the establishment of a new proce- 
dure, effective July 1, 1946, to simplify and 
expedite the licensing of cotton broad woven 
piece goods and fabricated products for ex- 
port to certain areas which have been com- 
bined under “country groups.” In general, 
cotton goods will be licensed on a regional 
basis by means of a “Consolidated License” 
(CL) which will authorize the exportation of 
these commodities to the country groups as 
set forth in paragraph L hereof. This new 
procedure will greatly reduce the work in- 
volved in the preparation and submission of 
export license applications, and will afford 
greater freedom to exporters in the distribu- 
tion of materials. 

B. Under this new procedure, it will not be 
necessary to submit separate applications for 
each fabric class of cotton broad woven piece 
goods; a single application may be submitted 
covering all fabric classes combined. 

C. Consolidated Licenses (CL) for textiles 
will be issued for the exportation of all cot- 
ton goods included in the Positive List which 
are identified by the Processing Code 
“TEXT,” and which are classified under the 
sub-group designations “COTTON SEMI- 
MANUFACTURES AND COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURES,” Schedule B Nos. 300600 through 
319900, except waste (Schedule B. No. 301030 
and 301060); yarns (Schedule B Nos. 301110 
through 301320), seine twine (Schedule B 
No. 301800), and fishnetting (Schedule B No. 
319900). Individual licenses will continue to 
be required for the exportation of these ex- 
cepted commodities. 

Waterproof outer garments of cotton 
(Schedule B No. 391800) which fall under the 
sub-group “MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS” may be combined on a Consoli- 
dated License application with other fabri- 
cated products. 

D. Applications for individual licenses to 
export cotton manufactures (except cotton 
waste, yarns, seine twine and fish nets) which 
have been received in the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade but are not processed by the end 
of the current calendar quarter will be re- 
turned without action to the applicant. 
After the returned applications have been 
reviewed each exporter should submit Con- 
solidated License (CL) applications only for 
those quantities on which he may reasonably 
expect approval under the textile licensing 
policy as set forth in Subject II of this Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin. 

E. Beginning with the third calendar quar- 
ter of 1946, and each calendar quarter there- 
after, exporters should submit a single ap- 
plication for a Consolidated License (CL) for 
the exportation to a single country group of 
each of the following types of cotton broad 
woven piece goods and fabricated products 
included in the Positive List: 

1. Cotton broad woven piece goods, includ- 
ing towels, sheets, pillow cases, table linens, 


'The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41—R824 in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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diapers and blankets (Schedule B Nos. 303110 
through 308800; 312400 (diapers only); 
317100; 317800; 318700; 318800; and 318900 
(table linens only); 

2. All men’s cotton shirts (Schedule, B 
Nos. 311710 and 311720); 

3. All other cotton fabricated products 
(Schedule B Nos. 309000; 311300; 311400; 
311500; 311610; 312000; 312200;; 312400 (ex- 
cept diapers) ; 312700; 312900; 317300; 317500; 
317600; 318100; 318900 (except table linens); 
and 391800 (cotton raincoats only); 

4. Cotton remnants (short pieces of cotton 
goods between 2 and 10 yards in length— 
Schedule B No. 308950); 

5. Military Surplus Materials —Military 
surplus materials (either piece goods or 
fabricated products) should not be included 
in an application with non-military surplus 
materials. A separate application for each 
country group is required when applying for 
military surplus materials. Applications 
should be clearly identified as such, and may 
be submitted at any time during a calendar 
quarter; it is urged, however, that they be 
submitted only when the materials are 
actually available or in sight. 

F. Special End-Use Cases. 

1. Applications for Consolidated Licenses 
(CL) for textiles involving the following 
special end uses must be submitted on an 
individual country basis rather than by 
country group, i. e., a separate application 
will be required for each country in a given 
country group: 

Industrial end use; Government end use; 
commodities exported for processing and re- 
importation into the United States; free dis- 
tribution by company stores operated by 
United States firms; free distribution for re- 
lief by agencies not registered with the 
President’s War Relief Control Board, etc. 

2. In order to insure proper consideration, 
applications covering the exportation of ma- 
terials for such special end uses should be 
clearly identified by writing the words 
“Special End Use” on the face of the applica- 
tion. 

G. Application for Consolidated License 
(CL). 

1. Applications for Consolidated Licenses 
(CL) shouldbe submitted on form IT 419, 
in duplicate, accompanied by an acknowledg- 
ment card (form IT 116). Firm orders are 
not required when applying for Consolidated 
Licenses for textiles. 

2. In submitting applications, applicants 
need not answer items 5, 7 (a) and (b) of 
form IT 419; items 9 (d), 12 and 13 need be 
answered only when the application covers 
men’s shirts. 

3. In answer to item 3 (Country of Desti- 
nation) of form IT 419, exporters need enter 
only the number of the country group cov- 
ered by the application, e. g., “Group 1,” 
“Group 2,” etc.; the country or countries in- 
cluded in that group, or those countries of 
the group for which license to export is re- 
quested, should be listed by the applicant 
on the reverse side of the application in the 
upper right hand corner of the space pro- 
vided for official use only. 

4. In answering item 9 (c) of the applica- 
tion (form IT 419), information regarding 
fabric class, linear yardage, width, weight and 
type of yarn need not be included. The unit 
of quantity for cotton piece goods should be 
described in terms of “square yards,” rem- 
nants in terms of “pounds,” and fabricated 
products in terms of “dozens” or “units” in 
addition to the square yardage. It will not 
be necessary to list the appropriate Schedule 
B Numbers on the application, and exporters 
may substitute such general terms as “cotton 
piece goods,” “cotton remnants,” “cotton 
shirts,” “cotton fabricated garments,” etc., 
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in lieu of the commodity description con- 
tained in the Department of Commerce sta- 
tistical classification. 

5. In answer to item 10 of form IT 419, a 
description of the end uses of the items to be 
exported need not be given, except where a 
special end use is involved. (See par. F 
above.) 

6. Item 11 (Name of Supplier) need not be 
answered, except for applications covering 
military surplus materials; these cases should 
be clearly identified as covering military sur- 
plus materials. 

7. A Consolidated License (CL) application 
which is filed in a given calendar*quarter 
will be considered generally as representing 
an exporter’s total quarterly requirement for 
each country group. However, if shipments 
are to be made through more than one port 
of exit, or if unusual circumstances exist, ex- 
porters are permitted to submit more than 
one application for each-country group. The 
total amount covered by all applications for 
the specific country group must not exceed 
the square yardage which would have been 
submitted on one application. (For exam- 
ple: If an exporter’s total quarterly require- 
ment for a given area group is 15,000 yards of 
cotton broad woven piece goods, and he is 
shipping from three different ports of exit, he 
may submit three separate applications for 
5,000 yards each for export to that country 
group.) However, such applications must 
be held to a minimum. 

H. Validity Period. 

A Consolidated License (CL) for textiles 
is valid for a period of one year from the 
date of issuance, unless otherwise stated 
on the face of the license. 

I. Relation to CPA Order M-317-A. 

1. Ratings assigned to Consolidated Li- 
censes (CL) for textiles are valid for six 
months (6 mos.) under the limitations im- 
posed by CPA Order M-317-A. Such ratings 
will not be assigned on the export license to 
a particular fabric class, but may be extended 
by the exporter to secure any fabrics covered 
by the license which are available under the 
M-317—A required export set-asides. 

2. The consolidation of all fabric classes 
into one for licensing purposes is made pos- 
sible under a recent agreement between the 
Office of International Trade and the Civilian 
Production Administration. It is anticipated 
that control over the availability of the 
various types of cotton textiles will continue 
to be exercised through the export “set-aside” 
provisions of CPA Order M-317-A, exactly as 
in previous quarters. It is recognized, of 
course, that the relaxation of specific fabric 
control through export licenses may make 
the success of export procurement more com- 
pletely dependent upon the initiative of the 
individual exporter. 

3. In placing orders with their suppliers, 
it is expected that exporters will continue 
to follow the usual trade practice of employ- 
ing the appropriate unit of linear yardage 
even though the licenses are issued in square 
yardage. This is particularly necessary since 
producers will continue to calculate their 
export set-aside obligation in linear yardage. 

J. Export Clearance. 

1. Holders of Consolidated Licenses (CL) 
for textiles must present such licenses to the 
Collector of Customs to effect export clear- 
ance and must indicate on the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration the CL symbol and license 
number in the space normally reserved for 
the OIT license number. It should be noted 
that the use of the CL symbol and license 
number when making shipment is a certifi- 
cation by the holder that the commodities 
being exported against the Consolidated 
License are being sold in accordance with 
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OPA Second Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. 

2. If at any time the number of shipments 
made against a Consolidated License (CL) 
for textiles necessitates an additional sheet 
for use of Collectors of Customs in recording 
shipments, such attachment will be made by 
the Collector and will become a part of the 
license. These continuation sheets have 
been made available to Collectors of Customs 
for this purpose. 

3. Upon completion of shipments against 
a Consolidated License for textiles or at the 
expiration of the validity period of the li- 
cense, whichever is the sooner, the license 
must be returned promptly with all attach- 
ments, if any, to the Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

K. Amendments. 

1. Consolidated Licenses (CL) for textiles 
will not be amended for an increased quan- 
tity of material. Holders of such licenses 
should submit a new form IT 419 to the 
Office of International Trade for any addi- 
tional materials requested. 

2. Requests for amendments other than 
quantitative should be submitted pursu- 
ant to the provisions of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 20, Section II, Part 2, 
Title A, item 25, page 39. 

3. Licenses issued prior to July 1, 1946, 
which are still outstanding are not affected 
by this announcement. Holders of such 
licenses should not request amendments in 
quantity, fabric class or country of destina- 
tion except pursuant to the provisions of 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, Sec- 
tion II, Part 2, Title A, item 25, page 39; and 
Part 7, pages 55-59. 

L. Country Groups. 

The countries to which the Consolidated 
License (CL) procedure for textiles is appli- 
cable have been consolidated into numbered 
groups, as follows: 


1. Argentina 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Mexico 
2. Cuba 
. Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
4. Bolivia 
Chile 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
. Aden 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Bahrein Islands 
British Somaliland 
Cyprus 
Eritrea 
Ethiopia 
French Somaliland 
Iran 
Iraq 
Italian Somaliland 
Levant States: 
Latakia 
Lebanon 
Syria 
Libya 
Palestine 
Saudi Arabia 
Transjordan 
Yemen 


w 


or 


10. 


Ba: 


12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 
17. 


18 
19. 


20. 


21. 
. Belgian Congo 


23. 
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. Egypt 
Turkey 
. Australia (including Tasmania and New 
Guinea) 
New Zealand 
. Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Southwest Africa 
Southern Rhodesia 
Swaziland 
Union of South Africa 
. Kenya 
Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 
Tankanyika 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 
Mandated Teritory of Cameroon 
(British) 
Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
British Leeward Islands 
British Windward Islands 
Falkland Islands and Dependencies 
French Guiana 
French West Indies 
Jamaica 
Miquelon and St. Pierre 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Netherlands Guiana (Surinam ) 
Netherlands West Indies 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Other British, French and Dutch Colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere not else- 
where specified 
Ceylon 
Netherlands East Indies 
Philippine Islands 
Borneo (British) 
Burma 
China 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya 
Straits Settlements 
French Indo-China 
Equatorial Africa 
Cameroons 
Madagascar and Reunion 
North Africa 
West Africa 
Pacific Islands (British and French) 
Eire 
Albania 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Gibraltar 
Gozo 
Greece 
Italy 
Luxembourg 
Malta 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
Norway 


Afghanistan 

Greenland 

Iceland 

Liberia 

Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 
Other Portuguese Possessions 
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24. Tangier (International Zone) 
25. Other countries not specifically listed. 


(NoTE: Licenses to export to countries in 
this group will be issued on an individual 
country basis; therefore, a separate applica- 
tion for each country is required.) It should 
be noted that the inclusion of countries in 
the groups shown above does not necessarily 
indicate that quotas exist for each country 
or country group. Full information regard- 
ing quotas will be provided in subsequent 
Current Export Bulletins announcing quar- 
terly export programs for cotton piece goods 
and cotton fabricated products. 

M. Time Schedule for Third Calendar 
Quarter 

Applications for Consolidated Licenses 
(CL) for textiles for the third calendar 
quarter of 1946 should be submitted as soon 
as possible after the third-quarter alloca- 
tions are announced. However, in view of 
this major change in the textile licensing 
procedure, validating of the third-quarter 
applications will not start in all probability 
until the second month of that quarter, and 
exporters are urged not to request informa- 
tion regarding the status of applications un- 
til after September 1, 1946. 

N. Additional information regarding the 
Consolidated License (CL) procedure for 
textiles may be obtained from the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Washington 25, D. C. or from 
the New York Office located on the Sixtieth 
Floor of the Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


II. REVISED POLICY ON LICENSING OF 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN PIECE GOODS 
FOR EXPORT 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, effective July 1, 1946, the basic 
policy for the licensing of cotton broad 
woven piece goods as set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 20, Section II, 
Part 7, Title D, pages 57 and 58, is revised as 
follows: 

1. Traditional Ezxporters.—Licensing of 
cotton broad woven piece goods for export 
will continue to be conducted generally on 
a “consignor guide” basis, i. e., according to 
an exporter’s past participation in each mar- 
ket. However, under the Consolidated Li- 
cense (CL) procedure for textiles, a single 
quota will be approved for an entire geo- 
graphical group, such as the Middle East 
destinations, on the basis of an exporter’s 
traditional position in all markets included 
in the group. 

After appropriate deductions are made for 
producers and new enterprises the main por- 
tion of a country quota is eligible for distri- 
bution through exporters having a record of 
participation in the selected base years. The 
base period used in determining the partici- 
pation of traditional exporters will vary from 
country to country, depending upon the peri- 
ods which are most representative. Gener- 
ally, an effort is made to combine a typical 
pre-war period with a wartime period. The 
data used for pre-war years are determined 
from export figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Census from export declarations. The 
data for wartime years are compiled from 
surveys of licenses granted. Thus, an ex- 
porter who in 1939 shipped 5% of all cotton 
textiles exported from the United States to 
Country Group 3 and shipped 15% during 
the Decentralization Period, will receive li- 
censes for approximately 10% of the current 
quota for Country Group 3 after deductions 
are made to take care of new enterprises and 
producers. 

In markets to which United States ship- 
ments in the pre-war years were not suffi- 
ciently large to establish a pattern of distri- 
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bution among United States exporters, other 
factors will be considered and strict adher- 
ence to “past participation” percentages for 
traditional exporters is not to be expected. 

2. Non-Traditional Exporters—A nominal 
amount of cotton broad woven piece goods, 
not to exceed fifteen percent of a country’s 
quota, will be set aside to fill applications 
filed by new enterprises, persons or firms, 
including veterans, who do not have a record 
of participation in the cotton piece goods 
market in the particular country or area 
group during the base period. 

Exporters receiving a license under this 
procedure cannot expect to have a second 
license validated until all other applications 
in the same category have been processed. 
Due to the variation in country quotas, class 
quotas, and the number of applicants wishing 
to participate, the quantity of goods which 
may be licensed to a new enterprise will vary 
between countries. In general, however, 
quantities available to each non-traditional 
exporter are very small, averaging perhaps 
2,000 yards per quarter per country but in 
some cases being as low as 2,000 yards every 
three quarters. 

3. Producers.” 

a. In applying for a “producer’s quota,” a 
producer operating under a government order 
requiring the delivery for export of a certain 
percentage of his output may apply for li- 
censes to export directly, on his own behalf, 
a reasonable portion, not to exceed 50%, of 
that required “set-aside” even though he 
may have no history as a traditional exporter. 
The balance of the export set-aside is re- 
served for other exporters. 

b. Application for a “producer’s quota” 
may be made by letter to the Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must contain the following 
information: 

(1) List of markets in which interested; 

(2) List of manufacturing companies for 
which the quota is requested; 

(3) A statement, by linear and square 
yards, of actual production and total export 
set-aside for previous quarter (including that 
for Canada); and 

(4) A certification that the merchandise 
shipped under licenses granted under the 
producer’s quota will be sold at a price no 
higher than the domestic ceiling plus seven 
per cent. 

c. Applications should be submitted before 
the beginning of a calendar quarter, or not 
later than the fifteenth (15th) day of the 
first month of the calendar quarter. Appli- 
cations received after that date will not be 
considered. 

d. Generally, a “producer’s quota” will be 
granted only to the mill itself and against 
license applications filed by the mill. How- 
ever, in certain cases, such as where the en- 
tire output of a mill is handled under an 
exclusive selling arrangement, or where the 
mill may have its own export department 
organized as a subsidiary, licenses may be 
granted under the producer's quota to the 
selling agent, export department or subsidi- 
ary; such licenses will be granted only upon 
receipt in the Office of International Trade 
of full authorization and documentation 
from the mill respecting such a relationship. 
Ordinarily, a firm which is only the exclusive 
export outlet for a mill cannot qualify to 
receive a producer’s quota. 


? The requirements set forth in Subject II 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41—R832, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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e. It should be noted that a producer who 
qualifies for a producer’s quota will be so 
classified in all markets; i. e., licensing will 
be conducted with regard to a particular firm, 
either on a producer’s basis or on the basis 
of the firm’s past history of participation in 
all textile export markets. In other words, 
an applicant cannot be treated as a “pro- 
ducer” in some markets and as a “traditional 
exporter” in others. 

f. A producer’s quota for any country or 
country group is determined by taking half 
of his export set-aside (including Canada) 
for a given calendar quarter and applying 
against it the percentage relationship be- 
tween the export quota for the particular 
country or country group and the overall ex- 
port allocation for the quarter. A producer, 
therefore, should not expect to receive 
licenses for more than half his total export 
set-aside (excluding Canada), even though 
he files applications for all countries which 
receive quotas. 

4. Converters and agents.—No amounts are 
licensed to converters in their capacity as 
converters, nor will licenses be issued to 
agents, brokers, or freight forwarders in such 
capacities. Applications filed by agents on 
behalf of named principals will be considered 
on the basis of the participation to which the 
principal is entitled. Converters, agents, 
brokers, or freight forwarders will, however, 
be permitted to participate on the basis of 
quantities which they exported as principals 
for their own account during the base period. 

5. Over-Application.—The new Consoli- 
dated License (CL) procedure for textiles 
does not in any way imply an increase in the 
overall export allocation nor increases in the 
licenses granted individual exporters, and 
exporters should refrain from submitting 
Consolidated License applications for quanti- 
ties of cotton piece goods in excess of the 
amounts which they can reasonably expect to 
receive. Careful study of the foregoing pro- 
cedures, together with an analysis of licenses 
granted in the first two quarters of 1946, and 
of subsequent Current Export Bulletins re- 
garding the exportation of cotton textiles, 
should enable an exporter to determine 
within reasonable limits the quantities for 
which he is likely to secure approved licenses. 
The quantities approved for any one appli- 
cant are in no way influenced by the volume 
of license applications which he may submit. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
Section II, Part 7, Title D, pages 57 and 58, 
is amended accordingly. 


III. DISCONTINUANCE OF THE GROUP A 
PROCEDURE 


A. Effective July 1, 1946, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces the discontinu- 
ance of the Group A Procedure for the licens- 
ing of cotton textiles (Schedule B Nos. 
303110-318900 and 391800) for export to the 
Procedural Group A destinations. 

B. This action abolishes the Procedural 
Group A destinations as such; and in sub- 
mitting export license applications covering 
shipments to any of these destinations, ex- 
porters are no longer required to answer item 
5 (Import Permit Number) of form IT 419. 

C. Exporters are cautioned that this action 
does not alter the regulations which may be 
imposed by the former Procedural Group A 
destinations with respect to imports; failure 
to comply with such regulations may subject 
their shipments to confiscation upon arrival 
in the country of destination. 

D. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
Section I, Part 2, pages 19-22; Section II, Part 
6, Title A, page 49; and Part 7, Title D, item 
1, page 57, is amended accordingly. 


IV. COTTON TEXTILES (SCHEDULE B NOS. 
301900 THROUGH 318900) REMOVED 


ye PEN ER 
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FROM THE BLT (BLANKET) LICENSE 
PROCEDURE 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, effective July 1, 1946, cotton 
textiles (Schedule B Nos. 301900 through 
318900) are removed from the BLT (Blanket) 
license procedure set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 20, Section II, Part 3, 
pages 43-45. This action is taken in view of 
the more generous privileges accorded ex- 
porters under the Consolidated License (CL) 
procedure for the exportation of cotton tex- 
tiles. 

B. BLT (Blanket) Licenses issued prior to 
July 1, 1946, which are still outstanding are 
not affected by this announcement. le- 
quests for amendments to such licenses 
should continue to be submitted in accord- 
ance with the procedure set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 20, Section II, 
Part 2, Title A, item 25, page 39. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
Section II, Part 3, Title A, item 2, page 43, is 
amended therefore, to include cotton textiles 
in the list of commodities excepted from the 
BLT (Blanket) License procedure. 


V. DISCONTINUANCE OF SPECIAL PROVI- 
SIONS APPLICABLE TO COTTON BROAD 
WOVEN TEXTILES WAREHOUSED PRIOR 
TO JANUARY 1, 1945 


A. Effective July 1, 1946, the special provi- 
sions applicable to cotton broad woven tex- 
tiles which were warehoused prior to January 
1, 1945, set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 20, Section II, Part 7, Title A, 
item 2, page 55, are discontinued. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
Section II, Part 7, Title A, page 55, is 
amended, therefore, to delete item 2 thereof. 


Import Control 


No. 89—Amendment to General Imports Or- 

der M-63 

The Civilian Production Administration 
has announced the removal of all hides, skins 
and leather from General Imports Order 
M-63, effective June 26, 1946. 

No. 14—Revised Marimum Import Price Reg- 
ulation 

Effective June 26, 1946, the Office of Price 
Administration revised the Revised Maximum 
Import Price Regulation in the following 
respects: 

1. In section 24 the introductory sentences 
preceding paragraph (a) are amended to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 24. List of commodities excepted from 
section 3. The commodities listed below are 
excepted from the pricing provisions of sec- 
tion 3 to the extent provided in section 23. 
Applications for maximum prices as required 
in section 23 shall be made for them ac- 
cording to section 6, and upon receipt of such 
applications maximum prices will be deter- 
mined by the Price Administrator accord- 
ing to sections 5 and 6. 

2. Section 24 (b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(b) Outerwear or underwear apparel com- 
modities containing 25% or more by weight 
of cotton or containing 25% or more by 
weight of artificial fiber, but not including 
those 

(1) Containing 70% or more by weight of 
linen, or 

(2) Containing 25% or more by weight of 
wool, or 

(3) Entirely hand-knitted, hand-cro- 
cheted, hand-embroidered, hand-woven or 
hand-loomed, or 

(4) Designed for use as baby clothing. 

A statement of the considerations involved 
in the issuance of this amendment has been 
issued simultaneously. 
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NorTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1944 (an- 
nual) 


Preferential 
Ordinary... 
Auction 

Free market 


Argentina_| Paper peso 





Bolivia | Boliviano. ..| Controlled 
} | Curb... 51. 
Brazil.....| Cruzeiro 1] Official ._-- bet 16. ! 
| Free market — 19. 57 
| Special free market 
Chile......| Peso........| Special 19. é 
Export draft... | 25. 
Free market._.____--- 31. 8: 
oe ye ee née 31. 
Colom bia_|_....do_._....| Commercial bank... -.. 
| Bank of Republic... 
SE alin ht cen cuen 
Costa Rica.|; Colon_......| Uncontrolled_........- 
| Controlled - _- 
Cubs....../ Peso....... Free. __. 
Ecuador._.| Sucre... _.-- Central bank (official) 1 
Honduras.| Lempira....| Official. Seidl 
Mexico....| Peso. _..- | ERS 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba__..| Official.__. Teena 
Curb. ..- . 
Paraguay_| Guarani * EEE 
| Free ¢___. 
,, =e _, See et do wie 
Salvador-_-_| Colon a we Bee tae 
Uruguay--.| Peso. | Controlled whee: lie 
| Free: | 
| | Imports iis 
| Other purposes 7_. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar__.._.| Controlled , 
| Free 





Average rate 
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Latest available quotation 











“Approxi- | 
February mate | 
1945 (an- 1946 equiva- 
nual) (month- | Rate lent in Date 
ly) }. 8. 
currency 

3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 30, 1946 

4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 | Do. 

4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 

4.04 | 4.10| 4.11 , 2433 | Do. 
42.42| 42.42/ 42,42 . 0236 | Mar. 31, 1946 
59. 96 63.75 | 64.00 | 0156 Do 
16. 50 | 16.50 | 16.50 . 0606 | May 6, 1946 
19. 50 19.50 | 20.10 | . 0499 Do. 

20. 00 20. 00 Q) 

19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 0516 | May 31, 1946 
25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 

32. 24 32.25 | 33.64 . 0297 | Do. 
31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 

1.75 1.7 1. 746 . 5727 | Apr. 30,1946 

1. 76 | 1. 76 1. 755] . 5698 Do. 

1, 83 | 1.83 1. 83 | . 5464 Do. 

5. 68 5. 68 5. 68 | . 1761 | Feb. 28, 1946 

5. 62 5.62| 5.62 | 1779 | D0. 

1. 00 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1946 
13. 77 13.90 | 415. 04 0665 | May 11, 1946 
2. 04 | 2.04 2. 04 .4902 | Apr. 30, 1946 
4.86 4. 86 4. 86 | . 2058 do. 

5.00 | 5. 00 5.00 | 2000 | May 11, 1946 
6. 62 5.47 5. 60 | 1786 Do 

3.12 | 3.12) 3.12 | .3205 | May 9, 1946 

3.41 | 3.37 | 3.26 | . 3067 | Do. 

6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 | 1538 | Mer. 12, 1946 

2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | May 31, 1946 

1. 90 | 1.90} 1.90 . $263 | June 3, 1946 

1.90 | 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 

1. 82 | 1.785) 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 

3. 35 | 3.35] 3.35] . 2085 Do. 

3.35 | 3.35| 3.35] 


2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
2 Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


3 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


* A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling 


rate for dollars from 14. 04 to 15. 04. 
§ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
§ Established Dec. 4, 1945. 
7 In effect since July 25, 1944. 


NOTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 
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(Continued from p. 33) 


The Beirut Radio-Levant broadcasting 
station was also taken over, a payment of 
£S£150,000 being involved. 

Negotiations for the transfer of the 
Nakoura-Tripoli Railroad were still in 
progress during the first quarter of 1946. 
This section, which is about 115 miles 
iong and is operated by the British Army 
authorities, was built in 1941-42 by South 
African and Australian railway engi- 
neers, and used only for military traffic. 
It connects Cairo (Egypt) with Istanbul 
(Turkey) via Haifa (Palestine). 

Partial data on railroad operations in- 
dicate lower receipts for the first half of 


1945. On the lines operated by the 
French Damas-Hama-et-Prolongements 
Co., not including the Hedjaz Railway in 
Syria, receipts from passenger traffic 
amounted to £S£1,029,000 as compared 
with £S£1,625,000 in the first half of 1944, 
the number of passengers carried declin- 
ing to 238,000 from 439,000. Receipts 
from freight by the same lines totaled 
£S£5,636,000 against 7,319,000, while the 
volume of freight rose slightly to 504,000 
metric tons from 495,000. 

Other transport developments in the 
Lebanon in 1945 included the establish- 
ment of two new air-line companies: 
The Middle East Airlines (Lebanon), 
founded exclusively by Lebanese, which 
operates a regular service between Beirut 
and Cyprus; and the Compagnie Gener- 
ale de Transports, founded by French 
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and Lebanese. The latter had not begun 
operations up to the end of 1945. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES BY FOREIGN AGEN- 
CIES ENDED 


The year 1945 witnessed the termina- 
tions of certain economic functions exer- 
cised by foreign agencies. On April 10, 
1945, the Spears Mission, which repre- 
sented the Middle East Supply Center in 
Syria and Lebanon for the duration of 
the war, was closed and replaced by a 
territorial unit of that organization. The 
latter was in turn terminated on October 
31, 1945, by American and British action, 
At the same time, the Joint Supply 
Council, consisting of Syrian, Lebanese, 
American, British, and French represen- 
tatives, together with seven joint advis- 
ory boards, consisting of the same na- 
tional representation, also concluded its 
functions, thus leaving the Syrian and 
Lebanese Governments to their own ini- 
tiative in the handling of economic and 
financial problems. In foreign exchange 
operations, however, France continued 
to occupy an important role by provid- 
ing a substantial proportion of the local 
needs for dollars to pay for essential 
imports. 


BupGET ESTIMATES EXPANDED 


Fiscal developments during 1945 and 
the early part of 1946 indicate a further 
sharp expansion in budget estimates. As 
approved by the respective Governments, 
the budget total for the calendar year 
1946 is estimated at £SL189,750,000, a 
gain of 29 percent from 1945, when the 
total was £SL147,443,000, and more than 
double the 1944 figure of £SL83,919,000. 
These rises reflect increasing expenses 
incident to the administration of inde- 
pendence as well as higher costs. 

Syria’s budget for 1946 amounts to 
£SL129,704,000 (£SL103,678,000 in 1945), 
with appropriations designated chiefly 
for national defense (£SL32,055,000) ; 
public works (£SL20,131,483) ; public in- 
struction (£SL14,127,388); gendarmerie 
(£5L11,298,212); and Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy (£SL10,210,328). Lead- 
ing sources of revenue are indirect taxes 
(£SL68,584,900); direct taxes (£SL18,- 
986,000) ; supply and commerce (£SL18,- 
886,000). 

The budget for the Lebanon totals 
£SL60,046,000 for the calendar year 1946 
as compared with £SL43,764,000 in 1945; 
the principal changes are increased ap- 
propriations for Ministry of public 
works (£SL12,243,000 against £SL9,690,- 
000); National Defense (£SL12,316,000 
against £SL3,014,000); and Ministry of 
Interior (£SL10,239,000 against £SL9,- 
168,000). Increased revenues are antici- 
pated from indirect taxes (£SL10,250,- 
000 more); direct taxes £SL3,750,000 
more); miscellaneous receipts (£SL5,- 
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282,000); income from State property 
(£SL1,500,000) ; and income from indus- 
trial enterprises (£5L1,400,000), while 
no receipts are indicated from army op- 
erations, which amounted to £SL5,000,- 
000 in 1945. 


NOTE CIRCULATION 


The volume of notes in circulation 
fluctuated rather widely during 1945. 
After rising steadily in the first 9 months 
to a new peak of £SL401,500,000 in Sep- 
tember, note circulation subsequently de- 
clined to £SL374,000,000 in December 
and dropped further in the first quarter 
of 1946 to £SL332,250,000 in March. 
This compares with a low for 1944 of 
£SL268,000,000 in February and a high 
of £5L340,172,000 (£SL197,715,594 in 
Syria and £SL142,459,468 in Lebanon) 
in December and _  £SL47,850,000 
(£SL19,900,000 in Syria and £SL27,950,- 
000 in Lebanon) at the end of 1939. The 
recent decline and the previous rise in 
note circulation have been influenced 
to a large extent by the expenditures of 
the Allied military forces, whose num- 
bers have been reduced sharply during 
the past year. 


OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATE STEADY 


The official rate of the Syrian-Leba- 
nese pound varied very slightly in 1945, 
ranging from £SL2.185 to £SL2.215 to 
the dollar. Although linked to the 
French franc, which was devalued in De- 
cember 1945, the rate of the local cur- 
rency was not affected because of Franco- 
British Agreements of February 8, 1944, 
and March 27, 1945, which provided for 
maintenance, under certain conditions, 
of the rate of £SL8.83 to £1 irrespective 
of French monetary developments. 

Quotations for the dollar in the un- 
official market ranged from £SL2.40 to 
£SL3.60 for checks or drafts, and from 
£SL3.65 to £SL4 for transfers. In or- 
der to check these “black-market” op- 
erations, which made the transfer of im- 
port licenses profitable, import regula- 
tions were tightened so that the transfer 
of such licenses was forbidden without 
official authorization. 


GOLD PRICES HIGHER 


After being comparatively steady in 
1944, gold prices moved upward in 1945. 
In terms of local currency, the British 
gold sovereign rose to £SL55.36 in Decem- 
ber as against £SL45.26 in January, the 
average for 1945 being £SL49.87 as com- 
pared with £SL44.33 in the preceding 
year. The rise was attributed partly to 
speculative operations, in anticipation of 
possible devaluation of the French franc, 
as well as to an increased demand for 
gold from Egyptian sources. 


[Based on reports from Commercial At- 
taché Clayton Lane, Beirut.] 
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This loose-leaf reference service 
contains data on economic and 
commercial conditions in foreign 
countries—data that have a per- 
manent and semipermanent value. 

Service is available on a sub- 
scription or single copy basis; an- 


nual 


subscription, 
copies 5 cents 5 cents. 


$2.00, single 


Checks 


should be made payable to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The latest releases are listed 
below: 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Volume 3: 
12 Preparing Shipments to 


13 


14 


ee 


. 16 


i SF 


. 18 


19 


. 20 


21 


the Union of South 
Africa. 

Haiti—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Infor- 
mation. 

Economic Situation in the 
Guianas, 1944 and 
Early 1945. 

Iraq—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Infor- 
mation. 

Establishing a Business in 
Paraguay. 

Living and Office-Operat- 
ing Costs in Venezuela. 

Aden Consular District— 
Summary of Current 
Economic Information. 

Iceland—Summary of 
Current Economic In- 
formation. 

Argentina—Summary of 
Current Economic In- 
formation. 

Japan’s Prewar Foreign 
Trade. 
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Exchange 
Control in Latin 
America Today 


(Continued from p. 9) 


C. Control over payments abroad—Con. 
(1) Imports—Continued 
(a) Documents requireu, etc.—Con. 
evidencing responsibility of 
firm through which collection 
documents are to be presented. 
(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: None, but may be 
imposed by the Control Office 
of Currency and Credit, which 
administers the exchange con- 
trols. 
(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) The reexport of foreign capital 
previously registered with the 
Banking Control Department of 
the Bank of Brazil is permitted 
in annual amounts equivalent to 
20 percent of the capital regis- 
tered, subject to changes which 
the condition of the exchange 
market may require. 

(b) The remittance of interest and 
profits or dividends in respect of 
any one year may not exceed an 
amount equal to 8 percent of 
registered capital plus 20 percent 
of the total of interest and cur- 
rently declared profits in excess 
of 8 percent of registered capital. 
The remaining 80 percent of such 
excess may be remitted in four 
equal annual installments. Decree 
law No. 9,025 of February 27, 1946, 
the current exchange control law 
and regulations issued thereunder 
make no provisions for remittances 
on account of unregistered capital. 


(Cruzeiros per dollar) 

D. Exchange rates: ° Buying Selling 
So a eres 16. 50 16. 50 
Free market-__--____-- 19.30 20.10 


' As of May 6, 1946. 
®Includes a 3 percent tax on all sales of 
exchange. 


The official buying rate is the rate 
at which exporters are required to de- 
liver 20 percent of the exchange pro- 
ceeds of their exports to the Bank of 
Brazil. Exchange acquired at this rate 
is sold exclusively to the Government at 
the rate at which it was acquired. The 
remaining 80 percent of the exchange 
proceeds of exports, together with all 
other exchange entering the country, 
is free-market exchange and may be sold 
to banks or other authorized dealers at 
the free-market buying rate. This ex- 
change is sold at the free-market selling 
rate in accordance with the pertinent 
regulations to cover payments for im- 
ports, remittances of capital, interest, 
profits and dividends, and other private 
remittances abroad. Free-market rates 
are not fixed by regulation, but in effect 
are “pegged” by the Bank of Brazil, 
which transacts more exchange business 
than all other banks combined. 
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IV. Chile 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 

July 31, 1931. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: Approval re- 
quired for all exports. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: Return 
of exchange to Chile. 

(3) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Yes; 
to prevent export of goods required 
by domestic economy. 

(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports; No. 

(5) Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: In order to 
obtain special benefits, capital must 
be invested under contract with Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
Yes, prior to the shipment of 
goods from abroad. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Yes; for all 
imports requiring payments in 
foreign exchange. However 
exchange permit is part of im- 
port permit form. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Granting of import 
permits based on essentiality 
of goods to domestic economy 
and of competition with local 
industry. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Only in 
respect of remittances with official 
exchange. Special contracts as to 
new foreign investments may be 
made with the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the agency which 
administers the exchange control 
regulations, which provide some 
preference for holders of such new 
investments. 

D. Exchange rates: ’ 
(Pesos per dollar) 


Official: Buying Selling 
Special official__ 19.37 19. 47 
Export draft _.. 25.00 25. 10 
D/P (disponibi- 

lidades_  pro- 

pias, or pri- 

vate funds)--. 31.00 31.10 
cates nine 32. 10 32. 25 


7 Average for February 1946. 


Exporters of all products except mo- 
lybdenite, nitrate, iodine, copper, and 
iron ore are required to return the entire 
proceeds of exports to Chile. Exporters 
of excepted products are required to re- 
turn exchange sufficient to meet local 
costs. Exchange returned must be sold 
to the Central Bank or to a commercial 
bank: That returned by exporters of ex- 
cepted products at the “special official’ 
rate; that returned by other exporters 
in various fixed percentages at the spe- 
cial-official and the “‘D. P.” rates, except 
that not more than 20 percent may be 
required to be sold at the special-official 
buying rate. 

All exchange bought at 19.37 pesos per 
dollar is sold to the Government _or to 
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Government agencies and is used for 
their purposes or is sold to importers at 
one of the applicable rates. All imports, 
except five items, are liquidated at 31.19 
pesos per dollar. The five excepted 
items are liquidated at the 25.10 rate, 
When authorized, financial and other 
nontrade remittances are made at the 
31.10 rate; otherwise at the free-market 
selling rate. 
V. Colombia 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
September 25, 1931. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: Licenses re. 
quired. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: Return 
to Colombia of exchange except in 
the case of certain exempted prod- 
ucts such as petroleum and bananas, 

(3) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: None. 

(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 

(5) Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: Yes, as to con- 
version into pesos and also as to 
investment. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
Yes, prior to the shipment of 
goods from abroad. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No, merely 
exhibition of import permit. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Imports are divided 
into categories, or “turns” ac- 
cording to essentiality to Co- 
lombia, There are no restric- 
tions on the granting of im- 
port permits for goods in 
preferential group. For other 
groups exchange is rationed 
on the basis of purchases of 
exchange by the Central Bank. 
The regulations also authorize 
liquidation over a 4-year pe- 
exchange by the Central Bank. 
excess gold and exchange re- 
serves for financing imports 
in the preferential group. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Yes. Ex- 
change permit required for all 
remittances other than those for 
payment of imports. 

D. Exchange rates: Since 1939 rates have 
fluctuated within narrow limits above 
and below the Central Bank’s buying 
and selling rates of 1.745 and 1.755 
pesos per dollar, respectively. Com- 
mercial bank rates are not fixed, but 
those of the Central Bank prevent 
large fluctuations. 


Capital imported into Colombia must 
be sold to the Central Bank for 80 per- 
cent in Colombian pesos and 20 percent 
in Government bonds. Tourists entering 
Colombia are exempted from such sale, 
up to $2,000 per month. Export ex- 


change delivered under compulsion, as 
well as gold, is paid for partly (not more 
than 10 percent) in bonds and the re- 
mainder in pesos. 
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VI. Costa Rica 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 

July 14, 1932. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: Yes. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: All 
exchange derived from exports must 
be sold to commercial banks at the 
buying rate set by the Banco Na- 
cional, 

(3) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: None 
indicated. 

(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 

(5) Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent): 
No, except for goods under 
allocation in the United 
States. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Yes, however 
permit is not required to be 
obtained until actual purchase 
of exchange. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on the 
purchase of exchange for im- 
ports: None, except such limi- 
tations as may result from a 
decree of June 8, 1946, provid- 
ing for allocation of 80 percent 
of available exchange for im- 
ports, and for division of im- 
ports into two categories 
which shall receive 70 percent 
and 10 percent, respectively, 
of available exchange. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Approval 
of Board of Control of Exports. 


(Colones per dollar) 


D. Exchange rates: * Buying Selling 
SII sills ni icih Soeciebi Sa 5. 61 5. 62 
Curb market__........ 5.67 5. 68 


VII. Ecuador 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
May 1, 1932. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 
(1) Control over exports: Yes; licenses 
required. 


(2) Conditions of authorization: Re- 
turn of exchange to Ecuador. 
(3) Control over exports for purposes 


other than exchange control: Yes, 
to prevent export of goods required 
for domestic economy. 
(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange 
not arising from exports: Yes. 
Special exchange regulations re- 
garding incoming capital: None. 
C. Control over payments abroad: 
(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
Yes; prior import permit is 
required, copy of which must 
be presented with invoice to 
Ecuadoran consul at point of 
shipment; permit is valid for 
180 days, but may be renewed 
before expiration for a single 
period of 3 months. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Import per- 
mit serves as exchange permit. 


(5 


* Average for February 1946. 
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C. Control over payments abroad—Con. 


(1) Imports—Continued. 
(a) Documents required, etc.—Con. 
(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Importers are re- 
quired to register with appro- 
priate authority and are as- 
signed quarterly quotas of 
exchange, against which im- 
port permits are issued; the 
importation of luxuries re- 
sults in an extra charge to the 
importer’s quota of between 
25 and 50 percent of their 
value. 
(2) Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: Approval 
of appropriate authority. 

D. Exchange rates: * The basic buying and 
selling rates, which are fixed by the 
Central Bank, are 13.40 and 13.50 
sucres per dollar, respectively, for all 
exchange transactions. A tax of 2 per- 
cent is imposed on all transactions, 
both buying and selling; an additional 
tax of 2 percent is imposed on all sales 
of exchange, and a third tax of 1 sucre 
per dollar is imposed on exchange sold 
for all purposes except importations of 
Government entities and travel and 
living expenses of Ecuadoran students. 
Effective buying and selling rates, in- 
cluding all of these taxes, are 13.132 
sucres and 15.04 sucres per dollar, re- 
spectively. 


VIII. Honduras 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 

July 1, 1934. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: None. How- 
ever, all incoming exchange must be 
delivered to the Exchange Control 
Commission or to a bank. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: Au- 
thorization to export not required. 

(3) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: None. 

(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange 
not arising from exports: Yes. 

(5) Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
No, except goods under alloca- 
tion in the United States. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Yes, but such 
permits are not required to be 
obtained until actual pur- 
chase of exchange. 

(iit) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Exchange which 
banks may acquire from the 
Exchange Control Commis- 
sion may be limited. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Approval 
of Exchange Control Commission. 

D. Exchange rates: Buying and selling rates 

have been maintained at 2 and 2.04 

lempiras per dollar for several years. 


IX. Nicaragua 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
November 13, 1931. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 
(1) Control over exports: Yes. 
(2) Conditions of authorization: Pre- 
sentation to Nicaraguan Customs 


* As of May 11, 1946. 
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B. Control over incoming exchange—Con. 


House of a certificate issued by the 
Issue Department of the National 
Bank showing that arrangements 
have been made for return of ex- 
change to the country. Government 
concessionaires are required to re- 
turn to the country only the 
amount of payments provided for by 
their contracts. 

(3) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Ex- 
ports of corn, rice, beans, sugar, 
livestock and their derivatives may 
be exported only under export li- 
cense only when a surplus is de- 
clared to exist. Any article of prime 
necessity may be denied an export 
license if it is deemed to be in short 
supply within the country. 

(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 

(5) Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
No, except for goods declared 
to be luxury or superfluous by 
the Comision Reguladora del 
Comercio or for merchandise 
the exportation of which is 
subject to restrictions in the 
United States and Canada. 
Such authorizations provide 
automatically for exchange. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Under regulations of 

October 15, 1945, for all im- 
ports regardless of origin, im- 
porters were required to make 
am advance deposit in local 
currency covering the full 
value of the import. This re- 
quirement has since been re- 
laxed in successive steps of 10 
percent to 70 percent of the 
value of the import. Regu- 
lations permit reduction to 50 
percent. Regulations also per- 
mit reclassification of goods as 
luxury or superfluous. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Payments 
abroad for purposes other than 
for payment of imports must be 
approved by National Bank. Pay- 
ments on account of capital and 
interest must in addition be ap- 
proved by the President of the 
Republic. 

(Cordobas per dollar) 
D. Exchange rates: ” Buying Selling 
Official: 

For exporters 

and banks other 

than National 


pap aR, SE ee patie 
For banks other 
than National 
OE incite eon 5. 03825 
For National 
DU Ahk ccceden 4. 9875 5. 0375 
CON ek eee {.40-5.55 5.60 
X. Paraguay 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
June 28, 1932. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 
(1) Control over exports: Yes. 


” Rates for May 11, 1946. 
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B. Control over incoming exchange—Con. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: Sale of 

the exchange arising therefrom to 

the Bank of Paraguay prior to ship- 
ment. 

Control over exports for purposes 

other than exchange control: Yes. 

.(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange 

not arising from exports: No; such 

exchange may be held by the own- 

ers and used for all payments abroad 

except imports, but if it is sold, it 

must be sold through the Bank of 

Paraguay or an authorized bank. 

(5) Speciai regulations regarding in- 

coming capital: Registration of for- 

eign capital with the Bank of Para- 
guay and conversion at the Official 
rate upon entry assure the investors 
of official exchange to cover the re- 
mittance of profits and the eventual 
withdrawal of the capital. Capital 
may be invested in the country with- 
out registration with the Bank of 
Paraguay, in which case it may be 
converted at the free market rate 
upon entry, but the investors of 
such capital have no right to official 
exchange for the remittance of prof- 
its or the withdrawal of the capital. 

Existing capital, if registered, will 

be accorded treatment similar to 

that accorded new capital as to re- 
mittances. 
C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

’ (a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit: No. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Importers 
must conclude a contract for 
the purchase of official ex- 
change with the Bank of Para- 
guay before purchasing 
abroad. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Goods considered 
nonessential or not urgently 
needed are placed on an 
auction list; importers of 
such goods must bid at 
auctions held periodically by 
the Bank of Paraguay, for 
certificates entitling them to 
purchase specified amounts of 
Official exchange. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

See section B (5). 

(Guaranies per dollar) 


(3 


_— 


D. Exchange rates: Buying Selling 
| ae 3. 06 3.12 
tags RR Ne ee 3.23 3. 26 


" As of May 9, 1946. 


Official exchange consists of the ex- 
change proceeds of so-called regular ex- 
ports, as determined by a system of 
appraised valuations or “aforos,” and the 
proceeds of foreign loans, registered cap- 
ital imports and receipts connected with 
insurance registered with the Bank of 
Paraguay. This exchange is purchased 
by the Bank of Paraguay at the official 
buying rate and sold at the official sell- 
ing rate to importers, investors of regis- 
tered capital, and for other essential 
needs for which the use of official market 
exchange is approved. Free-market ex- 
change consists of the exchange proceeds 
of the following: Unregistered capital 
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imports, repatriated capital, the differ- 
ence between the appraised valuation of 
regular exports and actual values, irreg- 
ular exports, diplomatic expenditures, re- 
ceipts on account of unregistered insur- 
ance, and other funds not specifically 
designated as official market exchange. 
Such exchange may be used for all pur- 
poses for which official market exchange 
is not made available except payment 
for imports. Rates in the free market 
are technically free but are stabilized in 
practice through the regulation of the 
supply of free exchange by the Bank 
of Paraguay. 
AI. Peru 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 

January 24, 1945. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: Exports must 
be authorized by Customs Depart- 
ment of Ministry of Finance. 

(2) Conditions of authorization: Deliv- 
ery or agreement to deliver the ex- 
change arising from exportation. 

(3) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Oc- 
casional temporary restrictions on 
goods in short supply. 

(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange 
not arising from exports: No. 
Special exchange regulations re- 
garding incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
Prior import permit from De- 
partment of Importation of 
Ministry of Finance required. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Permit from 
Superintendent of Banks re- 
quired. 

(iti) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Decisions based on 
availability of exchange and 
essentiality of importation. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Approval 
of Ministry of Finance. 

(Soles per dollar) 
D. Exchange rates:” Buying Selling 
Ra a Ea? 6.48 6. 50 


(5 


XII. Uruguay 


A. Date of imposition of exchange controls: 

May 28, 1931. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: Yes. 

(2) Conditions of authorization : Re- 
turn of exchange in accordance with 
regulations. 

(3) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Yes, 
to prevent export of articles of prime 
necessity. 

(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No. 

(5) Special exchange regulations re- 
garding incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

(1) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment for 
imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
Yes; in the case of certain 


7 All except a few clandestine transactions 
are carried out at these rates. 
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C. Control over payments abroad—Con., 

(1) Documents required, etc——Con. 
luxuries the permits are prior, 
and must be submitted to 
Uruguayan consulates abroad 
upon application for consular 
invoices. 

(it) Exchange permit: No; import 
permit is authority to pur. 
chase exchange. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: Supply of the par- 
ticular currency; transactions 
out of which exchange accrued 
to Uruguay; and allotment of 
exchange to individual im- 
porter. 

(2) Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: None, but 
particulars must be reported to 
exchange control authorities. 


(Pesos per dollar) 


D. Exchange rates: Buying Selling 
Controlled ___-_-- 1.5190 1. 8988 
BOE otk wiicnawnscnnn ts Oe 

ee, ee ee 
For other purposes a 


The controlled buying rate is paid di- 
rectly or indirectly by the Central Bank 
for exchange arising out of exports of the 
basic products of the country. Various 
percentages of exchange from exports of 
other products are sold, in accordance 
with authorization, at the controlled 
buying rate or in the free market. Ex- 
change accruing to Uruguayans from 
nonexport sources is sold to banks at the 
free-market buying rate. 

Payment for imports is made at the 
controlled or free-market selling rate, in 
accordance with specific authorizations. 
There is at present no practical differ- 
ence between these rates, but at times in 
the past it has been substantial. Remit- 
tances for nontrade purposes are made 
at the free-market selling rate “for other 
purposes.” This rate has developed only 
recently; formerly the same rate applied 
to all free-market sales. 


XIII. Venezuela 


A. Date of imposition of exchange controls: 
December 1, 1936. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 

(1) Control over exports: License to ex- 
port some products required. Only 
the rate at which export exchange 
is converted into bolivares is con- 
trolled. Export exchange must be 
sold to the Central Bank. 


(2) Conditions of authorization: Prod- 
uct not needed locally. . 

(3) Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Prod- 
uct not needed locally. 

(4) Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No. 

(5) Special exchange regulations re- 


garding incoming capital: None. 
C. Control over payments abroad: 
(1) Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equivalent) : 
No, except for certain specified 
goods. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No. 
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Cc. Control over payments abroad—Continued. 
(1) Imports—Continued. 
(a) Documents required, etc.—Con. 
(iii) Other restrictions, if any, on 
the purchase of exchange for 
imports: None. 
(2) Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: None. 


(Bolivares per dollar) 


D. Exchange rates: Buying Selling 


Petroleum exchange____ 3.09 or 3.35 
3.021532 
Coffee : 
Washed oF 4.80 3.35 
Unwashed_ -. Jt don) 3.35 
Cacao 3 4.25 3.35 
All other exchange 3. 33 3.35 


The petroleum exchange rate of 3.09 
is applied by the Central Bank to con- 
versions each month by petroleum com- 
panies up to an amount equal to total 
sales during the preceding month, less 
purchases from nonpetroleum sources. 
Additional purchases from petroleum 
companies are made at 3.021532 bolivares 
per dollar. The special coffee rates are 
payable up to the level of official mini- 
mum export prices by grade and quality; 
any excess is sold by the exporters at 3.33. 
Special cacao rates are payable on the 
full f. 0. b. price. 

The Central Bank sells exchange to 
commercial banks at 3.325 bolivares per 
dollar for resale to individuals at 3.35, 
and to the National Government at 3.09, 
3.19, or 3.35 bolivares per dollar, de- 
pending upon the purpose for which the 
exchange is to be used. 

Exchange not derived from exports is 
not subject to control. However, ability 
of commercial banks to buy unlimited 
amounts from the Central Bank at 3.325 
bolivares per dollar fixes the ceiling on 
the rate for nonexport exchange. 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 15) 


and hosiery. Scheduled to arrive: June 6, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Casa y Cia., 377 Broadway, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York. 

12. Colombia—Emiliano Salcedo of Salcedo 
Hermanos & Cia., Calle 13 No. 9-63, Bogota, 
is interested in druggists’ rubber sundries, 
combs, and tooth brushes. Scheduled to 
arrive: June 8, via New York. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Revillon 
Export Corp., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Itinerary: Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. 

13. Dominican Republic—M. Guillo of 
Guillo & Cia., C. por A., Apartado 585, Ciudad 
Trujillo, is interested in the representation 
of manufacturers only of enamelware; 
brushes of all kinds; silver neck chains; 
hardware; and electric supplies. He is now 
in this country until July 10. U.S. address: 
c/o Herba, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York. 

14. Egypt—William Said, representing The 
Standard Stationery Co., 30 Sharia Malika 
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Farida, Cairo, is interested in office equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive: June 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

15. England—Philip S. Powling, represent- 
ing Fine Industrial Commodities, Ltd., 95-96 
Acton Lane, Chase Estate, London, N. W. 10, 
is interested in pharmaceutical and confec- 
tionery products. Scheduled to arrive the 
beginning of July, via New York, for a stay 
of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 60th floor, Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and Little Rock, Ark. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Finland—H. Timonen, representing Oy. 
Machinery AB., P. O. Box 210, Turku, is 
interested in industrial machinery, engines, 
accessories, and chemicals; lubricants. 
Scheduled to arrive: June 20, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Mr. J. Brax, Brown Bros. & Harriman, 
59 Wall Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

17. Greece—J. C. Alexopoulos, representing 
The Hellenic Importing & Exporting Corp. 
10-b Nikis Street, Athens, is interested in 
machinery for the manufacture of wool, cot- 
ton, and silk fabrics, thread, wool and cotton 
yarns, wool and cotton underwear, and stock- 
ings. He is now in this country until August 
30. U. S. address: 106 West Forty-seventh 
Street, Room 208, New York 19, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and Chicago. (Supplemen- 
tary to announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 15, 1946.) 

18. India—M. U. Dada, representing Inter- 
national Trading Corp., Ahmed Chambers, 
386 Lamington Road, Bombay, is scheduled 
to arrive July 10, for a stay of 3 months. He 
is primarily interested in visiting technical 
institutions in the United States. The Bom- 
bay firm is also seeking agencies for the 
following American products: electrical and 
household goods, air-conditioning equip- 
ment, refrigerators, enameled copper wire, 
cables, radios and accessories, tertile ma- 
chinery and chemicals, textile-mill swpplies, 
automobiles, electric motors and pumps. 
Interested concerns may correspond direct 
with Mr. Dada’s firm in India. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

19. India—-S. T. Khandelwal, representing 
The Scientific Apparatus & Chemical Works, 
Ltd., located at Civil Lines, Agra, with 
branches at Krishna Building, Bori Bunder, 
Bombay, and Chandni Chawk, Delhi, is in- 
terested in scientific goods (physical, chem- 
ical, biological, medical, laboratory), and 
chemicals (fine and industrial); microscopes. 
On behalf of S. P. Khandelwal & Co., Ltd., 
located at Civil Lines, Agra, with a branch 
at Krishna Building, Bori Bunder, Bombay, 
he is interested in refrigerators, radios, ma- 
chinery, stationery, and fountain pens. He 
is now in this country until August 1. U.S. 
address: c/o American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Chicago, Buffalo, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on the Khandelwal firm. 

20. Palestine—Moses Goldman, Managing 
Director, “O. B. C.”—Ofnat Bigdei Gewarim, 
Ltd., 43 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv, is interested 
in purchasing men’s furnishings. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of June, via New York 
City, for a visit of several months. JU. S. 
address: c/o Herman N. Miltenberg, 110 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, and Baltimore. 
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21. Panama—Antonio Arboix, representing 
Novedades Antonio, S. A., and Teatro Central, 
S. A., both of Panama City, is interested in 
purchasing novelties and other articles for 
specialty shop, as well as seats for a motion- 
picture theater. He also desires to obtain 
building materials and other equipment for 
a new apartment hotel, now under construc- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive: About June 15, 
via Miami, for a visit of 1 month. JU. S. 
addres: c/o E. & L. Bedrick & Co., 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Chicago, Baltimore, and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on Teatro Central, S. A. 

22. El Salvador—Ricardo D. Saca, repre- 
senting Farmacia “San Carlos,” San Salva- 
dor, is interested in making contacts with 
American manufacturers and exporters of 
pharmaceuticals. Scheduled to arrive: June 
18, via New Orleans. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 60th floor, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

23. South Africa—W. Selige, representing 
Inag, Pty., Ltd. (Incorporating African In- 
dustrial & Agricultural Trading Co.), P. O. 
Box 2206, Cape To'vn, is interested in indus- 
trial chemicals, instruments, and special ma- 
chinery for agricultural industries. Sched- 
uled to arrive: During July, via New York 
City, for a stay of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Gumpert Corporation, 25 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, and Detroit. 

24. Venezuela—Enrique Soto-Rivera of 
Soto-Rivera & Cia., S. A., 60, Socarras a 
Puente Yanes, Caracas, is interested in ex- 
clusive distribution agencies for domestic 
refrigerators, oil ranges, gas and kerosene 
water heaters, and steel file cabinets. Sched- 
uled to arrive: June 19, via Miami. Length 
of visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Vene- 
zuelan Embassy, 2445 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and New York City. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
recently has compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 


Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers—Pan- 
ama. 

Business Firms—Iceland. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Uruguay. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Brazil. 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Colombia. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Cuba. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Cuba. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Uruguay. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and Pub- 
lishers—Honduras. 

Textile Industry—Chile. 





Imports of gasoline into Eire during 
the first 11 months of 1945 amounted to 
382,318 barrels. 
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British Industries Fair 
To Resume 


The annual British Industries Fair will 
resume operations in May 1947, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Export 
Promotion Department of the Board of 
Trade. May has been selected for the 
month for future Industries Fairs be- 
cause of the more favorable weather as 
compared with February, which for a 
long time was the month when the show 
was held. As during prewar years, the 
exhibition will be staged in London and 
Birmingham. 


Permanent Exhibition at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


The Prague Central Association of In- 
dustry has announced plans under way 
for a Permanent Industrial Exhibition, 
to be established on its premises in the 
city of Prague. The opening date has not 
been determined. 


Program for Housing and 
Town-Planning Congress 


A tentative program for the forthcom- 
ing International Congress on Housing 
and Town Planning at Hastings, Eng- 
land, has been announced. As set up it 
is comprised of two principal sections— 
the Housing and the Town-Planning— 
with further detailed break-down as fol- 
lows: 











Fairs Planned Abroad 
Up to End of 1946 


Below is a list of the principal 
European fairs and exhibitions 
scheduled to be held between this 
date and the end of 19846—-so far as 
they have come to the attention of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY: 


Copenhagen, Denmark: Scandina- 
vian Dental Association Exhibit, July 
(U. S. dental-equipment industry in- 
vited). 

Stockholm, Sweden: Stockholm In- 
ternational Fair (St. Erik’s Fair), Au- 
gust 24 to September 1. 

Milan, Italy: Milan Fair, September 
12 to 27. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Prague In- 
ternational Fair, September 15 to 22. 

Hastings, United Kingdom: Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, Congress and Exhibi- 
tion, October 7 to 12. 

Poznan, Poland: Poznan Fair (local 
in character), October. 

Paris, France: International Aero- 
nautical Exposition, November. 

Brussels, Belgium: Special exhibition 
of prefabricated houses, contemplated 
for November. 























Housing sessions— 

1. Housing construction— 
General. 
Standardization. 
Planning. 

Production. 
Assembly and erection 
Services and equipment. 


Housing sessions—Continued. 
1. Housing construction—Continued. 
Research. 
International aspects. 
Contributions to house planning. 
2. Housing economics— 
Finance. 
Land. 
Changing character of housing. 
Limitation of life of houses 
Other problems. 
International coordination. 
Town-planning sessions— 
1. Some examples of new plans— 
Industry. 
Housing, communities, neighbor- 
hoods, densities. 
Communications. 
Open spaces, community buildings 
of all kinds. 
Architectural aspects. 
2. Decentralization— 
The planned location of industry in 
town and country. 
Method of national, regional, and 
local control of industrial location, 
Proposals for correcting the conse- 
quences of unrestricted growth of 
cities. 
Balanced movement of population 
and industry. 
New towns; extending existing towns. 
Density standards, proportion of flats 
and houses. 
Open-space standards. 
The machinery for achieving decen- 
tralization. 
The problem in the various countries 
represented. 
3. Implementing the plans— 
Land. 
Finance. 
Labor and materials. 
Organization. 


The meetings will take place from Oc- 
tober 7 to 12, 1946, at Hastings. 








Mildred P. Burr (“Uruguay Has Rec- 


ord International Trade”) —George 
Washington University and Georgetown 
University, School of Foreign Service. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 1917-33; reentered the Bureau in 
1934 and served as Business Assistant in 
Latin-American Section, Division of For- 
eign Tariffs and American Republics 
Unit; at present in American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade. 

C. F. Carson (“Exchange Control in 
Latin America Today”).—Born in Rey- 
nolds, Ga. Georgia Military Academy, 


Mercer University (A. B. 1924), and New 
York University (M. B. A. 1929, D. C. S. 
1932). Private business in Tampa, Fla., 
1924-27; Research Associate Institute of 
International Finance, New York City, 
1927-41; Instructor, Assistant Professor, 
and Associate Professor of Finance, New 
York University, 1929-41; Economic 
Analyst, Latin American finance, Board 
of Economic Warfare, 1942; Assistant 
Chief, Latin American Division, Office of 
Economic Warfare, 1943; now Chief, Fi- 
nance and Investment Section, Ameri- 
can Republics Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 





Imports of machinery into Argentina 
decreased in value from 131,714,000 pesos 
in 1939 to 58,655,000 pesos in 1941 and 
15,909,000 pesos in 1943. An increase to 
22,015,000 pesos was noted in 1945. 


News by COMMODITIES 





(Continued from p. 44) 


lows: Aegean, 28,800,000 kilograms ob- 
tained from 36,000 hectares; Marmara, 
13,098,000 kilograms from 14,000 hec- 
tares; Black Sea, 16,852,000 kilograms 
from 19,000 hectares; and Eastern 
Provinces, 2,000,000 kilograms from 
1,500 hectares. The crop, as a whole, 
was of good quality. 

The Turkish Monopoly purchase pro- 
gram for 1946 is placed at about 22,000,- 
000 kilograms, compared with 19,000,000 
kilograms in 1944 and 13,000,000 in 
1937. The increase is thought to reflect 
primarily further increases in domestic 
consumption and possibly future expan- 
sion in exports of finished products. 
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et | Books and 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 












Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, June 30, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. The June 
30 issue contains these articles: 


DISPOSITION OF GERMAN ASSETS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


NEGOTIATIONS ON GERMAN HOLDINGS 
SWITZERLAND. 


U. S.-HUNGARIAN RELATIONS. 


FEC: INTERIM REPARATIONS REMOVALS: 
PRIVATELY OWNED MUNITIONS PLANTS. 


DRAFTING OF COPYRIGHT DOCUMENT BY 
INTER-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT CONFERENCE. 


U. S.-MEXICAN DISCUSSION ON AIR SERV- 
ICES AGREEMENT. 


U. S. DELEGATION TO CONFERENCE ON 
GERMAN OWNED PATENTS OUTSIDE GER- 
MANY. 


LEND-LEASE SETTLEMENT WITH CHINA. 


AGREEMENT FOR PURCHASE OF RUBBER 
From Fr EAstT. 


AGREEMENT PERTAINING TO REPARATION 
Funps FOR NON-REPATRIABLE VICTIMS OF 
GERMAN ACTION. 


REMITTANCES TO ALBANIA LIMITED. 


UNRRA OPERATIONS: SEVENTH QUAR- 
TERLY REPORT. 


Other Publications 


THE WILson ERA. Josephus Daniels. 
1946. 654 pp. Price, $4. The author’s 
second volume on the Wilson era, cover- 
ing the years 1917 through 1923. 

Available from: University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


WRATH IN Burma. Fred Eldridge. 
1946. 320 pp. Price, $3. The author’s 
story of the war in Burma. 

Available from: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


RAW-MATERIALS PROBLEMS AND POLI- 
cies. Leagueof Nations. 1946. 116 pp. 
Price, $1. A survey of the various pro- 
posals put forward by international 
bodies and conferences with a view to 
finding a solution of the raw-materials 
problems, and suggestions are made con- 
cerning the manner in which similar 
problems might be successfully handled 
in the future. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 
27; =. 





French Import Plan 
for 1946 Announced 


(Continued from p. 17) 


Direction of Textiles and Leathers 
(a) Mission: 

Binder twine, flax bast, clothing, resoling 
units. 

(b) Groupements: 

Cotton, linters, wool, hides with wool, sisal 
for binder twine, sisal for ropemakers’ wares, 
hand-spun coir, jute, hemp for spinning, 
hemp for ropemakers’ wares, manila, ramie, 
cellulose pulp, cocoons, cattle hides, sheep- 
skins, goatskins. 

(c) Licenses: 
Silk waste, raw siik, fur skins, wool rags. 


Direction of Miscellaneous Industries 
(a) Mission: 

Newsprint, paper wood, sawn softwood, 
Sawn hardwood, split staves, line posts, pork 
casings. 

(b) Groupements: 

Newsprint, mechanical pulp, chemical 
pulp, sawn softwood, sawn hardwood, split 
staves, line posts, mine timber, beams or 
sleepers, hog bristles, prepared horsehair, 
horsehair and crude bristles for spinning, old 
horsehair, vegetable fibers, hurn, corozo, rat- 
tan. 

(c) Licenses: 

Printing and writing paper, packing paper, 
cardboard, thin and special paper, miscel- 
laneous papers, paper-making rags for man- 
ufacture of cigarette paper for export, mis- 
cellaneous woods and wood articles, hair of 
common animals, mother-of-pearl and mus- 
sel shells, shells, bone for working, osier- 
rattan, pork casings, dried casings. 


Direction of Iron Metallurgy 

(a) Mission: 

Iron metallurgical products, manganese 
ore, Thomas slag. 
(b) Groupement: 

Iron metallurgical products. 
(c) License: 

Roasted dolomite, slag from blast furnaces. 


Direction of Motor Fuels 


(b) Groupement: 
All motor fuels. 


Ministry or Pustic Heatru 


(a) Missions: 

ParT A. 

Insulin, bacteriological culture media, pen- 
icillin, urine from pregnant mares, hydrastis, 
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polygala, mustard, atropine, hospital bedding, 
drawsheets, and curtains. 


Miscellaneous Products in Germany 


Acids: acetylsalicylic, diacetone gulosonic, 
diethylbarbituric, nicotinic, phenylcinocho- 
ninic, thymic. 

Acetanilide, amidopyrine, arecoline hydro- 
bromide, asparagine, atropine sulfate codex, 
berberine sulfate, caffeine, cholesterol, co- 
deine, colchicine codex. 

Dermatol, ergosterine, ethylmorphine, gua- 
iacol, “Germanin,” histidine, homatropine, 
hydrastine, lecithin, morphine, octyl hydro- 
cupreicin, papaverine, phenacetine, pilocar- 
pine hydrochloride and nitrate, potassium 
sulfaguaiacolate, santonine codex, sodium 
nucleinate, theobromine, veratrine, various 
alkaloids. 


Part B. 


Chemical Products—Purchases in 
Germany 


Acids: aminonaphthalene  trisulphonic 
4-6-8, lauric m-nitrobenzoic, m-nitroparatol- 
uic, p-aminobenzoic, trichloroacetic, 

Brockman activated alumina, pure maleic 
anhydride, succinic anhydride, benzaldehyde, 
technical chloral, methyl octylamine hydro- 
chloride, pure semicarbazide hydrochloride, 
primary phenylethyl chloride, pure dimethyl- 
amine, ethylenediamine, isatin. 

M-chloroaniline, sodium perborate, pure 
phenolphthalein, pure trimethylamine, tri- 
methylene glycol, urethane, vanillin, tri- 
fluoromethylaniline, 1-3-5 bis. 


Direction of Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Industries—Purchases in 
Germany 


Miscellaneous teeth; milling cutters and 
points, diamond-fitted; hand-tool parts, mir- 
rors, microscopes. 


(b) Groupment (Originating in the United 
States and Great Britain): 


Part A. 
Chemical Products 


Acids: acetylsalicylic, nicotinic, phenyl- 
cinchoninic. 

Aloin, nicotinicamide, amidopyrine, amino- 
methylpyrimidine, aminophylline, areco- 
line hydrobromide, atropine sulfate, chrysa- 
robin, codeine; ephedrine hydrochloride, base 
and sulfate; “ethinyl” testosterone (‘estinyl” 
estrogen), ‘“euonymine” (alcoholic extract of 
euonymus), guaiacol, helenin, hexestrol. 

Hypophosphites: calcium, magnesium, 
manganese, sodium, potassium. 

Iodine, Jalap resin, lithium hydroxide, 
magnesium carbonate, heavy magnesium 
oxide, light magnesium oxide,. hydrated 
magnesium oxide, magnesium sulfate. 

Mustard, opium, pancreatin, p-aminophe- 
nyl-Ssulfamidopyridine, pepsin, phenacetine, 
podophyllin resin, potassium sulfaguaiaco- 
late, scammony resin, sodium benzoate and 
salicylate, stilbestrol, sulfadiazine, sulfami- 
domethylpyridine, thymol. 


Organotherapeutie Products 


Pyloric antrum extracts, corpus luteum 
powder, liver powder and extract, liver- 
spleen-kidney complex, powder of whole 
pituitary and of anterior and posterior lobe, 
cow ovarian powder, pancreas for pancreatin 
powder, beef parathyroid powder, spleen pow- 
der and extract, kidney extract, suprarenal 
powder, testicular powder, thymus powder, 
thyroid powder, bile paste. 
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Products of Animal and Vegetable 
Origin 


Frozen: pyloric antrum, corpus luteum, 
liver, whole pituitary, spinal cord marrow, 
gastric mucous membrane of pigs, beef par- 
athyroid. 

Pancreas for insulin and for pancreatin, 
prostate, spleen, kidney, adrenals, testicles, 
thymus, thyroids. 


Vegetable Drugs 


Aloes, cascara bark, cimicifuga racemosa, 
damiana, euonymus bark and root, gelsemium 
sempervirens, gossypium, grindelia flowers, 
hamamelis, hydrastis, kavakava, lobelia in- 
flata, black mustard, myrrh, areca nut, passi- 
flora, erythrina piscidia, polygala, senna, 
simaruba, viburnum prunifolium. 


Part B. 
Chemical Products 


Canada balsam, pure eugenol. 
(c) License: 


Part A. 
Chemical Products 


Acetanilide, acetobromopropylacetate, ace- 
tylcholine. 

Acids: allylisopropylbarbituric, cholic, cy- 
clopentenylallylbarbituric, diacetone gulo- 
sonic, diallylbarbituric, diethylbarbituric, 1- 
meth y1-5:5-isopropylbarbituric, nucleinic, 
phenylcinchoninic. 

Sodium allyl arsenate, allylisopropylacetu- 
ride, aminomethylpyridine, arecoline hydro- 
bromide, “Barnes” argyrol, gamma-gamma- 
dioxy - alpha - gamma - BB - dimethylbutyril - 
gamma-oxypropylamide, Peruvian balsam, 
Tolu balsam, bellafoline, benzoin gum, “ben- 
zyldihydroimidazol chlorhydrate,”’ 2-methyl- 
3-amino - 4 - oxymethyl-5- aminomethylpyri- 
dine bichlorate. 

Bromochloroxyquinoline, calcium bromo- 
galactogluconate, bromide of the ether di- 
methylcarbamic - M-oxyphenylmethylammo- 
nium, caffeine, calcium levulate, sodium or 
calcium camphosulfonate, camphor USP, 
cantharides, pure “cedilanid” (digilanid), 
cholesterol. 

Dioxyanthranol, crude cocaine, corticoste- 
rone, cyclopentenylallylbarbituric acid and 
ephedrine, cystine hydrochloride, sulfapyri- 
dine, desoxycorticosterone acetate, “diethyl- 
amide de l’acide 3, 5-dimethylisoxazolcarbon- 
ique,” alpha-alpha-oxy-beta-beta-dimethyl- 
gamma-butyrolactone, emetine hydrochlo- 
ride, ergotamine tartrate; eserine base, sul- 
fate and salicylate. 

Essence of chenopodium, essence of niaoul 
at 55% of cineol, 2-methyl-1:4-dioxynaph- 
thalene phosphate, ethyl B-aceto-aminobu- 
tyrate, diethylamino-ethyl diphenylacetate, 
ethyl di-iodobrassidate, glycosalicylic ether, 
eucalyptol codex, euphorbia gum, blood ex- 
tract, “folliculin.” 

Injectable calcium gluconate, “glucogalac- 
togluconate de calcium pur,” helenin glycero- 
guaiacol. 

Oils: Cade (Spanish juniper) (codex and 
veterinary), cedar, chaulmoogra codex, cro- 
ton, cod liver, castor. 

Hydrastine hydrochloride, chloral hydrate, 
hydrocinchonidine hydrochloride, “inosito- 
hexaphosphate de calcium et magnesie, de 
fer, de soude, de quinine,” insulin, isobutyl- 
allylmalonylurea, isopropylethylbarbituric 
acid, lanolin, egg lecithin, lithium hydroxide, 
mannite, “methylsulfate de l’ether dimethyl- 
carbomique-M-oxypheny]-trimethyl-ammo- 
nium,” methyltestosterone, “methoxyethyl- 
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amine-dimethoxypheny! - B*-homoveratroyl,” 
“naphtol-methyldihydroimidazol.” 

Octyl hydrocupreicin, estradiol benzoate 
and dipropionate, 2-oxy-4-methoxybenzoate 
of sodium, pancreatin, papain and papaw 
juice, papaverine, pepsin, peptone for bac- 
teriological use, phenacetine, phenyl di- 
methyl isopropyl pyrazoline, allyl phenyl 
quinoline carbonate, phenyl semicarbazide. 

“Phosphate de l’ester diethylamino-2, 2-di- 
methyl-1-propylic de l’acide tropique,’’ pilo- 
carpine hydrochloride and nitrate, potassium 
sulfaguaiacolate, progesterone, azobenzol py- 
ridine; quinine hydrochloride, sulfate and 
iodobismuthate; pure rhodium, scilla gluco- 
side, scopolamine and salts. 

Sodium benzoate, strophanthine K, “alli- 
santin,”’ sulfarsenol, sulfathiazole, tannin in 
ether and in alcohol, testosterone propionate 
and acetate, theobromine, “thioformylamino- 
m-diazinomethane,” tyrosine, thyroxine, ver- 
atrine sulfate, vitamin E (tocopherol), yo- 
himbine hydrochloride. 


Organotherapeutic Products 


Pyloric antrum extract, corpus luteum 
powder, liver powder and extracts, liver- 
spleen-kidney complex, powder of whole pi- 
tuitary and of anterior lobe, pituitary pos- 
terior lobe, cow ovarian powder. 

Pancreas for pancreatin powder, beef para- 
thyroid powder, spleen powder and extract, 
kidney extract, suprarenal powder, testicular 
powder, thymus powder, thyroid powder, bile 
paste. 


Products of Animal and Vegetabl 
Origin 


Frozen: sheep casings, pyloric antrum, 


corpus luteum, liver, pituitary, spinal mar- 
row, gastric mucous, beef parathyroid, pros- 
tate, beef spleen, kidney, adrenals, testicles, 
thymus, thyroids. 

Leeches, pancreas for insulin and for pan- 
creatin, mare and cow ovaries. 
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July 6, 1946 
Vegetable Drugs 


Aconite, agar-agar, angostura bark, green 
anise, belladonna, boldo, brosimum, Cape 
buchu, cinnamon, cathechu, cascarilla, seeds 
of cevadilla, coco leaves from Bolivia, Tru- 
jillo and Java, date leaves, digitalis leaves, 
drosera rotundifolia. 

Ephedra, ergot of rye, eucalyptus, male 
fern roots, guaco, guarana, ipecac, jaborandi, 
jalap, hyoscyamus, kamala, Pouliot mint, 
Aleppo nut-gall, nux vomica. 

Red bark from sweet orange tree, leaves 
and flower petals from bitter orange tree, 
quillaia saponaria, cinchona bark, rhatany, 
rhubarb, rhus aromatica, sarsaparilla, san- 
tonica (wormseed), strophanthus kombe. 


Miscellane OUS 
Silkworm gut. 


ParT B. 


Chemical Products 


Acids: cetylic, malic, p-aminobenzoic, 
trichloroacetic, sulfonated lauric alcohol and 
acid. 

Maleic anhydride, silver nitrate, beta-meth- 
ylnaphthalene, beta-picoline, primary phe- 
nylethyl chloride, dibutylamine, dimethyla- 
mine, ethylenediamine, Karaya gum, hydro- 
quinone, sodium hydrosulphite conc. 

Pure ethyl malonate, menthol, n-chloro- 
aniline, metol, monoethylurea, pure mono- 
methylurea, ortho-amino diphenyl, ethyl and 
butyl p-aminobenzoate, sodium perborate, 
pyrocatechin, saffron, styrax, suintine, sul- 
fanilamide, ethyl sulfate, thiophene, tri- 
methylene glycol, urethane, vanillin. 


Rubber Articles 
Nipples and caps for nursing bottles, sur- 


gical gloves, medicated adhesive plasters, uri- 
nals for pregnant mares. 


Products under Direction of Me chan- 
ical and Electrical Industries 


Surgical needles with tubular eyes, miscel- 


laneous teeth; milling cutters and points, 
diamond-fitted. 


Products under Ministry of Supplies 
Lactose (milk sugar). 
Products under Dire ction of Misce ]- 
lane OUS Industrie N 


Silkworm gut 





Canadian Firm To Make 
Sound Projectors 


A company was recently organized in 
Toronto to manufacture 16-millimeter 
sound projectors. The factory where the 
projectors are to be made will occupy 
20,000 square feet of floor space and is 
expected to have about 100 employees. 

Approximately 95 percent of the parts 
going into the projectors are produced 
in Canada. The company is said to be 
the first Canadian manufacturer of sound 
projectors. 











